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Foreword 



Peiiiaps at no other time in the histosy of American education has it been more critical that an 
understanding of youth at risk be not only encouraged but focused and designed in such a way that 
many various segments of our communities can be brought together and used. With this thought 
in mind, a two day national conference dealing with youth at-risk was collaboratively held in 
Savannah, Georgia on February 2-3, 1990. This conference was co-sponsored by the local school 
system and the three nearby institutions of higher education: Georgia Southern University, 
Armstrong State College and Savannah State College. The purpose of this conference was to 
encourage quality thinlong and in depth discussion about those problems and issues associated 
with youth at-risk. At the conclusion of the conference, the Superintendent of the 
Savannah/Chatham County Schools, Dr. Cecil Carter addressed a large audience containing 200 
plus parents of at-risk children in the district The following is cited firom his address. 

... I think I can safely say we all cany away from this conference a new sense 
of urgency about what we are doing. Time is running out, and we have had 
plenty of remln(ters over the last 2 days of that 

... Those of you who shared lunch with us here yesterday remember Dr. 
Comer's chilling prediction that we have just one more decade to solve this 
piv blem before it singly becomes too big to deal widi. 

... Warnings soimded £rom just one quarter are sometimes easy to ignore, but 
we got the same message from another distinguish^ speaker, researcher 
Dennis P. Doyle. These two scholars started from different backgrounds, they 
speak from the viewpoint! of different professions, but they say strildngly 
sunilar things. 

... Your challenge, as parents and citizens concerned about at-risk youth, is to 
sec that we do not fall into the trap of producing a generation of employable, but 
unenlightened, graduates. It goes without saying that employable beats 
unemployable, but we must remember that the gcml of education is higher than 
just getting our graduates a job. Education should aim to produce independent 
and creative thinkers who are able to identify and achieve their own personal 
goals, not just trained wcnkers who fit in well in the hi^ tech assembly line and 
are id^le to cam enough to make cifdit card payments. 

... It is not enough to offer everj'onc the chance to go to school. We have to 
assure equal access to a quality education - to a good education - or we sell 
democracy short 

Superintendent Carter's observations and insights about the overall impact of the 
conference offers us all a unique perspective of the tlioughtfubess needed by those individuals 
who must face the problems and issues connected with at-risk youth. To those who are 
attempting, we salute you and dedicate this volume! 
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Introduction 



The meaning of the term 'at-risk' is never very 
precise, and varies considerably in practice. One 
posable definition is that students who are at risk are 
those who, on the basis of several risk factors, are 
unlil^ly tt> graduate from high school/' 
(Slavin, Karweit, and Madden, 1989). 

The need to help students at-risk of failure in school and in life is indisputable. Statistics 
on both the positive and negative sides of the ledger overwhelmingly attest to this. Such factors 
as earning power, economic stability, personal independence, s;lf-satisf action, and social 
influence arc obviously enhanced by school success (graduation). Conversely, many major 
societal problems are very easily identified by lack of school success. The following points 
actually demcmstrate this idea: 

1 . ) Eomomic implications of drc^ping out of school are astronomical. 

2. ) The overall lack of school success continues to be a major factor inhibiting economic 

opportunity among minority groups. 

3. ) TTie unemployme.it rate of high school dropouts is four times higher than for 

graduates. As web, dropouts earn approximately $200,000 less, over a lifetime, than 
a high school graduate. 

If school districts arc to achieve greater educational successes with students at risk, they 
must go beyond the more traditional approaches. For instance, they should attempt to improve 
their capabilities of instructing children who are more difficult to educate. They can do this by: 
(a) identifying and helping those students who may demonstrate little or no interest in achieving 
in school; (b) by woridng with those students who are truant; and (c) by helping those who too 
commonly leave school prior to graduation. The above examples arc classified as, "students 
at-risk." A school district hoping to provide a program that can better meet the needs of such 
smdcnts must also provide such a program to better understand and cope with negative factors 
affecting a student's school attendance and achievement. 

As an outgrowth of the above thinking, a collaborative effort between Georgia Southern 
University, the Savannah/Chatham County Schools, Armstrong State College and Savann^ 
State College was initiated. The immediate result of this combined effort of these institutions 
was a two-day National Conference on "At-Risk Youth" held in Savannah, Georgia, on 
February 2-3, 1990. TTiis co-sponsored conference had over 100 presentations, registered 986, 
and attracted educators and parents from as far away as Alaska and Hawaii. The short abstracted 
articles contained in this volume represent the individual presentations made during that 
conference. They were drafted by actual presenters and were revised only for clarification. It is 
felt that by presenting a selection of critiques of successful at-risk programs from throughout the 
United States readers of this guide can have a bcner picture of not only the variety of problems 
and issues associated with at-risk youth but the broader representation of ideas, research, and 
solutions now available. 

Understanding youth at risk is becoming a very complicated and complex issue itself, but 
the common thread throughout this volume lies in a growing awareness and understanding of 
those risk factors and characteristics leading to the decision to "drop-out." These characteristics 
are well documented. For instance the potential droix)ut student will likely be a member of a 
racial, ethnic, or language minority group and from a family where educa .on is not a high 
priority; the individual will have academic difficulties, including the possibility of being behind in 
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grade level; the individual will be bored or frustrated with school The process of dropping out 
will often include a growing number of tardies and absences, disruptive classroom behavioTt and 
a decline in academic perfoimance. One day, tte classic dropout singly stq^s coming to school. 

Precise categories or topics for identification purposes of "at-risk students" vary 
considerably, and mterestingly enough only a few common definitions have emerged. The 
popular definition that students who are at risk are those who take into account a few "risk 
factors." Those risk factors are low achievemenL retention in grade, behavim- problems, poor 
attCndangCt low socioeconomic status, and attendanca at schonk with larpe n nmbcfs nf pnnr 
students. All of these factors are closely related to dropping out of school More impwtant, 
research has found that by the time students are in the third gride, one can fairly reliably predict 
which students will ultimately drop out and diose that will complete their sclKJoIing (Howani and 
Anderson. 1978; Lloyd, 1978; Barber and McQellan, 1987; Hamby, 1989; Slavin, Karweit, and 
Madden, 1989). These risk factors are stress-related and ultimately affect the identification and 
predictability of dropouts, with actual performaiK;e as the most reliable predictor. 

One common factor thrt research has brought to light is that schools and school systems 
that are effective in reducing the numbers of dropouts do not permit this classic scenario to reach 
a final point Through early identification, the high risk stwfent is not pormitted to b^ome just 
another statistic. Absences or behavior problems are not merely observed; action is taken to 
understand the causes and to prevent unnecessary repetitions. Whoie needed, the student is 
directed to the individual withm the school ( counselor, a teacho", or an administrator) who is 
best prepared to understand the problems of the student and to work witii that student in 
addressing those problems. Students are not allowed to "disappear." When tiie decision to leave 
school is not reversible, the school points the student to alternative programs and options for 
keeping the door to an education open while more pressing needs are tackled. The student, in 
general, is made to feel that an individual car^, and also that the school cares. 

The decision to drop out is rarely impulsive, although a single event may precipitate the 
decision for a student already bcatlering near that decision point Most often, a set of intemelat»i 
factors will have been operating for many years and moving the student closer to the decision to 
leave school These factors will likely be drawn fnxn the following list 

• repeal failure in school 

• being older tiian fellow students due to retention 

• lacking oedits to graduate 

• having a low self-opinion as a student 

• feeling like a "failure" 

• disliking school 

• being disinterested in school 

• feeling alienated or unsafe at school 

• not participating in extra-curricular activities 

• laclang self-discipline 

• having poor study skills and study habits 

• exhibiting disruptive classroom behaviors 

• having a large number of absences and class cuts 

• being weak in reading and basic mathematics 

• being in conflict with one or more teachers 

• having a developed set of values to reinforce a negative position regarding school 

• associating with peers who share these values 

• being fix5m a fragmented family 

• having little encouragement at home to graduate 

• bcuig pressured from the family to woik 

• feeling pressure to leave home 

• being manied 

• being pregnant 

• finding work to be more rewarding than school 

• getting involved witii drugs or alcohol and finding it difficult to study and attend class 

X 
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These factors can and do (xmt together in multiple combinations and with varied weights 
from student to student Therefore a single response, or even a small set of responses, is 
ini^)propriate. Instead, the ability of the school to mobilize its lesources and customize a 
response to the individual's unique set of circumstances is required. This is not unlike other 
areas of intervention, such as working with students with physical handicaps or learning 
disabilities, where individualized education plans are developed ar.d implemented to satisfy 
unique conditions and needs. Some individual with the school, administrator or counselor or 
dropo'jt coordinator, needs to assume respcmsibility as the advocate fts* die potential dropout, to 
insure that this resource response is mobilized in time and in a sufficient manner to make a 
difference to the student However, the burden cannot rest on one individual, no matter how 
well-meaning and skilled that individual might be. A support network of individufds, programs, 
and organizations must be in place to provide meaningftil remedies and alternatives. 

Solutions to the dropout problem require that school districts, families, communities, 
businesses, and industry work together to remove or alleviate children's problems which 
interrexe with their school attendance. A common commitment to help youth attend and achieve 
in school runs through this volume. The models, programs and iiulividuals identified are 
available to assist and help wherever they can. This guide can be a beginning point for planning 
high quality programs to serve those youth at risk in your schools a"** communities. 



Section One 

Understanding Students At-Risk 



The seventeen aiticles and papers included 
in Section One combine to provide a realistic, action- 
focused orientation for understanding and confirm- 
ing the problems of youth at-risk. The diffeienttypes 
and levels of youth at-risk and multii^e factors and 
events contributing to a student's decision continue 
to be based on individual prefeimx and understand- 
ing. Hensx, there are no quick fixes and no singular 
cure-alls when attempting to understand and woik 
witii students at-risk. What is however required is a 
comprehensive set of offerings and services, varied 
and flexible enough to provide meaningful oj^ttu- 
nities and responses to the diverse needs of ^dents 
who are either at-risk or are potentially at-risk. 

In dealing with youth at-risk it is important to 
know exactly who tb&st students are. These students 
arc usually one or more years behind their age/giade 
level in basic reading or matiiematics skills. Wl^reas 
older secondary students are typically three or more 
credits behind tiieir ag^grade level in credits for 
graduation, ll^se students maybe chronic truants, 
school-age parents, or adjudicated delinquents. 
Additionally, alcohol or dmg abuse, family trauma, 
and physical, sexual, or emotional alHise may be 
present Youth at-risk may also be ethically, eco- 
nomically, or culturally disadvantage!. 

There are school and non-school related 
factors that appear to make a difference witii signifi- 
cant numbers of potential dropouts or supenaon stu- 
dents. Included among these are eariy identification 
and responsive intervention through counseling arxi 
tiioughtful school curriculums; school administi^- 
tors, teachers, and staff tiiat care about individual 
students and refuse to give up on tiiem; stron^T voca- 
tional programs which explore career options, instill 
appropriate work habits, aiKi provide specific skill 
training; remedial reading and basic maUiematics 



offerings, in supportive environments, for tiM}se who 
still need to master these essential abilities: and 
academic and extra-curricular activities tiiat afford 
opportunities to succeed and cultivate positive self- 
images. Where required, a mixture of various ap- 
proachK and programs can offer tiie bridge betwe^ 
school and woriL It can provide a nuturing support 
system for pregnant teens and students in stressful 
situations. As well, it can present a second chance for 
students needing credits to catch up with their class- 
mates or to graduate. 

Seoion One identifies a variety of human 
services and insights that have been found to be 
effective toward understanding and serving the needs 
of youth at-risk. This section also contains suggest^ 
procedures for prediction and identification of youth 
at-risk. Finally, Section One is offered as a helpful 
tool for readers to begin to become aware of the 
varietj' of ideas, activities, and programmatic models 
available. Needless to say, it is extremely important 
for users of this guide to select only tixtst models and 
activities best suited to the youtii at-risk in their own 
communities. 
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Developing Self-Esteem aFid Internal Motivation: 
The Keys to Success^^fo^ 

Kris Graham 



Self esteem involves much moie than 
just feeling good about yourself. It is viewing 
yourself in a positive way, having confidence in 
yourself, sensing your own inherent value, rec- 
ognizing your talents, and giving yourself ac- 
ceptance and approval. It is a complete package 
of interrelated attitudinal sldlls, each an integral 
part: Internal Source, Unique Talents Package, 
Positive Focus, Personal Integrity, and Human- 
ness. Once students undCTStand these individual 
components and develop skills to enhance each 
area, a shift from low to high self esteem begins 
to occur. With repeated opportunity to enhance 
these specifics, students have the tools to struc- 
ture their own lives successfully and to become 
more responsible for themselves. 

In presenting self-esteem development 
successfully, it is critically important to offer a 
scope and sequence program rather than a ran- 
dom collection of games and activities. Intro- 
ducing a concept, learning skills to develop it, 
participating in activities to reinforce it, provid- 
ing many opportunities to practice it, and then 
structuring situations to integrate it with other 
learned skills will bring about positive attitudi- 
nal changes. These changes will manifest them- 
selves in positive behavioral changes. 

A closer examination of the five specific 
areas of Self Esteem reveal that: 

Understanding Internal Source means 
taking more than a superficial look at yourself 
and understanding that every human being has 
dignity and worth. 

The Unique Talents Package empha- 
sizes that every human being is a unique miracle 
filled with a multitude of strength and talent 
packages. Our job in life is to learn what is in 
these packages, to develop those areas as far as 
we can and then to stretch those abilities just a 



little bit more. Since each individual is a unique 
package, we n^ not compete with others, 
because there is no competition which can accu- 
rately compare all of one package to all of 
another package. Once applied, the concept of I 
win, you lose is transformed into an I win, you 
win ^proach to life. 

Positive Focus creates energy while 
negative thoughts and focus weaken us emotion- 
ally and physically. There are productive ways 
to alter our neptive perceptions and empower 
us as individuals. 

Personal Inteeritv is the foundation of 
which the pillar of self esteem is built. Integrity 
is not one big issue, it is thousands of little daily 
issues. In your life do you, "Walk the talk", are 
you congruent inside and outside? 

Humanness is understanding that it is 
OX to make mistakes and that everyone does. 
The important thing is to understand that a 
mistake was your best solution to the situation 
based on your knowledge and skills at the time 
of the decision. A mistake only becomes a 
mistake in reflection and retrospect! What 
matters is, "How can I do it more effectively next 
time to have a mo "5 positive outcome?" 

Once students begin to understand more 
about themselves in these five areas, they begin 
to examine how their frame of self reference has 
been externally based. As they become more 
skilled in dealing with life situations success- 
fully, they begin to shift toward a more intemal 
frame of reference and self assessment. 

As the self esteem reference shifts it 
begins to affect the motivational continuum. All 
individuals are motivated. The key to success is 
creating the desire to work for something be- 
cause you want it personally. When you have a 
vision and a purpose you are hopeful, To 
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achieve success you become committed and 
determined, devote energy to reaching your goal 
and become willing to wait for the results for 
which you are woiidng. 

As youth workers we are in a powerful 
position to influence adolescents. Through the 
relationship we establish with each individual 
student we have tremendous power to impact 
attitudinal changes in young lives. Wc learn by 
observing; communications experts estimate 
that only 70 percent is based on our perceptions 
and non-verbal communication. If we*Svalkthe 
talk" and are congruent, the adolescents we 
work with are getting clear messages. Albert 



Schweitzer sums it up well, "Example is not the 
main thing in influencing others, it is the only 
thing." 
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Alley Camp: Turning At-Risk Students On 

Debra Leigh 



Imagine going to camp and dancing all 
day! Imagine having as your camp counselors, 
professional dancers from the Alvin Ailey 
American Dance Center. Imagine experiencing 
all of that and then having the opportunity to 
write about your feelings and ideas with a pro- 
fessional writer who understands you. Imagine 
being able to talk about growing up with dancers 
who have "bwn there" and a guidance counselor 
who knows how to help campers make their own 
best decisions. It's not a dream. It's real. It's 
Ailey Camp, a special summer program for 
dancing and learning. (Ailey Camp Handbook 
1989) 

Who could predict that four weeks of 
Ailey Camp could transform children, so out of 
shape that they could not complete five minutes 
of physical activity into motivated dynamos 
enduring hours of rehearsals because they wrote 
the show themselves! Who could foresee that a 
student so lacking in math skills, and who could 
not translate spatial relationships into five equal 
steps, could choreograph a complete, original 



dance swjuence — while reciting a moving 
poem? Who could anticipate that one fourth of 
Ailey Can^ycrs would feel so connected to the 
people and the experience that they continued to 
contact staff and that KCFAA would be forced 
to activate an emw-gency youth services network 
to find ongoing postcamp activities? 

The Ailey Camp experience has not only 
greatly improved the self-esteem, creative ex- 
pression and critical thinking skills of at-risk 
Kansas Cty middle school students, but initi- 
ated a pilot model for art educators nationwide. 
Ailey Camp is designed specifically for the at- 
risk child, the urban minority male of lower 
economic status whose opportunities for bond- 
ing to positive role models, deficits in personal 
and cognitive skills and lack of appropriate ac- 
tivities for participation in society predict he will 
be unreachable in a traditional curriculum. 
However, its implications are for all children. 

Ailey Camp's objectives are visionary, yet real- 
istic: 



1 ) . To provide relevant role models for suc- 
cess 

2) . To develop specific, measurable physical, 
analytical and artistic skills 

3) . To provide opportunities for, and encour- 
age, positive peer recognition 

4) . To create a partnership which provides 
opportunities for, and encourages, community 
participation 



5). To create a product and process model, 
document the results, and encourage local and 
national replication 

One year of Gannet Community Priority 
Program funding has formed the partocrship, 
developed the curriculum model, utilized the 
young, multi-racial Alley dancers as role mod- 
els, and initiated the process for replication. 



Reducing Students At-Risk Through Modification 

of Teacher Expectations 

Beatrice L. Logan and Deborah Najee-idlah 



It is not a myth but a harsh reality' that in 
schools all over America students are being 
victimized by low teacher expectations, expec- 
tations brought about in large part by the whole- 
sale endorsement of fundamental beliefs in he- 
redity, cultural intelligence, and testing. Educa- 
tional testing and tracking are used to promote 
these beliefs with few challenges launched 
against them. Teachers and tiic public accept 
these practices and their resulting interpreta- 
tions with few questions, convinced of their 
"soundness" because of the statistical methods 
employed. Consequentiy, wide-scale educa- 
tional tracking persists, with the few challenges 
launched against it having littie widespread af- 
fect. American schools continue to differentiate 
between the "intelligent" and "less intelligent" 
of students, labeling smdents and relegating 
them to fixed curriculum tracks. Teachers con- 
tinue to stack the deck and load the dice against 
students by using invalid predictors of academic 
success, labels gleaned from IQ tests, socioeco- 
nomic status, race, sex, etc., as indicators of how 
well students will perform. There is research to 
show that what educators expect of students is 
likely to be a self-fulfilling prophecy. Many 



teachers interact with smdents they perceive as 
low achievers in substantially different ways 
than they interact with high achievers. For 
example, teachers tend to praise and acknowl- 
edge perceived high achievers in ways that 
challenge students to excel. In contrast, per- 
ceived low achievers frwjuentiy receive nega- 
tive feedback, arc not acknowledged as often, 
and are constantiy reminded of their academic 
deficiencies; ''.ey are made to feel less than 
positive about themselves and their ability to 
perfonn academically. There is a definite corre- 
lation between teachers' verbal and nonverbal 
behavior and student achievement. Students 
implied or expressed, and these practices inhibit 
student learning rather than enhance it. In other 
words, studeni achievement tends to be 
strengthened or threatened in the direction of 
teacher expectations. 

Labeling and low teacher expectations 
have explosive implications. The problem is far 
more perplexing than educators care to admit. 
Deep seated, erroneous beliefs about certain 
groups of students produce underachievers. 
How can students believe in themselves and 
achieve academic success when so many other 



past and present variables, internal and external, 
tell them that they are not capable of academic 
success? Can we as a natio' ifford to continue 
to produce undcrachievers? The answer is a 
resounding NO! 

As educators, we need to think seriously 
about our roles with students, especially those 
we have ticketed as less capable of educational 
achievement Those of us who have the respon- 
sibility of teaching should be forever conscious 
of the implications our sociological beliefs have 
on student achievement We must be genuinely 
committed to fairness and make sure that our 
expectations are positive and of a high nature for 



all students. Teacher education programs must 
carry this message if the major goal of academic 
achievement of ail smdents is to be accom- 
plished. Help, direction, and encouragement can 
be gained by smdying the design and philosophy 
of diose programs which have beea successful in 
promoting academic excellence for all students. 
This presentation highlights some programs 
which have been successful in helping students 
labeled as high risk achieve academic excel- 
lence. We must develop and promote efforts that 
are devoted to the educational possibilides of all 
rather than accept those that work to establish 
and maintain educational limits and mediocrity. 



The Relationship Between Low Self-Esteem 
and At»Risk Students 

Johmie p. Mitchell 



This program focuses on the dynamics of 
self-esteem and how it relates to the develop- 
ment of at-risk students. It begins with an intro- 
duction on the importance of self-esteem and 
how it affects a child's development. Informa- 
tion on how adults (i.e. parents, teachers and 
other significant persons) can foster or retard the 
development of a good self-concept and conse- 
qucntiy reduce the number of at-risk students. 

To demonstrate the powerful impact of 
self-esteem on a child's behavior, an exercise 
will be given involving the workshop partici- 
pants. They will listen to a story of a young 
person who in the course of a day experiences 
the things most children experience and how the 
responses made by others can damage self- 
esteem. 

Each participant is given a piece of paper 
with lALAC written on it. lALAC stands for "I 
am lovable and capable". They will be told how 
everyone feels lovable and capable until the 
people of significance in their lives threaten 
them in ways that make them feel less than 
loving or capable. 

They are asked to listen to the story. As 



each incident that makes the child in the story 
feel less than loving or capable, a piece of his 
LALAC sign is tom off until only a small portion 
of paper is left. 

Each group member is asked to identify 
with the child and to tear a piece of die lALAC 
sign off when he or she hears an incident in the 
story that would make him or her feel less than 
loving or capable. 

After the dynamics of self-esteem are 
explored a brief discussion of how poor self-es- 
teem affects learning and performance in school 
will follow. The "chips*' theoiy of learning will 
be shared. Students with low self-esteem will 
not take the "risk" involved in learning and being 
a good student. Students with high self-esteem 
have extra "chips" and will take a chance in the 
game of learning. However, those with limited 
amounts of "chips" will hold on to their chips 
fearing more lost. "You can, if you think you 
can" is basically the essence of the theory. Stu- 
dents who think well of themselves will do well 
and vice versa for those who do not think well of 
themselves. Students with low self-esteem have 
nothing to invest in learning. Parents and teach- 
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CIS must belli young people get the "chips" of 
positive self-esteem necessary to play "poker" 
in the game of learning. 

The program ends with a video of an at- 
risk student in a < herapy session with the thera- 
pist, a co-therapist, parents and siblings. The 
video shows a family with a "problem" child 
coming in for a family-model therapy session. 
The family is a woiidng class Black family 
where the father uses **whipping" as a form of 



punishment The family have been refmred for 
counseling because ofthe'^problem" kid. Hear- 
ing the members of the family during the session 
gives insight into the relationship of the family 
to the problems of kids and other family mem- 
bers. 

The total program is based on the right of 
the child to feel lovable and capable and to have 
a positive self-concept so that they can be the 
best that they can be... 



How to Design Effective Programs to Meet The 
Needs of Students At-Risk 

JudyLehr 



The creation of model programs to pre- 
pare educators to meet the needs of at-risk stu- 
dents is the major goal of Furman's Center for 
Excellence. Since its inception in the Spring of 
1985, thousands of educatoi^ including admin- 
istrators, teachers, college professors, and srj- 
dents in teacher education programs have bc.;n 
educated on how to implement more effcct.ve 
programs to meet the needs of this often ne- 
glected group of students. 

To accomplish the goal of improving the 
educational opportunities for at-risk students the 
Center of Excellence utilizes three major com- 
ponents as depicted in Figure A. 

Model Dissemination Schools 

Based on research findings on the skills/ 
competencies ne^ed to teach at-risk students, 
staff development plans have been implemented 
in various elementary and middle schools. In a 
model school the entire staff is a part of the initial 
training. Dissemination schools send teams of 
educators (two to five) for training who in turn 
share the successful implementation strategics 
with other faculty. (Train the Trainer Model). 
Currentiy at the elementary level four model 
schools are participa*ing. One model and twelve 
dissemination middle schools are a part of the 
Center. Seminar topics have included such areas 
as: a positive learning environment, instruc- 
tional strategies, needs, and learning styles of at- 



risk students. Educators in the model and dis- 
semination schools exemplify the best practices 
in assuring success for all students, but espe- 
cially the often disconnected student 

Communication and sharing of success- 
ful practices is an essential elonent in the suc- 
cess of tile Center of Excellence. Newsletters, 
an extensive audiovisual library on the most up- 
to-date material on at-risk students, and teacher 
and administrator exchange programs are util- 
ized. 

At-Risk Students 

Altiiough the major tiirust of the project 
has been staff training, some specific interven- 
tion strategies have h^n utilized with at-risk 
students at the middle school level. A six-point 
criteria was developed to identify these students 
including: 

1 ) . 2 years below grade level in either reading 

ormatii or not meetings SAP standard 

2) , Prior suspension 

3) . Participation in free or reduced lunch pro- 

gram 

4) . Chronic absenteeism in tiie previous year in 

school (15 days, excused or unexcused) 

5) . Retention at any grade level 

6) . Teacher recommendation 

The development of training modules to 
effectively assist educators in planning and 
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FIGURE A 



MODEL/DISSEMINATION SCHOOLS 



PLANNING/ 
IMPLEMENTATION 



EVALUATION 



L Skills/Competencies 
IL Staff Development 



•characteristics/nesds of at-risk 

students 
•motivational techniques 
•academic areas - language aiW 

math/science 
•thinking skills - CoRT 
•classnx}m management 
•needs of middle school students 
•parental involvement 
•collaborative strategies 
•self concept/self esteem 
•staff morale 
•counseling 

in. Communication 

•audio visual library 

•newsletters 

•school exchanges 

•dissemination activities - confer 
ences/seminarVworkshops 

•publication "At-Risk, Low Achiev- 
ing Students in the Classroom" 

•modules for implementation 



• standardized text scores 

• inviting schools inventory 

• participants survey 

• BellSouth evaluation form 
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AT-RISK STUDENTS 



TEACHER EDUCATION 



I. Identification 
•6-point criteria 

II. Human Relations 

•conflict resolution 
•value clarification 
•peer relations 
•self esteem 

m. Instruction 

•thinking skills - CoRT 
•study skills 
•pea- learning 

rv. Support System 



I. Undergraduate 

•field experience 
•course requirements 
•student teaching 

n. Graduate 

•summer institute 
•course, "Th* At- 
Risk Student" 



•group 

•adopt a student 
•parents 



•academic performance 
•self concept/attitude 

(Piers-Harris) 
•discipline 
•attendance 



•self assessment 
•university standards 
•on-site evaluation 
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in^lemendng successful programs for at-risk are being disseminated to othsr teacher-training 
students is a major goal. These modules have colleges and school districts in the region, 
been available since the Summer of 1990, and 



Diamonds Will Sparkle (or) Diamonds in the Rough 

JohnT.Reardon 



Edgewood is an elementary school of 
425 students, 32 percent of the children live in a 
low-income housing project Of 10 Bristol ele- 
mentary schools, Edgewood is the most heavily 
impacted with disadvantaged children. It does 
not receive additional Board of Education fund- 
ing to service this population. 

Edgewood offers strong remedial and 
supportive federally funded programs. Most 
children appear to do well on the elementary 
level; however, many students do not complete 
high school. In the school year 1983-84 Edge- 
wood graduated 67 students. At least 20 of these 
were from the low income housing area. Only 4 
students from this same area are presently en- 
rolled in the local high school senor class. 

Edgewood's staff consists largely of 
experienced educators. Through the years they 
have been committed to meeting the needs of at- 
risk children, but have not been focused in their 
efforts. There has not been consistent adminis- 
trative support in the development of special 
approaches and programs for disadvantaged 
children beyond academic remediation. 

In Sept. 1986 John Reardon, a former 
high school administrator, was assigned to 
Edgewood. He brought with him the under- 
standing that high school level drop out preven- 
tion programs occuncd too late to reach these 
children. A core of educators began to explore 
early intervention approaches. Common char- 
acteristics of eventual dropouts were found to be 
evident from an early age. The most significant 
were: 

1. poor attendance or frequent tardiness 
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2. feelings of inadequacy or not being 

important 

3 . poor social-economic background of limited 

experience 

4. parents with: 

limited education 

weak parenting skills 

little regard for importance of education 

employment problems 

5. slow academic progress as measured by 

standardized tests 

An early intervention philosophy de- 
signed to celebrate the potential in each child 
was developed. A family-like atmosphere was 
creat«l with emphasis on inter-communication 
skills. Programs were introduced to develop 
judgmental skills and personal responsibility. 

The "Diamonds Will Sparide" program 
recognizes the children's positive deeds with 
phone calls home to the parents by the principal. 
Industries in the town have supported the pro- 
grams with a pl^ge of 10 cents a call. 

The general approach of the school staff 
has changed from disciplinary to positive rein- 
forcement All school-wide activities were 
designed to encourage the participation of at- 
risk students. 

In September 1986, Edgewood received 
a $5000 grant from the state for innovative 
programs for at-risk children. Four major objec- 
tives were put forth and strategies developed to 
address each one. About 40 children chosen for 
the program were identified by class teachers, 
principal and support staff. 
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L Create bond between child and school 

1. Attendance policy established with indi- 
vidual contracts, rewanis for good attendance 
and home contract for absences. 

2. Mentors from school staff & business 
matched to children to provide support 

3. After school activities are offered at Edge- 
wood from community resources. 

4. Special Saturday enrichment experiences 
are offered. 

n. Improve Self-Esteem of at-risk children 

1. Minority cultures featured in special pro- 
grams 

2. Structured opportunities to contribute to 
school as aides & readers. 

3. Visitors from government to listen to their 
ideas. 

4. Awards programs recognizing effort and 
achievement. 

m. Emphasize Value & Relevance of 
Education 

1. Saturday field trips to explore community 
and career opportunities. 

2. Visits from community stressing possi- 
bilities available to those with High School 
diploma. 

3. Teaching emphasizes practical applica- 
tion of basic skills. 

IV. Improve parentis attitudes toward 
education 

1. Special invitations to attend school func- 
tions and conferences. Transportation arrang- 
ments are given to parents. 

2. Minority & community religious leaders 
have been included in the development of 
programs. They are of great help with specific 
problems. 

3. Home visits made frequently by principal 
and teachers. 

4. Parents visit when school is in session for 
special programs to better understand school 
setting. 

In 1989 Edgewood School was 
"adopted" by Associated Spring in recognition 
of their special efforts. This company is provid- 
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ing mentors, readers to the children and addi- 
tional financial support. 
Evidence of success: 

1 . Attendance of the target group improved by 

224%. 

2. The percentage of children scoring above 

SO%ile on the S.A.T. has risen 5 points 
a year for the past 4 years. 

3. The number of phone calls miade to homes of 

at-risk children with good reports now 
gready exceeds those made for discipli- 
nary reasons. 

4. Parents of at-risk children are attending more 

school functions. 
Ten members have been active on many pro- 
fessional committees, i.e. Drop Out Prevention, 
Compensatory Education Cuniculum Commit- 
tee, Kindergarten Curriculum, Professional 
Development Council, Supportive Sendees, 
Teacher Center, Alternative Education. Repm 
Card Committee. This participation has aligned 
city-wide policy to addressing the needs of dis- 
advantaged children. Many of the group at- 
tended and presented at the National Drop-Out 
Prevention conference at their own expense. 
Additionally, Barbara Driscoll is the BFT Union 
Vice-President and contributes time to the Soup 
Kitchen. Three members have been trained as 
facilitators in the "Developing Capable Young 
People" Program. Leslie Lowrey is a member of 
the state organization for Developing Capable 
Young People. Sally Imfield also teaches in an 
Adult Basic Education Program. John Reardon 
is a Eucharistic minister in the church, past 
president of the administrator's union, has 
served on the Juvenile Review Board and the 
Bristol Youth Council. This year he has run for 
city council in Bristol. 

Edgewood' s team has worked with great 
commitment to meet the special needs of its 
students who require more than academic sup- 
port This team makes great demands of itself 
and meets them. 
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The SaUie Zetterower Math Project is 
based on the concept that multiple, meaningful 
exposures to math concepts provide young stu- 
dents with a successful foundation in math. The 
at-risk student is sometimes faced with a school 
world that is mainly a note, pencil ami p^)er 
approach to math. The Sallie Zetterower teach- 
ers wanted to better meet the develqmiental 
needs of students in Kimtogarten, Hist, and 
Second Grades in the area of math. Through a 
collaborative efF<nt between college and school 
personnel, a math project was <tevel(q)ed at 
Sallie Zetterower Elementary which would 
address sound learning principles. 

Students at Sallie Zetterower follow a 
traditional math text, but not in the traditional 
way. Teache/s have restructured the math cur- 
riculum to support the concept that multiple 
experiences with math skills will produce true 
understanding. For example, the teachers may 
present a lesson on *ielling time" during twenty 
short episodes rather then the five long lessons 



that have been traditionally taught A major 
functicm of the math project is this multiple 
exposure strand 

Another major function is that each math 
lesson is divided into short teachhg episodes on 
different skills. This function especially sup- 
ports the at-risk student who has a short attention 
span. The short episodes allow for more active 
teaching on more skills, and for more active 
student participation. 

A third maj<^ function of the project is 
the use of manipulatives, not only in a cursory 
way to introduce a skill, but in a vital, logical 
way which tells the young student that he has a 
natural (nientadon toward mathematics. Suc- 
cess is built into this process. 

The program is an exciting one where 
teachers are given credit for their knowledge 
about teaching young children, where at-risk 
student has an excellent foundation in math, and 
where collaboration between college and school 
is fully utilized 



Staff Development and the 
Dropout Crisis 

Alay Sutcliffe & Jim Malanomki 



Current research on the dropout crisis 
continue to support that the relationship between 
self-concept and student achievement is directly 
related to success in many areas of school life - 
social as well as academic. These findings point 
out that the dropout problem affects students 
throughout our nation with the inno' cities 
suffering most with dropout rates that may ex- 
ceed 50 percent From study to study the figures 
differ slightiy, yet all racial and ethnic groups arc 
affected. The destruction of this kind of human 



potential is a national tragedy and threatens the 
welfare of our nation. 

It is possible to reverse and eventually 
minimize the dropout crisis. Teachers can be 
trained in skills to enable them to control the 
environment in which students spend more than 
one thousand hours a year for 12 to 14 years. 
Through efficacious staff development pro- 
grams, teachers can be given die gift of power 
that will enable them to create "nurturing co- 
coons", as described by William Raspbeny in 
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SepL, 1985 Educator's Newsletter Foundation. 
Teachers can be taught to interact in positive 
ways that foster healthy self-concept and en- 
courage self-esteem. Additionally, teachers 
can, through appropriate staff development 
programs, begin to tailor lessons to reach and 
teach all students. When teachers have the skills 
to identify and respond to students' preferences 
for processing information and to provide class- 
room instruction that builds in success for all 
students, will become effective in our efforts to 
keep students tuned in to learning rather than 
dropping out to tread the road to tomorrow. 

Performance Learning Systems has es- 
tablished a staff develc^ment training that di- 
rectly addresses the dropout crisis and has been 
successfully used in several districts. This train- 
ing is provided through two fort)^our courses - 
Project T.E.A.CJI., which focuses on the as- 
pect of creating a positive classroom climate in 
which students can experience success and self- 
esteem can grow, and TEACHING through 
LEARNING CHANNELS, which empowers 
teachers to reach the learning preferences of all 
students. 

Training topics addressed in Project 
T.E.A.C.H. include: 

* Verbal Communication Skills 

* Resolving Problems 

* Reducing Confrontatio'^ and Conflict 

* Using Humor in the Classroom 
Using Team Building Skills 

* Discipline Decision-making 
Training topics addresses in TEACH- 
ING through LEARNING CHANNELS in- 
elude: 

* Identifying Teacher's Own Preference 

Learning and Teaching Style 

* Identifying Students' Learning Chan- 

nels 

* Using KTAV (Kinesthetic, Tactile, 

Auditory and Visual) Strategics 
with students 

* Using SDLOC Strategies for Process- 

ing Information 



* Abstract and Conciete Concepts 

* Sequential and Global Organizatiun 

* Memory Strategies - Short and Long 

Term. 

Perfomiance Learning Systems builds 
into all its training, the model formulated by 
Bruce Joyce to ensure that teachers successfully 
internalize the skills taught. 

KNOWLEDGE - sound th^ry and prac- 
tical application of successful teaching practices 
are provided 

MODEL - instmctors must demonstrate 
the skills they instruct 

!HlACnCE- training offers opportuni- 
ties for many safe practices of skills taught 

OBSERVE w/FEEDBACK - teachers 
observe one another's practicing skills and give 
specific, accurate feedback that is non-evaluative 

COACHING - teachers arc encouraged 
to engage in on-going coaching to achieve art- 
istry in teaching 

The KASH principle represents the 
''payoff' in adopting the training program de- 
scribed above. In working with at risk students, 
teachers are primarily dealing with attitudes - the 
most difficiUt of all things to change. PLS be- 
lieves that the most effective change comes about 
when the teachers are able to make adjustments in 
themselves. 

The teacher can change a smdent's atti- 
tude by: 

1) Giving the student new KNOWL- 
EDGE to help cause success in the classroom 

2) Modeling or illustrating of SKILL 
resulting from new knowledge 

3) Practicing new sldlls which will help 
suidents develop productive learning HABITS 

4) Allowing the student to experience 
success which will begin to have a positive im- 
pact on ATTITUDE 

Can we do something about the dropout 
crisis? Yes, we can dramatically reverse it and 
ultimately minimize it. 
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I TARGET POPULATION 

— Si?c: 2,000 + annually 

— Age: 16 years through adult 

— Entry level: 6th grade reading level 

— Referrals: local public/private high 

schools, youth agencies, courts, 
individuals 

n OVERVIEW 

The Jefferson County metropolitan area, 
which includes Louisville, has an estimated 36.S 
percent of its population (over 25) who have not 
conq>leted high school In addition, over 2,000 
students per year leave the public schools with- 
out coo^leting the requiiements for a high 
school diploma. This translates into over 
170,000 people, 16 and over, who did not com- 
plete hi^ school. Recognizing these facts, the 
Superintendent and Jefferson County 
Board of Education authorized the development 
of an optional high school program. The Jeffer- 
son County High School q>en on Januaiy 21, 
1986 with an anticipated enroUment level of 200 
students for the spring semester. The school 
exceeded this enrollment the first week and 
eventually served o.'cr 700 students during its 
first semester of operation. 

The school was designed to serve the 
entire district and enroll all present and former 
students who were interested in obtaining a high 
school diploma. The school was to be open/ 
entry exit with flexible schedules and extended 
school days and school year. It was to be located 
in public school facilities and in multiple loca- 
tions in order that problems of student transpor- 
tation would be minimal. The director, coordi- 
nator, counselor and teachers were to be selected 
and trained to serve the "at risk" students. The 
instructional design was to promote academic 
success with guaranteed high basic skills com- 
petence, while the methods and approach was to 



be completely different from the **rcgular" high 
scht3ol. The school: 

— would contain provisions for students, re- 
gardless of age, to have an opportunity to 
enroll in over 30 technical training programs 
offered by the district 

— ^would provide a complete academic and 
career assessment for all students 

— ^would provide pre-employment skills train- 
ing, job development, placement and follow-up 
for students needing and wanting employment 
while attending school 

— would provide career counseling and assis- 
tance in post secondary training after 
graduation 

— would provide computer assisted instruc- 
tion for all students 

m PROPOSAL 

The Jefferson County High School is a 
new, highly innovative and progressive educa- 
tional program, leading the non-traditional sm- 
dent to the completion of a traditional high 
school diploma. Without the rigidity of the 
conventional high school structure, JCHS can 
allow itself the flexibility to m^t the needs and 
demands of most "at-risk" students. 

In this paper a plan is introduced about 
this four year old high school, it illustrates the 
framework and philosophy upon which this 
particular program is built. A profile of our 
student population, as well as describe our entry 
policies. Special attention will )k f/aid to the 
referral and assessment procedures as we care- 
fully illustrate a practical program, whose prog- 
ress can be traced from the earliest stages of 
development, to the current existence of the 
program as it functions today, a large, urban high 
school with an enrollment of 2,000 + and a docu- 
mented record of success. 
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Diffiering Lit^fraqy Achievemeiit Expectations of 
At-Risk Studeiits, 

Geoffrey Fwceil 



The Schenectady Literacy Project was 
conceived as a means by which to examine the 
subject of literacy definitions and practices in 
Schenectady County. One of the components of 
the project is the study of "at-risk" populations 
of children (grades K-3) in selected schools in 
the county. By "at-risk," we mean those chil- 
dren who, for one reason or another, find them- 
selves unable to acquire literacy skills which 
conform to the norms and rules of literacy held 
by their teachers and parents. 

The at-risk component of the study 
(hereafter "the project") has three goals: (1) to 
discover the literacy expectations which teach- 
ers have of children in K-3 classroom settings in 
selected schools; (2) to explore home literacy 
environments of children in order to design 
better ways in which to intervene effectively in 
the educational process on behalf of at-risk chil- 
dren: and (3) to monitor (a) classroom proc- 
esses/teaching methods find (b) indicators of 
achievement in those classrooms, as a way of 
assessing the degree to which the learning of 
literacy is enhanced in such environments. 
These goals will be attained through the obser- 
vation of classrooms, the interview of pupils, 
teachers, administrators and parents, and the 
analysis of the educational statistics of the 
schools under study. 

The five schools chosen represent rural, 
urban and suburban county settings. Employ- 
ment in the neighborhoods is diversified, em- 
bracing light to heavy industry, sc» aces and 
public sector work. The communities reasona- 
bly represent the ethnic diversity of the county, 
as well as the various socioeconomic categories 
present in the county. 

In this paper, we wish to discuss prelimi- 
nary results of the project In particular, the 



notions of litoacy achievement and the defini- 
tions of literacy which kindergarten teachers in 
the schools hold, as well as the differences among 
the schools themselves, will be our focus. For 
example, the expectations which kinder^garten 
teachers in relatively well-to-do neighborhoods 
have of their pupils are compared with the expec- 
tations of those teaching in depressed, innn-city 
areas. Although the definitions of literacy which 
these various teaches bold are »milar, their 
expectations for literacy acquisition among the 
children are not The value of this comparative 
approach, we expect, will be the attainment of a 
measwie of understanding concerning the impli- 
cations of teachers' views regarding literacy and 
its definition/acquisition, and their smdents' 
achievements in this regard. 

As our preliminary research has shown, a 
large number of inner-city parents do not possess 
the literacy skills essential to the task of assisting 
their children in the acquisition of literacy. Thus, 
one of the project's principle aim is the establish- 
ment of a means by which at-risk children may 
acquire literacy entirely within the school setting. 

Another preliminary finding of this proj- 
ect is the apparent need to design elective inter- 
vention programs for at-risk children. Our as- 
sumption is that, since ma^iy at-risk children are 
only identified as such when they are placed in 
remedial reading courses in the fourth or fifth 
grade, an early detection and a treatment option 
must be crv ;d in order to avoid the costly and 
time-consuming process of ren:^ation. The 
intervention is seen as a program of flexible 
response to at-risk children exhibiting varying 
degrees of difficulty in reading, writing and 
communicating. The program would be de- 
signed by collaborating teachers, parents, admin- 
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By examining the definitions and expec- 
tations of literacy which educators and parents 
use in their attempts to convey the skills of 
reading, writing and communication to young 
children, we bcEeve that we can effectively 



address the problems of literacy acquisition in 
at-risk populations in such a way as to derive 
truly generalized insights into the nature of the 
problem. 



GOALS: Intensive Care for At-Rtek^^^ 

Wendell Hawze 



GOALS : Graduation Options and Alter- 
natives to Leaving School is a dropout preven- 
tion program that provides unmotivated and 
unsuccessful students an opportunity to gradu- 
ate from high school. It is designed to coexist 
with all other programs in the regular school 
environment arid to share facilities, personnel 
and resources of the school. 

Research cites many reasons for student 
leaving school before graduation. Often a series 
of unsuccessful experiences overwhelms the 
student The GOALS program is designed to 
meet educational environment Program goals 
include: 

1. Improved school attendan'^e 

2. Improved academic performance 

3. Improved self-concept 

4. Reduced disciplinary problems 

5. Increas«i parental involvement 

6. Increased holding power of the 

school 

The program stresses a lower teacher- 
pupil ratio. Classes are capped at 18 students, 
thus allowing increased teacher-student interac- 
tion. As well, the lower teacher-pupil ratio 
allows for a less stressful classiwra environ- 
ment 

The GOALS program provides for a 
team approach. The team consists of core per- 
sonnel and support personnel. Core personnel 
include the classroom teachers, a dropout pre- 
vention specialist, an attendance aide, and a 
school-based administrator. The support team is 
comprised of other school personnel, including 



the occupational specialist, the intervention 
center (in-school suspension) instructor, the 
school resource officer, guidance counselon> 
and other personnel assigned to the regular 
school program. 

An essential ingredient of the program is 
the Student Success Plan, which involves a 
positive emphasis on (1) the learning environ- 
ment (2) school attendance, (3) discipline, (4) 
grading, and (5) the school facility. Personal- 
ized instruction also is an essential element of 
the Smdent Success Plan. Each student is as- 
signed a core teacher who assesses each student 
when he/she enters the program using available 
standardized test scores and other available in- 
formation. After this data has been gathered and 
evaluated, the core teacher, in conjunction with 
other team members, develops the Student 
Success Plan. This plan includes an educational 
plan to help and a career plan. The student 
progress through the program. 

Students are admitted to tiie GOALS 
program based upon a composite profile of the 
at-risk student. This profile includes such char- 
acteristics as (1) a grade point average of 1.5 or 
lower, (2) low stanines on standardized tests, (3) 
being over-age for grade, (4) having been re- 
tained in grade, (5) having a history of discipline 
problems, (6) having a history of attendance 
problems, (7) having a family history of drop- 
outs, (8) displaying a lack of involvement in 
school activities, 90 being ineligible for excep- 
tional student education programs, (10) being 
involved with school agencies, (11) having 
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health problems, (12) displaying a poor self- 
concept, (13) having previous involvement in 
alternative education programs, and (14) ad- 
ministrative pronxstion. 

Parent support and involven»nt is a 
crucial clement of the GOALS program. Fre- 
quent telephone contact is required As well, 
students take home weekly progress reports 
showing academic performance, attendance 
and discipline. Parents are encouraged to come 
to school for scheduled meetings as well as on a 
"drop in** basis. 

A variety of instructional strategies are 
used. Flexible use of instructional time is im- 
portant, with class periods being broken down 
into smaller blocks of time that allow for a 
variety of activities in any single class period. 
Computm are utilized for renmlial skill build- 
ing, computer-assisted instruction, and creative 
thinking and problem-solving activities. A 
practical life sldlls approach is used and lessons 
are designed in a competency-based format 
Finally, state-approved course modifications 



are offered that allow for combinations of course 
requirements to pemiit students to make up 
credit; and work ahead to speed up progress 
toward graduation. These course modifications 
allow students to earn credits ia innovative ways 
while stilll meeting intended outcomes of cur- 
riculum &amewoiks. 

Program evaluation is carried out in both 
foimal and informal ways. Team naembers 
within the school meet weekly to assess program 
progress as well as to assess and evaluate indi- 
vidual students' performancx. Fcamal data col- 
lection is carried out on an annual basis. The 
infomial and formal evaluation process results 
in program changes and modifications to en- 
hance the chance of success for students. 

The program has been in existence since 
1986. It began as a pilot program in two high 
schools with ninth-giade students. The program 
has been expanded one grade level per year in 
each school. As well, the program has been 
extended to currentiy involve seven high 
scha>ls and two vocational-technical center. 



Two Outreach Programs Whereby Coll^c^; C 
Area High ScIl0oIs Les$e^ 

At'lUsk Studients 

LouisEmond 



Since most colleges draw the majority of 
their students from regional high schools, it is in 
their best interest to help those institutions ad- 
dress the growing problem of At Risk students. 
This presentation will discuss the philosophy, 
organization, staffing, and monitcring of two 
outreach programs that are practical, cost-effec- 
tive, and succcssfiil. Those attending this ses- 
sion will be given specific guideline for implem- 
entation. 

The first program utilizes specially se- 
lected and trained college students to tutor high 
school students in subject-specific material and 
in study skills. The program can be localized at 
the high school or the college campus, with the 



tutors receiving college credit (Peer Tutoring 
101-102) for participation. The presentation 
will address tutor selection and training, facili- 
ties, scheduling. At Risk smdent referrals, spe- 
cial provisions for LD students, and evaluation. 

The second program involves basic 
skills summer workshops, weeklong sessions 
that cover reading, writing, math, and study 
skills. Informal scnMining for various learning 
difficulties is also included. The total program 
covers faculty recruitment and compensation, 
facilities, scheduling, student-guided social and 
cultural activities, selection of At Risk partici- 
pants, long-term monitoring of participants' 
progress, and program evaluation. 
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The program is designed to provide a 
comprehensive curriculum to help at-risk stu- 
dent identify career goals early in high school. 
This program would thereby increase the 
student's chances of completing their high 
school education and enrolling in a postsecon- 
dary institution and decrease their chances of 
dropping out of high school. 

The Careers and Qioices program was 
implemented at TCL in 1987 as a pilot program 
at Battery Creek High School in Beaufort to 
focus on dropout prevention and deal with the 
problem of at-risk students. The primary thrust 
of the program is to emphasize that Careers and 
Choices makes education more desirable and 
relevant for students by giving them the oppor- 
tunity to choose a career goal which will lead to 
cmployability, thereby decreasing the chances 
of dropouts among the students enrolled in the 
program. 

Since the inception of the program in 
1987 the numbers of students enrolled has 
grown from 120 to 1,448 and the program has 



expanded from one (1) school in 1987 to seven 
(7) schools in 1990. The schools that have 
participated and are currently participating in 
the Careo^ and Choices Program are as follows: 
Battery Creek High School, Burton, South Caro- 
lina, Beaufort High School, Beaufort, South 
Carolina, Hilton Head High School, Hilton 
Head, South Carolina, Estill High School, Estill, 
South Carolina, Wade Hampton High School, 
Hampton, South Carolina, Jasper County Ifigh 
School, Ridgeland, South Carolina, and Walter- 
boro High School, Walterboro, South Carolina. 

The interest in the Careers and Choices program 
comes from not only the high school administra- 
tion and faculty, but alsofrom students. TCL has 
had a continuing demand to extend this program 
to all eight high schools in the four-county 
service area. Due to limited funds and staff , the 
program has not had the c^ability to be imple- 
mented at the eight high schools in the College's 
four-county service area. 



CAREER EDUCATION/EXPLORATION SESSIONS 



Session 1: Overview of the Career Planning 
Process 

A. What is Career Planning? 

B. Career Vs. Job 

C. Why Plan? 

D. Why Work? 

Session 2: Career Journey 

A. Steps to Effective Career Planning 

Session 3: Career Planning Is A Etecision 
Making Process 

A. What Is Involved? 

B. The Process 

C. Relative Importance of Decisions 
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Session 4: Assessing Your Interest, Abilities and 
Experience 
A. Assessment Instruments 

1. Myers Briggs 

2. Self-Directed Search 

3. Career Assessment Invcntoiy 

4. Who Am I? 

Session 5: Career Exploration Activities 

A. DISCOVER (computer-based 
career planning system) 

B. SCOIS (computerized method of 
delivering up to date career, educa- 
tional and occupational information) 

C. Occupational Research (D.O.T.) 

3U 



Session 6: Learning About Occupations 

A. Worid of Work Maps 

B. Woric Tasks 

C. Work Settings 

D. Career Ladder 

E. Salaries 



Session 7: Making Educational Qioices and 
Career Plans 

A. Identify Paths of Training 

B. Identify Paths of Study 
1. Resources 

a. Peterson's Guides 
— Your Career Action Plan (Follow Up) — 



CAREERS AND CHOICES EXPLORATION PROGRAM 



1 . Provide career planning to approximately 800 students during the 1989-90 school year. 

2. Increase student knowledge about the career planning pnx;ess. 

3. Assist the student in exploring different careers. 

4. Provide the student with information that will allow him to make decisions related to his 
occupation. 

5. Introduce students to a variety of resources important in career planning. 

6. Give students practice in research and locating occupational and educational information. 

7. Provide students witii the tools necessary to do self evaluation. 

8. Provide students the opportunity to review assessment and inventory results. 

9. Provide assistance to each student in recognizing his/her limitations and potentials of how to 
utilize information in planning careers. 

10. Document a career plan for each student participating in the program. 

1 1 . Implement Careers and Choices Program at eight high schools during the 1989-90 school 
year. 



CAREER/EXPLORATION GOALS 



GOAL 1 : To encourage and assist students to decide on career goals. 

GOAL 2; By the conclusion of the program, 75% of the participants will have made a career 
decision as indicated on individual career action plans. 
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CAREERS AND CHOICES EXPLORATION PROGRAM 

What to keep in mind when starring a Careers and Choices Progra 



1. Make sure the president of the college is an integral part in the partnership with the high 
school. 

2. Start off with one central goal and then expand your goals as the program expands. 

3. Start with one school and do a pilot-test to see if there is a need for such a program. 

4. The instructor who is hired to teach the program must be well motivated, enthusiastic and 
enjoy working with high school students. 

5. Word of mouth is the best advertisement for the program, So your first impression with 
the high school is crucial. 

a. Make sure the principal as well as the guidance counselors are involved in the 
planning stage and have input in organizing the program in their school. 

6. Make sure you advertise the Program. Call your local newspaper and ask them to cover 
the story. Try to get a picture taken with the president of the college, principal of the 
high school, and the person teaching the class. 

7. When beginning a Careers and Choices Program for high school smdents try to target the 
sophomores. At this point you can help students find out what classes they need to take to 
reach their career goals as well as catch them early enough in their high school years to 
begin their career plan. 

8. The Program marketing strategy can be: 

a. To impact on the drop out rate of their school. 

b. To expose students to Career Planning before they become seniors. 

9. When beginning a Careers and Choices Program tiy to negotiate that the program be mn 
through specific classes, i.e. English or History versus students coming to a designated 
location. 
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Wbo Is Responsible For ^^^L 
Impiications^^^f^^ 

Ellen Tomcfun & Steven MXulver 



The focus on public education has drawn 
attention to the large numbo^ of students who 
leave school prior to graduation. In the coming 
decades the number of at-risk students is ex- 
pected to increase more rapidly than the rest of 
the school age population, underscoring the 
need to address the pix)blems of students at risk 
(Pallas, Natriello, & McDiU, 1989). However, 
merely focusing on the typical background 
characteristics of these students such as SES, 
minority status, and single-parent homes, as 
previous studies have done, has limited useful- 
ness. The **within-child" or epidemiological 
model limited to immutable demographic char- 
acteristics blames the child for school failure 
while ignoring the context in which the child 
functions, namely the school environment 
(Spindlcr & Spindler, 1989; Richardson, Casa- 
nova, Placier & Guilfoyle, 1989; Wehlage and 
Ruttcr, 1987). 

As we look for ways of reforming and 
changing educational delivery systems to meet 
the needs of at-risk students, the role of the 
teacher is critical. It is the teacher who is 
charged with meeting the needs of those in the 
classroom and who is ultimately responsible for 
implementing special programs (Richardson- 
Koehler, 1988). Furtiiermore, teachers* beliefs 
about their responsibility for learning and their 
perceptions about the influence they have on 
student performance affect the types of interac- 
tions that take place in the classroom (Ashton & 
Webb, 1986; Wehlage, Rutter, Smith, & Lesko, 
1989). So, it makes sense to closely examine 
teachers' beliefs about their role in the develop- 
ment of student skills and behaviors, especially 
where at-risk students are concerned. 

This study focuses on teachers' beliefs 
about responsibility for learning, and percep- 



tions of influence over learning. The source of 
the data was the Phi Delta Kappa Students At 
Risk Survey (Frymicr, 1989) which was admini- 
stered to a nationwide sample of 9652 teachers 
in 276 schools. Teachers were asked how re- 
sponsible they felt for each of ten student-related 
outcomes: reading comprehension, mathemat- 
ics skills, writing skills, listening skiUs, daily 
attendance, genoal behavior, attitude toward 
school, completion of homework, attention in 
class, and higher order thinking skills. Teachers 
were also asked how much influence they felt 
they had on the same student outcomes and 
whetho- teacher, student, (H- parent was most 
responsible for each outcome. Teacher re- 
sponses to these items were examined in relation 
to two factors (a) grade level of the teacher, ele- 
mentaiy, middle, or secondary, and (b) per- 
ceived level of student performance, below 
average, average, and above average. 

Results indicate that overall teachers at 
all grade levels believe they are responsible for 
the attainment of academic skills, but parents are 
responsible for student behavior, attitude to- 
ward school, and attendance. Responsibility for 
completion of homework and classroom atten- 
tion varies according to grade level. In particu- 
lar, teachers believe tiiat parents are most re- 
sponsible for completion of homework in ele- 
mentary school, but tiie burden of responsibility 
shifts to students at the middl^junior high and 
senior high school levels. Teachers believe tiiat 
they are most responsible for classroom atten- 
tion at tiie elementary level, but students are 
nx)st responsible at the middle/junior high and 
senior high levels. 

Elementary teachers tend to assume 
more responsibility for attainment of reading, 
matii, writing, listening, and higher level think- 
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ing skills than upper level teachers. Likewise 
they believe they have more influence over the 
attainment of these skills than upper level teach- 
ers. However, at the elementary level, teachers 
of below-average students consistently believe 
they are less responsible and less influential 
over the attainment of each of the academic 
skills than teachers of average or above-average 
students. The same pattern emerged for behav- 
ioral factors that teachers identified as the pri- 
mary responsibility of parents. Specifically, at 
the elementary level teachers assumed less re- 
sponsibility and influence over attendance, atti- 
tude toward school, general behavior, home- 
work completion, and attention in class for 
below-average students than for average or 
above-average students. 

These findings suggest that even in ar- 
eas for which teachers feel primary responsible, 
such as reading and math, they believe they are 
less responsible and less influential with low- 
achieving students. Iftcachers believe that what 
they do in the classroom does not influence 
student outcomes, serious concerns about class- 
room interactions and teacher expectations 
arise. Attributing lack of success to factors over 
which students and teachers have little control, 
such as student ability or home environment, 
overlooks the potential impact of die school 
environment As we look to ways of delivering 
effective instruction to at-risk students through- 
out the school process, program must focus on 
expectations for success and shared responsibil- 
ity for student outcomes among teachers, stu- 
dents and parents. 
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At-Risk Students Waiit To Learii 



Educators who woik with students ten to 
fourteen years old agree that this age group has 
special characteristics. These are young people 
in transition from childhood into adolescence. 
The term "transescence" was introduced to de- 
scribe this stage of dcvelopnant, which is as 
distinctive, different, and inqxntant as the other 
more familiar stages of infancy, early childhood, 
or adolescence. It has been said that about the 
only thing transescents have in conmion is that 
they have nothing in common. Regular class- 
room instruction has its own particular chal- 
lenges for this age group, but for those students 
considered "at-risk" because they are one or 
more years behind instructionally, the challenge 
is intensified for the teacher as well as the 
student and the parent 

Seldom is only one factor responsible for 
a student meriting the label of "at-risk"; more 
often a variety of factors is involved. While pre- 
venting and reducing the number of students at 
risk takes many and varied approaches at all 
grade levels, emphasis had deliberately been 
placed upon reading at our middle school. There 
is a good reason for this, for in a large measure 
success in ^il academic areas is dependent upon 
reading ability. By the time a student reaches 
transescence, failure in other basic skills is ac- 
companied by failure in reading. The vicious 
cycle of frustration/failure becomes intensified 
and more complicated problems result For all 
the reasons students may not be reading when 
they reach the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades- 
from slow learners, reluctant learners, limited 
experimental backgrounds, limited language 
development to bright underachievers-they 
share a common need for special help if they are 
to break out of the fnistration/failurc mode that 
is often associated with lack of achievement 

That special help was forthcoming 
through the Chapter I reading program at Norris 



Mkidle School. Using effective school research 
an instructional model was implemented. The 
pilot was based on the position that learning is 
directly related to time on task, appropriate and 
available resources, immediate feedback, high 
expectations, and helping the student feel in- 
cluded and committed to learning. 

Sixth, seventh, and eighth grade students 
who qualified for Chapter I instnictional reading 
were scheduled into classes with a pupil/teacher 
ratio of 12:1. Students were then given a diag- 
nostic pretest to identify strengths and weak- 
nesses and to determine tiie instnictional level. 
This diagnosis shapes tiie remedial effort 
through an individual printout of the student's 
skill deficiencies with all available resources in 
school to support tiie acquisition of that skill. 
This included all existing software, reading 
activities, magazines, basal series, reading kits, 
English books, and library books. During each 
class the teacher helped the student to set and 
attain realistic goals and to focus on desired 
outcomes. 

After consulting witii the tcachCT or after 
a teacher-directed activity, tiic student moved 
tiirough learning stations tiwt were self-instruc- 
tional and paced to meet the individual needs of 
the students. These learning stations involved 
instructional materials at the learner's level and 
computers which reinforced success. Learning 
tasks and materials were kept meaningful and 
tiie learning sequence was so structured tiiat the 
student was led to die place were relationships 
and generalizations were clear and self-discov- 
ery was a logical next step. 

When the student's work was completed 
he/she corrected it and received immediate fin- 
back. If mastery was not obtained, the teacher 
regrouped and retaught A final posttest was ad- 
ministered to evaluate growth and achievement. 
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A backlog of success experiences helped 
U> sustain the student when difficulty was en- 
countered. Each student added to the store of 
success experiences during each remedial ses- 
sion. 

The one hundred and forty students who 
participated in this program made an average 
NCE fain of 3 NCE's on the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills. The students in the regular remedial 



re^ng classes lost 5 NCE's from pre toposttest 
In addition to the statistical data^ attendance 
improved and the teachers have seen a more 
positive attitude demonstrated by the students. 
There were only two discipline referrals from 
the pilot group during the time they were in- 
volved in the reading program. One veteran 
reading teacher of 19 years said it was her best, 
tnost rewarding school year. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ £ 

Elaine Walker, Peter H(mid& 



The presence of a large number of young 
adults who have dropped out of school and are 
ill-prepared in basic skills has raised consider- 
able concern about the potential deleterious 
effects this poses for the society as a whole. The 
gravity of diis situation has prompted scholars 
and practioners to direct their attention to the 
plight of the "at-risk" student. This can be seen 
in research attempts to clarify the deHnition of 
"at-risk", to help identify the factors which con- 
tribute to making a student "at-risk", and also to 
develop preventive strategies for reducing the 
number of students who are likely to experience 
failure within the formal educational system 

The Newark School District, which is 
the largest urban school district in the state of 
New Jersey, has within the past three years ini- 
tiated several programs for its "at-risk" popula- 
tion. With a dropout rate of close to 40 percent, 
and a high rate of teenage pregnancy, the District 
has been prompted to develop innovative pro- 
grams in order to strengthen its ability to keep 
students in school. Many of these programs 
reflect current trends in school reform move- 
ments and include a school- based child care 
center project for parenting teens; a special 
counseling program for at-risk elementary stu- 



dents; an alternative high school program for 
returning drop-outs; an after school tutorial 
program for at-risk elementary and high school 
students, and an academic accelerated program 
for students who have been retained at least 
twice. In addition to these programs, closer 
attention is being paid to the bilingual popula- 
tion, which constitutes an important category of 
our "at-risk population" because of language 
and cultural baniers. We have initiated a longi- 
tudinal study that will track the progress of 
bilingual children who are mainstreamcd as a 
way of determining what factors may contribute 
to these children becoming "at-risk". 

The Office of Planning, Evaluation and 
Testing is currently in the process of investigat- 
ing the effectiveness of all of these programs 
and will be publishing a monograph on its 
major findings. The purpose of this presenta- 
tion is twofold. It will first present the research 
findings on the effectiveness of two of these 
programs for which research is completed. TTie 
at-risk counseling study suggests that, in the 
area of self esteem, the "at-risk" student's feel- 
ings about the home impact significantly on his 
or her achievement and attendance patterns and 
so programs designed to improve the self es- 
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teem of students are likely to be more success- 
ful, especially if parental involvement is en- 
couraged. The data on the afterschool tutorial 
project indicate that students with compara- 
tively weaker skills to begin with showed sig- 
nificant improvement in academic perform- 
ance and that their scores at some grade levels 
surpassed those that of the district comparison 
group. 

The second purpose of this paper is to 
describe the other projects like the school- 
based childcare center, which is a collaborative 



project with several health and childcare agen- 
cies and the bilingual mainstreaming study. 
These are studies for which only preliminaiy data 
are available, but these studies are of interest 
because of the evaluaticm paradigms and analyti- 
cal focus which we have adqjtcd. They point out 
many of the special issues which arise in studying 
and evaluating innovative projects for the "at- 
risk" student since they tend to comprise a group 
of projects for which traditional paradigms of 
evaluation are not entirely appropriate. 



Predicting College Success: Who is At-Risk 

JtuUthSchulz 



Introduction 

What happens to students as they move 
along their coUege or miiversity careers, when 
they complete with classmates of varying abili- 
ties? More specifically: 

1. What criteria arc used to identify 
students who might be "at-risk?" 

2. What proportion of "at-risk" students 
are placed on academic probation or 
suspension? 

3. Wiiat are the implications that can be 
drawn regarding the completeness of 
the current "at-risk" designation? 

4. How do wc identify whether a 
student will fall into an "at -risk" 
group? 

The Identification of "At Risk" Students: 

At Old Dominion University "at-risk" 
students are identified as those with SAT scores 
below 850 and/or high school grade point aver- 
ages of 2,4 and below. High school grade point 
averages and SAT scores are easily quantified 
and available for most college-bound students. 
However, the predictive value of these indica- 
tors is debatable. 



"At Risk" Status and Acade mic Performanri-- 
I found that the proportion of students 
with "at risk" SAT scores was greater for those 
on academic probation (CPA's under 2.00) than 
for those in good academic standing. A dichot- 
omy appears when the differences in average 
SAT totals for probationary students are com- 
pared with those for suspended students. The 
average SAT total for suspended students is 
higher than the average SAT total for probation- 
ary students. 

The "M" Factor 

This dichotomy is explained by a factor 
which cannot be easily quantified using standard 
indicators. I call this the "M" Factor— "M*' 
standing for mamrity and motivation. Some 
smdents do not seem to be ready for the free- 
doms and responsibilities that accompany a 
college or university education. Thousands of 
dollars are spent on a smdent's college educa- 
tion, yet, scholars cannot identify an indicator 
which accurately predicts college success for an 
individual student. 
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Ten items based on social, cultural, and 
academic decisions can be used to gauge 
whether a student is ready to assume the respon- 
sibilities associated with the higher education 
experience. The items represent an "art" rather 
than "science," so correct answers to all of the 
items cannot be described as a number which 
represents a score of 100 percent A "YES" 
g ps\yer is: 

Negative 1. Is college choice based on non- 
academic factors? 

Positive 2. Does the student have arealistic idea 
of what he or she wants to achieve with his 
or her life? 

Positive 3. Does the student have a particular 
major in mind which s^ms to match his 
or her abilities? 

Negative 4. Does the student think that his or her 
parents or societ v must provide — or that 
they owe — t he student a college or uni- 
versity education? 

Negative 5. Do the student's parents think that 
their offspring must attend a college or 
university? 

Positive 6. Are the parent's willing to consider 
a short-term alternative to a college or 
university education in order to allow 
their son or daughter the time to develop 
goals? 

Positive 7. Are the parents willing to allow their 
child to make his or her own career 
choice? 

Positive 8, Docs the family provide a supportive 
atmosphere and provide advice only 
when requested to do so? 



Negative 9. Are the parents deciding which 
college or university their offspring will 
attend? 

Negative 10. Does the student want to go to 
college or a university because "everyone 
else is" or because they don't know what 
else to do? 

The 10 factors emphasize that noncogna- 
tive factors play a significant role in college 
success. Other scholars have come to similar 
conclusions. I urge all of you to remember that 
the American Dream can be attained in many 
ways. A college education should be open to all 
who qualify, but intellectual qualification does 
not always mean that an individual is mature 
enough or sufficiently motivated to be success- 
ful. 

Finally, I would like to end with a list of 
"danger signals" for parents and advisors. There 
is trouble ahead when a college smdent says: 
— My grades were lost in the mail. I'll tell 

you later... 
— Probation doesn't mean anything. 

Don't worry... 
— ^Thcy don ' t take roll, so it docsn 't make 
any difference whether I go to class... 

— Dr. ( ) doesn't like me... 

— My grades will go up after I finish 

pledging... 
— I don't have dme to study... 
— Everyone copies; whatever you can get 
away with is fine... 
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Section Two 

Preventing and Reducing Incidence 

ofAt-Risk 



If one wene to interpret the problems of at- 
risk childien from the per^)ective of many of the 
proposed solutions we read about, one might con- 
clude that the problem originates in the high school. 
If ^se ^dents in trouble are given adequate voca- 
tional training and work experience, the problem is 
solved if they stay in school. This type of simple so- 
lution, however effective it might be, is misleading. 
The flood of at-risk youth continues. Woik-ori- 
ented alternative programs are oi» answer in help- 
ing to alleviate the societal impact of school drop- 
outs, but such programs do not address the factors 
that initially place children at-risk. An appropriate 
analogy mi^ be made widiin the medical profes- 
sion. An excellem heart surgeon might remedy the 
immediate effects of a heart attack and give his/her 
patient some additional years of life. However, re- 
gardless of the effectiveness of the surgery, nothing 
has been done to prevent that patiem from reverting 
back to a risky lifestyle that could lead to another 
heart attack. Furthermore, the surgical procediue in 
itself does little, or nothing, to addrsss those factors 
that could prevent future t^art problems in other 
people. That educative task is left to those who 
teach about nutrition, lifiKtyle and attimdinal 
changes. 

Within Section Two, contributors deal pri- 
marily with the second part of the above analogy, 
specifically identifying and addressing those condi- 
tions that place a child at-risk eariy in the schooling 
process. Of course, sometimes immediate "sur- 
gery" is also needed, as Schott writes about his 
school's goals in "Leadership As Applied to At- 
Risk Programs": 

. .no program can be all things to all 
students... we therefore modeled our 
thoughts along the lines of the triage 
^roach to emergency medical care. 
That is, we would deal first only with 
those who could be saved." 



A number of the programs described in this section 
deal with high school students and the ways in which 
we mi^ throu^ education salvage what some- 
times seems to be a lost cause. 

A key to success within the programs that 
follow, as is the case with most successful programs, 
is the creative use of a variety of resources and re- 
source people. Of note are how Hadley and Hadley 
stress the role of poetry and music in developing 
reading comprehension, while the Jones investiga- 
tion found success with the behavior modification 
training of teachers. George J. Fera in his article 
dealing with school discipline urges another look at 
in-school discipline policies as a means of retaining 
smd«its. Campana and Sauer however identify 
hope in training parents to improve at-home disci- 
pline. The suggestions are as varied as the settings 
from which they arose. In sum, though, there is an 
agreemem that ^ at-risk problem needs both the 
developmem toward prevention of eariy failure at 
the kindergarten level, and a "triage" approach for 
the secondary school smdents. 

Within the programmatic suggestions 
found in this section, is an evoi more importam 
insight - one that becomes clear when these selec- 
tions are viewed as a whole. That is, the breadth of 
ages and problems addressed within the framework 
of the section drives hotat the point that students do 
not drop-out in high school That may be the point 
at which they leave the school system, but, too 
often, they have actually dropped-out many years 
earlier. The following articles attempt to shake the 
reader out of a sometimes subtle complacency and 
force a reexamination of the ways in which students 
are taught What often amazes one involved with at- 
risk youth more than the number of at-risk children 
is the number who succeed in spite of their school 
systems. 
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The school drc^ut problem continues to 
gain attention on naticMial, state, and local levels, 
as schools attempt to respond to the many dimen- 
sions of the dilemma. This paper addresses 
methods of identification of potential dxopouts 
and the initiation of a dropout prevention pro- 
gram in a rural school district 

One of three dropout potential identifica- 
tion instruments was administered to each stu- 
dent in the school district Teactor-perceived 
instruments designed to detemiine pupil adjust- 
ment at school were given to students in kinder- 
garten and first grade, and second through fifth 
grades. Students in grades six through twelve 
completed a 30-item scale assessing attitudes, 
demographic factors, and behaviors believed 
related to perfonnance and mustment at school. 
Teachers were not allowed to see the results of 
the instrument given in the higher grades. 

A few weeks after the administration of 
the dropout scale, teachers were asked to give a 
dropout potential rating of each student Teach- 
ers were informed of factors that are generally 
accepted as being related to dropping out of 
school. The content of the teacher instructions 
were similar to the items in the student com- 
pleted scale, except that teachers were asked to 
consider socioeconomic status, while the scale 
only indirectly questioned this asp^ of the 
students' lives. Teachors placed students in one 
of three categories (i.e., low dropout potential, 
moderate dropout potential, high dropout poten- 
tial). Students at this particular school (grades 
six - twelve) attend classes with at least four 
different teachers each school day, therefore at 
least three teacher ratings of each student were 
obtained in almost all cases. Teachers were in- 
structed to respond only on students with which 



they were familiar. Administrators, counselors, 
and otiier school staff reviewed a list of school 
pupils and identified students at risk of dropping 
out All school staff involved were encouraged 
to include any specific information judged to be 
related to any particular student's dropout po- 
tential 

Students identified by either the teacher 
rating or the 30 item scale were designate as 
potential dropouts. The relationship between 
the two measures was determined by use of 
Pearson's i: (r=.67). 

Since dropping out of school is a multi- 
din^nsional problem and symptom, the dropout 
prevention program has many facets. The infor- 
mation gathered fiom the scale and from teacher 
or staff reports was used to determine suitable 
individual (X>unseling strategies, and an analysis 
of the characteristics of the at-risk group re- 
veals! more general guidelines in the formula- 
tion of theprogram. In grades six through twelve 
group counseling is not relied upon heavily, for 
much of the related literature points to the infec- 
tious nature of deviant behavior. When group 
counseling is used, members are carefully 
screened, and students not in the at-risk group 
are included. 

Aspects related to dropping out such as 
social skills, study skills, information deficits, 
school phobia, self concept, locus of control, 
attitudes, peer influences, career concerns, and 
numerous other factors are addressed by the 
counseling program. Each student's ability to 
deal with school rules and procedures is as- 
sessed, and those not adept at fiinctioning within 
the rules are helped. 

Since a high number in the at-risk group 
indicated that they were tired or sick often, the 
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counselor is careful to explore anxiety, depres- 
sion, convemon reactions, and psychological 
problems. Counseling strategies designed to 
alleviate str^ are often used in helping at-risk 
students. 

Recent research indicates that many stu- 
dents drop out because school is bcaing, there- 
fore the problem has a strong staff development 
component Teachers, with the use of emotive 
imaginaiy, are guided through the school day of 
a typical at-risk youth. Sta^T development em- 
phasizes the self -concept and feelings of belong- 
ing to the student Teachers are frequently asked 
to collaborate on determining the appropriate 
educational program for at-iisk students. 

Probably the salient feature of the pro- 
gram is the advocacy provided to potential drop- 
outs. Personal Advocacy for Students (PAS) is a 
community based network represented by the 
school, health services, welfare social services, 



c\ ' >n service, churches, the business com- 
munity, and local government A pre-existing 
multi-disciplinary team alli^ with the youdi 
court, and accHnmunity based program. Making 
the Grade, are vehicles for the dropout program. 

These representadves assist in finding 
personal advocates fc^ students at risk. The 
personal advocates represent die student in 
school matters; are available to the student: act 
as liaison among parents, school, and commu- 
nity; and follow student progress. The program 
is coordinated by the school counselOTS, and its 
purpose is to deal with a wide range of students, 
school, and c(»nmunity concerns. Teachers are 
also enlisted as personal advcca^ ». This is tnore 
common in the higher grsG^^ where there are 
fewer potential dropouts. These efforts are con- 
ceptu^ized as a fluid, consistent, action-ori- 
ented undertaking that seeks to elevate the qual- 
ity of the students' lives. 



SMART-STABlT Early Screening and Intervention: 
A Rural Model for At*Ri$k Pi^evention And Reduction 

D, Stubblefield d Carolyn hi. Taylor 



Begun in 1982, the Kindergarten Regis- 
tration and Screening Program usually screens 
between 400 and 500 four year old children 
during a two-day period each spring. This is 
about 98 percent of the children who enter kin- 
dergarten in the Warren County Schools each 
year. Our school district, located in rural middle 
Tennessee, has about 6100 students enrolled in 
grades K- 12. The screening is planned to be an 
exciting and entertaining event for the children, 
parents, and caregivers who participate. We 
have clowns, costimied TV characicrs, a prize 
for every ciiild at each of the 22 screening 
stations, and a path of contact paper cutouts for 
the child to follow that leads to every station of 
the screening program. It is designed to screen 
every area of a child's development so that 



teachers can plan to make each child's kinder- 
garten experience o^morable and developmen- 
tally rewarding. 

The Learning Accomplishment Profile: 
Diagnostic Screening Edition is the basic instru- 
ment used to screen in the areas of Language, 
Gross Motor, Fine Motor and Cognitive Count- 
ing Skills, and we have added additional items 
teachers wanted assessed, such as body parts. In 
addition, we have a station for six year olds, as 
we do screen children who have not ye? ;ntered 
school, but are five or six years old and will enter 
first grade in the fall. We also ask children to 
give their name and address, age and phone 
number. We think this information is important 
for the safety of the child and want to educate 
parents about the importance of helping children 
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to learn to give these basic facts about them- 
selves and when it is appropriate to do so. 

Speech screening utilizes the Flucharty 
Preschool Speech and Language Screening 
Test, a four-sounds tape for auditory discrimina- 
tion, and the audiometer and tymphanometer are 
used by a registered audiologist for hearing 
screening. 

School Psychologists sec every parent/ 
care^ver and child who attend to review their 
score sheet and help all to understand what it 
means. Children who scores are above 23 (out 
of 28) are given further screening on the spot to 
check for potential giftedness, while children 
whose scores are below fourteen are given an 
appointment for further assessment, as are chil- 
dren who need further speech/language assess- 
ment 

The three-pan carbonless score sheet 
provides a copy for the parent/guardian, a copy 
fortheschool the child will attend, andacopy for 
the appropriate specialist where further evalu- 
ations are recommended. 

Children with hearing problems are usu- 
ally not referred to a physician until a second 
screening is completed in October, unless tym- 
phanometer readings indicate the need for a 
referral to a physician at once. Those with 
indications of a vision problem are referred to 
appropriate specialists, with afollow upcheckin 
the early fall to make sure fiirtha: evaluation has 
been completed. 

Many businesses, industries, and profes- 
sionals in our community contribute gifts, 
prizes, time at the screening, publicity, TV time, 
costumes, and refreshments to help ensure the 
success of the screening. The Tennessee De- 
partment of Health and Environment and the 
Social Security Administration also work 
closely with us and have representatives at the 
screening to ch^k on iimnunizations and pro- 
vide applications for social security cares, re- 
spectively. 

The key to our successful program is the 
involvement and commitment of the teachers, 



high school child care students, teacher assis- 
tants, system-wide specialists and administra- 
tors, maintenance personnel, subsititute teach- 
ers, secretaries and volunteers who work extra 
hours and do onerous chores (try stamping out 
1 fiOO contact p^>er teddy bears!) to make sure 
our children begin school with the help they 
may need already planned for them. 

Parents/caregivo^ of children who are 
suspecte d of being at risk are given an opportu- 
nity at the screening to enroll in our Parenting 
classes, help at two different schools and at 
different times. This 10 weeks of two-hour 
sessions utilizes the BOWDOIN METHOD 
materials. This series of videotapes is accom- 
panied by a series of 10 paperback books. One 
copy of each of the 10 books is given to eveiy 
parent at every session. Written so as to be 
easily readable by even those minimally liter- 
ate, ^ese books and accompanying tapes, les- 
sons, and practice lessons to be carried out at 
home with ones' own children have been very 
effective in helping the school to give parents 
the tools needed to help them help their child do 
well in school. 

Parents completing the series of classes 
are awarded medals and certificates by the 
Supwintendect of Schools. After the initial 
class, if pare sire additional help in help- 
ing their chiln, J^^iscs are offered to them in the 
evening by first grade teachers. 

The combination of early identification 
of the at-risk child, coupled with parent educa- 
tion and school support, gives the child the best 
opportunity for continuing school success. 
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Preventing And Reducing Students At^Risk Through 
The School Discipline Program 

GccrseJ.Fero 



A two year study was completed in 1987 
which tested the effectiveness of in-school sus- 
pension (ISS) against the use of a selective early 
release program (SERF) alternative to in-school 
suspension. While this study found that in- 
school suspension was no more or less effective 
than the early release program, there were sev- 
eral related findings which had some relation- 
ship witli at-risk students in the high school. 

A ■ monship was found to exist betw^n 
a lower nu'^.ber of assignments to ISS and lower 
enrollments after the sophomore year. A second 
relationship showed a connection between the 
type of offense committed and repeated assign- 
ments to ISS. Based upon these findings, the 
Center for Applied Research at Northwest Mis- 
souri State University funded a second study to 
determine the extent to which the type of offense 
resulting in assignment to ISS and the punish- 
ment were related to identifying at-risk high 
school students. Because the school under study 
was experiencing an approximate 25 percent 
drop-out rate, and due to the sensitivity of the 
issue in the community, the researcher and the 
university were given access to student records 
under the agreement that the name of the school 
district would not be revealed in this study. 

Additional data were collected on the 
12.553 cases used for the 1985-1987 ISS study 
from available archival records. These data 
included whether or not each subject was still 
enrolled in the school through December 1988. 
Subjects who were not enrolled in the school 
were listed according to reason for withdrawal. 
These new data were then matched with data 
collected in the 1985-1987 ISS study which 
included year in school, number and types of 
student offenses, assignments to ISS and/or use 
of SERF, Stanford Achievement Test Series 
NCE score, and sex. The chi-square statistic was 



used to test the three null-hypotheses. 

The statistical tests showed that a signifi- 
cant relationship existed between the type of 
offense committed and whether or not the stu- 
dent was at-risk (p<05). In addition, a signifi- 
cant relationship was found between grade level 
and at-risk students at the ninth and tenth grades. 
A significant relationship was also found toexist 
between achievement scores and at-risk stu- 
dents. 

While there was no significant relation- 
ship between the type of discipline used and at- 
risk students, there was very strong evidence 
that such a relationship may exist if further data 
were collected to track all students tiirough four 
years of high school, including transfers be- 
tween schools. 

Since a significant relationship did exist 
between type of offense and at-risk students, the 
evidence suggested that early intervention into 
student behavior patterns may prevent these 
behaviors and reduce the at-risk potential of a 
student While this study was limited to high 
school students, the evidence supported inter- 
vention with at-risk students prior to high 
school. This study resulted in a number of 
recommended strategies which may be applied 
and tested in reducing the number of students at- 
risk in the public schools. 

These recommendations include regular 
contacts to the homes of absent students, the 
establishment of clearly defined attendance 
policies, and the establishment of disciplinary 
plans that deal with violations of school rules in 
a manner that encourages the development of 
self-esteem in the student rather than contribut- 
ing to a lack of success in the student. Strategies 
to deal with the absentee contacts include the use 
of community volunteers to call the homes of 
absent students, computer assisted systems, and 
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the use of teaching personnel during prepara- 
tion periods. 

The disciplinary plans need be proactive 
in preventing the atnx}sphere fox perpetuation 
of the fiactors that may have caused a student to 
beat-risk. For example, rather than remove the 
student from the classrcxnn and place the stu- 
dent in an in-school or out-of-school suspension 
situation, the disciplinary program should first 
enter into behavioral contracts with the student 
This would permit the student to better under- 
stand the ramifications of the unacceptable 
behavior, and have some ownership in what 



would be expected of the student by the teacher 
and administration. Suggestions for teachers in- 
clude the use of positive approaches to instruc- 
tion and discipline in the classroom, clearly 
defined consequences for repeated offenses, and 
early paxental involvement 

Outside the classroom the school is en- 
couraged to expand the extra-curricular program 
to permit and encourage maximum participation 
by all students. By allowing the students to have 
experienced success outside the classroom, suc- 
cess, no matter how small, may have had more 
meaning in the classroom. 
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Benjamin S. Bloom, one of the most 
influential educational psychologists in the 
wcH'ld today, pointed out several years ago, that 
a revolution had occurred in our imderstanding 
of what works to enhance learning. As a result, 
schools can create the conditions that will allow 
all students to leam to a high standard. 

While this is a major breakthrough in 
educational research, it also presents schools 
with an important responsibility to use this 
research for the improvement of students* 
learning. That many schools seem to resist this 
is lamentable. 

The pmpose of this presentation, is to 
describe one comprehensive school program 
for primary-grade children (K-2) that was re- 
structured based upon this new knowledge base. 

Program Description 

Starting in the summer of 1985, the West 
Chester Area School District (PA) implemented 
a clinical teaching team project on a pilot basis 
at the K-2 level in three of its nine elementary 
schools. The project was continued during the 
1985-86 school year. 



In April, 1986, based upon findings from 
the pilot project, the Board of School Directors 
agTMd to implement it in all nine schools on a 
permanent basis. In effect, the K-2 component 
of the elementary level was restructured. 

The program combined research findings 
from several topical areas that are associated 
with improved learning in school: 

• outcome-based curriculum; criterion- 
referenced assessment; mastery leam 
ing 

• early identification and intervention 
for "at-risk" students 

• diagnostic-prescriptive teaching 

• continuous progress organizational 
structure 

• teacher empowerment and leadership 

• teamwork 

• Quality Circles 

• cooperative learning and peer-medi- 
ated instruction 

• reduced teacher-pupil ratio in in- 
structional setting 

• increased instructional time (time-on- 
task) 
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• enhancing self-esteem and building 
internal "locus of control" in students 

• raising students' levels of aspiration 

• expanding students' sense of efficacy 

Students and teacho^ in grades K-2 are 
organized into two teams in each school. Each 
team includes the regular primary teachers, a 
half-time reading specialist, a shared learning 
disabilides teacher, a teaching assistant. Oiap- 
ter I teachei^sources, and an aide. Also, it is 
possible to have student teachers and graduate- 
level student clinicians involved dq}ending 
upon the location. 

All students receive instruction in read- 
ing, language arts, and mathematics three hours 
per day during the regular school year. In 
addition, identified "at-risk" students receive 
an additional three hours per day for four weeks 
in the summer. 

Students are determined to be "at risk" 
for school failure both by standardized assess- 
ment procedures, teacher recommendations, 
and performance on outcomes-based criterion- 
referenced assessments that have been de- 
signed to accompany the teacher-designed, 
outcome-based curriculum. 

Additional summer work is available 
each summer while the child is in the K-2 grade 
component This increased instmctional time 
is the equivalent of nearly one additional year 
of schooling during this time span. 

Throughout the program students are 
taught in greatiy reduced teacher-student ra- 
tios, with the average being one-to-ten. This is 
the case because of the additional special serv- 
ices, as well as the use of a small-group instruc- 
tional format 

In addition to learning specified skills 
associated with reading and mathematics, stu- 
dents are engaged in a language-enriched and 
highly supportive learning environment that is 
designed to help each of them to progress 
successfully through the outcome-based cur- 
riculum, arriving at the tiiird grade with the 



academic skills necessary to continue to be 
successful. 

Also, the "at-risk" students continues to 
be monitored and given needed support services 
at these higher grades until they have internal- 
ized the ability to function without them. In fact, 
the school district has begun to expand the team 
structure to the upper grades because of both tiiis 
need and the program's success. 

The Gfltes-MacGinitie Reading Inven- 
tory is the standardized ^ssment instrument 
used, with smdents scoring below the fiftieth 
percentile being considered "at risk." 

Findings 

Based on pre- and post-data collected on 
the three pilot schools between September 1985 
and May 1986, the number of stiulents consid- 
atd bemg "at-risk" was reduced by over 60 
parent in both first and second grades. In 
addition, end-of-the-year testing of all nine ele- 
mentary schools in writing and arithmetic 
showed the three pilot schools to be significantiy 
higher tiian the other six schools. Since earlier 
parental judgments claimed that students in die 
K-2 program were frustrated with learning aca- 
demic subjects, this success is Ukely to improve 
their self-esteem. 

Finally, parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators acknowledged that the program worked 
and that the children were better equipped to 
learn and to progress. A testament to this is die 
district's expansion of the program to the upper 
elementary grades. 
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Parental involvement is a vital compo- 
nent in the success of the Model School Adjust- 
ment Program. Parents must agree to participate 
in order for their child to receive services. Par- 
ents attend a series of classes, which meet once 
a week, for approximately 1 hourand ISminutes 
each for ten consecutive weeks. Parent classes 
are offered in the mornings or evenings. Indi- 
vidual appointments and home visits are also ar- 
ranged if needed Every effort is made to n^t 
the needs of the parents when scheduling meet- 
ing times. 

The "Active Parenting" program devel- 
oped by Michael Popkin is prescnt«i This pro- 
gram was chosen due to its simplicity, clearness 
of concept, and the accompanying video, which 
depicts problem situations and approaches to 
handling them. 

The weekly contact with parents provides 
opportunity for communication between home 
and school, and reinforcement of the parent's 
role in working with the child to ensure progress. 
Progress sheets are discussed. Parents are en- 
couraged to supervise daily homework assign- 
ments for completion and carry out appropriate 
consequences if the child chooses not to follow 
through with his/her responsibilities. This may 
be as simple as the parent Hrmly, but kindly, 
telling the child he may watch television when 
he has completed all his homework, but not 
before, and working with the parent to help him 
consistently carry out this action. 

The majority of time in tiie parent classes 
is spent on improving parenting skills and re- 
placing ineffective, discouraging, methods with 
those that are effective and positive. It becomes 
a process of helping parents to change tiieir 
behavior and, thereby, causing a change in their 
children's behavior. Styles of parenting are 



explored, authoritative, permissive, and demo- 
cratic, and the overall impact of each style upon 
tiie child is determined. It requires parents to 
consider how tiiey were parcnted and to become 
more sensitive to the feelings and needs of a 
child The relationship between the parent and 
the child is stressed emphasizing the impor- 
tance of mutual respect 

The parent classes explore some dynam- 
ics of personality, the effect of birth order, and 
the importance of a good self-concept. Empha- 
sis is placed upon being positive with the child 
and developing encouraging behavior on the 
parents' part Skills are discussed to implement 
these ideas in practical ways. 

Dynamics of childrens' misbehavior are 
explored, and patterns of parents' behavior 
which may contribute to the problem, are exam- 
ined Owning one's feelings and dealing with 
the emotions of angers, forboth parent and child, 
are important concepts. Logical consequences 
are used to replace Uie idea of punishment. 
Logical consequences are viewed as less nega- 
tiv, and they encourage cooperation from the 
child while still providing the child with firm, 
consistent boundaries needed for guidance and 
developing responsibility. 

Communication between parent and 
child is addressed. Parents are made aware of 
communication blocks such as sarcasm, com- 
manding, moralizing etc. Using"! message" to 
assertively handle problems and "active listen- 
ing skills," tiie parents are able to build a closer 
relationship with tiieir child. 

The classes provide parents the opportu- 
nity to focus weekly on the relationship with 
their child. This may never before have received 
such scrutiny or thought. Parents know what 
they want from their child but may not know the 
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correct approach to realizing that goal. Parents 
axe somewhat defensive in the beginning about 
the need to learn parenting sldUs. However, by 
the end of the classes much insight and under- 
standing has been made and parents are almost 
unanimous in their enthusiasm for the classes. 

Parents are asked to meet with the coun- 
selor privately with the idea of helping the coun- 



selor work with the child. At this time, assess- 
ment can be made of the needs of the family. 
Individual counseling with the family is recom- 
mended when indicated. The parent class assists 
in making this connection. Parents are familiar 
with the family counselor from classes and 
appear more open to this arrangement 



How One Elementary School Provides Success 
Experience To At-Risk Students Every Day 

Carolyn Lawrence & Gordon Lawrence 



Starke Elementary, located in a low in- 
come neighborhood riddled with drug abuse, is 
effectively helping its students develop skills 
and attitudes needed to cope with the harsh 
circumstances of their lives. There are four 
features ofthe program to be emphasized. They 
are: 

1. Through school-based improvement 
planning over a four-year period, the adminis- 
trators and staff have hammered out goals and 
strategies, and implemented them. Besides 
improving student performances and attitudes, 
this cooperative woric has resulted in a high 
teacher morale and work ethic. The essential 
features of this woik have been a critique of the 
school and principal through a questionnaire an- 
swered anonymously by the teachers; faculty in- 
volvement in policy decisions that affect them; 
training in skills of listening to each other, and a 
deliberate effort to maintain open comn-mnica- 
tion about all aspects of school life. 
2. Practical applications from the body of 
research on effective teaching have been the 
main focus. The principal is well versed tn the 
research, teaches it in practical temis t<V the 
faculty, does demonstnition teaching, >and 
coaches teachers regularly. Typically, she |s in 
classrooms two hours a da)'. From the research, 
special emphasis is given to high-success in- 
struction through finding materials and activi- 



ties matched to each child's level. A special 
feature of most classrooms is the use of activity- 
based centers in which students practice needed 
skills — to mastery — through varied materials, 
including extensive use of manipulative materi- 
als. Especially effective arc manipulativcs such 
as "Versatiles and Stcpboards" that give stu- 
dents practice in math and language skills with- 
out the use of paper and pencil. The practice 
centers take the place of typical pencil and paper 
seatwork during the 90 or so minutes the teacher 
is woridng with small reading groups. Children 
are trains! to manage themselves in the centers. 
Homogeneous grouping is avoided except m 
reading groups. Efforts are made to avoid stig- 
matizing children because of the level of instruc- 
tion they arc on. 

3. An after school program, started in early 1988 
specifically for the most at-risk children, has had 
measurable effects on those who have partici- 
pated — better attendance, grades, and behavior. 
Monies were raised through donations and 
grants to fund nK>st of the program's expenses. 
Children were chosen for the program by their 
teachers according to at-risk crit^a. Features of 
the program include an evening meal, help with 
homework, centers for skill practice and for 
structured play, and recreation. Former Starke 
students, now at the middle school, themselves 
at-risk students, were hired to help with the 



program. Hieir grsdes, behavior, attendance, 
and self-^teem have also been notably afTected 
by the program. 

4. These and other former Staite stu- 
dents are being ixx>nitored by vclunteer teachers 
and the principal. The objective is for each child 
to have an adult mentor who can encourage and 
help. They meet as a group otux a mondi, and 
have on-to-one contacts at other times. The 
group meeting is a time for members to tally the 
points each student has added to the collective 
total. Points are awarded by grades earned, 



their teachers* ratings of their conduct, 
school attendance, attendance at club meeting, 
etc. Points are also subtracted from the total for 
poor grades and behavior. Members decide on 
group awards, such as a group trip to an all-you- 
can-eat restaurant, and decide how to raise 
money to pay for the rewanl A January mat- 
ing, for example, was devoted to baldng cookies 
to sell at school. So far, the results aie amazingly 
positive, with most of the children finding ways 
to take hold of their lives and overcome the 
negative influences of their environments. 
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A. TOT MEETINGS 

The Montclair Public School District 
has developed a building-based think tank ap- 
proach toward assisting students who appear to 
be at risk for academic or behavioral failure in 
school. Total on Target (TOT) meetings are 
attended by a team of educators including the 
building administrator (principal, or his desig- 
nee), student assistant counselors, basic skills 
improvement teaching staff, helping teachers, 
speech therapists, nurses, child study team 
members (social woricer, psychologist, learning 
consultant), classroom teachers and others who 
might have knowledge of the student 

Meetings are scheduled on a regular 
basis known to all staff memebers. Teachers 
who have students in their classes who they feel 
arc "at risk*' for failure submit the names of these 
students to the principal or TOT member prior to 
the scheduled meeting. 

At the regularly scheduled meeting, 
the student is discussed and a plan of acdon is 
deteimined. The plan of action notes the strate- 
gies and interventions to be tried and who will be 
responsible for carrying them out, along with the 



timelines. The plan of action form also states a 
date for a review follow-up meeting. The ad- 
ministration assigns staff to implement the inter- 
vention noted on the action plan and indicates 
what follow-up win be provided at the next TOT 
meeting. A TOT member takes minutes of each 
meeting, which are kept on file by the building 
administrator as well as central office adminis- 
trator. 

B. STATEMENT OF CONCERN 

If the action plan developed at the 
inidal TOT meeting is unsuccessful, a statement 
ofconcem may be recommended. In some cases 
an action plan may not be developed and a 
statement of concern may be the initial response 
of the TOT committee. The statement of con- 
cern involves parents and is more "serious" than 
an action plan. 

A statement of concern form is 
completed by a regular education staff member. 
Within 5 school days, an administrator is re- 
quired to sign the form and submit a copy to the 
learning consultant. Within 5 school days after 
the administrator signs the form, the L.C. dis- 
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cusses the statement of concern with the entire 
TOT, school nurse, and classroom teacher, and 
an intervention plan is written by the regular ed. 
teacher and the TOT member. A date for an 
intervention plan review meeting is determined 
and is noted on the plan. This follow-iqi review 
meeting must be held within six weeks of the 
initial plan being written. A designated TOT 
member submits the intervention plan to the 
administrator which is then distributed to the 
parent by mail or in person. It is also distributed 
to the classroom teacher and to other appropriate 
school staff members. 

An intervention plan review oxeting 
is held within the six weeks and further recom- 
mendations are made. This may include no 
further action if the plan was successful, a con- 
tinuation of the plan with a review to be held 
again (within six weeks), or a revised plan with 
new strategies. Should all of the above strategies 
prove unsuccessful, then a request for a CST 
referral may be made. 

C SUCCESS FACTORS 

Several factors are important in making 
the TOT process work: 

1. The building administrator must be 
supportive of this process. The TOT process 
works best in the buildings where the adminis- 
trators have a strong committment to keeping at 
risk students in mainstream settings. 

2. Regular educators must take respon- 
sibility for students with special needs. 

3. Instructional alternatives in the regu- 
lar classroom should be viable. 

4. Assistance should be provided to the 
classroom teacher. 

5. The chairperson must follow up the 
recommendations. 

6. Teachers must be kept abreast of all 
facets of the student's program. 

7. Efficient channels of communication 
are most important 

8. The forms used should be easy for 
teachers to complete. 



9. Confidentiality is important Minutes 
should be distributed only to personnnel in- 
volved. Student codes are used in the minutes so 
that stiKients are only identifiable to faculty 
having their code numbers. 

10. Formal procedures with guidelines are 
most important 

D. AREAS OF CONCERN 

Some problems encountered involve: 

1. Regular educates taking responsibil- 
ity for students who are **at risk" for failure. 

2. Difficulty in releasing regular educa- 
tion teachers to attend TOT meetings. 

3. Consultation skills of the follow up 
TOT committee member. 

4. Teachers "buying in" to the effort 

5. Experiencedrespectedteammembers 
being creative problem solvers. 

6. Adequate time and training of staff 
both in consulting and intervention models is 
needed. TOT staff must have knowledge in 
differentiating curriculum and an understanding 
of what motivates students at various levels. 
They also need to have expertise in instructional 
change and motivation of professional staff. 

7. Paperwoikrequirementsmustbekept 
to a minimum for the process to work. 

While many students identified by the 
TOT process may require special education 
classification and services, many are able to 
continue to be s^ed in the mainstream by 
having several "inventive alternatives" pre- 
sented to regular teaching staff. 

In the State of New Jersey, special educa- 
tion is moving towards a School Resource 
Committee for involvement prior to referral to 
special education. The Total on Target approach 
in Montclair, New Jersey is a precursor of the 
School Resource Committee. 
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Leadership As Applied To At-Risk Programs 

Ridgley Schott 



It is no secret that the education profes- 
sion regularly embraces fads and buzz words, 
and currently ''leadership*' is a term that is in 
vogue. There is some danger, therefore, in 
including the term in the title of this presenta- 
tion. However, the purpose of this work is not to 
provide any theoretical or philosophical discus- 
sion of leadership. Rather, its purpose is to 
provide the practitioner in the field with a series 
of decisions or choices that must be made in 
order to implex nent a successful At-Risk pro- 
gram. 

Many in the profession today remember 
only too clearly such innovations as flexible 
modular scheduling, individually guided in- 
struction, or open concept building construc- 
tion. These bandwagons appeared with much 
fanfare, but ended up leaving quietly by the back 
door. It is a basic assumption of this paper, and 
our school, that these highly acclaimed and 
terribly popular programs failed not on their 
merits or underlying principles, but because of 
poor implementation strategies on the part of the 
leaders charged with their implementation. If 
educators do not learn from these past failures, 
there is no reason that At-Risk programs will not 
meet the same fate. What must an educational 
leader do to implement a successful At-Risk 
program? 

The first two decisions are so intertwined 
that they are difficuh to separate. Let it be said 
that the first step in implementation of a success- 
ful program is to decide its scope. Simply stated, 
who will be served by the At-Risk program? 
While this seems to be a statement of the obvi- 
ous, in practice this is a question that is seldom 
answered clearly. A clear mission is crucial to 
any program, but especially so to programs in 
the At-Risk category because of the wide range 
of definitions of a "Student at Risk." For ex- 
ample, at Washington High School, we felt for 



various reasons that our program had to be 
structured in such a way that suc^ss was virtu- 
ally assured in the first year. We believed that no 
program could be all things to all students, as is 
often tried. We therefore modeled our thoughts 
along the lines of the triage approach to emer- 
gency medical care. That is, we would deal first 
only with those who could be saved. Other 
school systems may not agr^ with this ap- 
proach, but the purpose of this discussion is not 
to evaluate the wisdom of our decision. Rather, 
this example demonstrates that an initial deci- 
sion concerns how much the program is to ac- 
complish. This is a crucial step in program 
design, and one that must be referred to through- 
out implementation. All involved must know 
what the program has been designed to do, un- 
derstand why this needs to be done, and believe 
in the mission. 

Defining the vision of the program goes 
in complete concert with recruiting the person- 
nel involved. As noted above, this may easily 
have to be the first decision to be considered in 
other words, who is there to work with? If the 
personnel involved cannot carry out the mission 
of the program, the endeavor will fail. If those 
available do not believe in the goals of the 
program, or do not have the skills to carry them 
out, it would be wise to change those goals. This 
is, again, a stateroent that seems to be obvious, 
yet its basic tenets are often ignored. The best 
program design in the world is useless in the 
hands of som^ne who cannot, or will not, make 
it work. As Tom Peters stated in his video 
"Passion for Excellence," behind every success- 
ful venture is a monomaniac with a mission. 
Yet, time and again schools tend to develop 
programs, then consider their staffing. While 
formulating plans for our At-Risk program, we 
visited the public schools in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Two high schools there had implemented 
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identical At-Risk programs, managed by the 
same person through the central office. At the 
same time of our visit, one was fiinctioning 
beautifully, the other struggling nil-crably. 
The fonner program was staffed by enthusias- 
tic, hand picked personnel who wanted to be 
part of the program, while the latter was $ta£fed 
by veteian teachers who had setded into the 
program through reduction in force. It seems 
curious that teacher empowemaent should be 
talked of as some sort of new idea. Teachers 
have had all the power all along, at least in terms 
of making a program work, a realizadon that 
should come as no surprise to anyone. 

The necessity of matching program 
goals with staff strengths brings up the question 
of staff development How to prepare staff for 
a new program or for improvement of an exist- 
ing one is a question faced by anyone in a 
leadership role. A second assumption that 
drives our behavior at Washington High is tiiat 
attitude and belief about a teacher' s role is more 
important than academic preparation. Training 
members of a staff involved in an At-Risk 
program in the "hows" of the program will be a 
waste of time if those staff members do not 
believe in the "whys." To be a successful 
teacher, one must hold the belief that a teacher, 
whenever teaching, impacts kids in some way. 
It follows tiiat staff development efforts must 



woik to first instill such a belief before moving 
into the structure of the program. Dr. Will Roy 
of tlie University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee tells 
the story of beingconfionted after apresentation 
by a teacher who questioned whether he ex- 
pected teachers to be psychologists 50% of the 
time. He answered he would never ask a teacher 
to be a psychologist 50% of the time. 95% of the 
time he would ask, but nevo* 50%. Convincing 
staff involved in an At-Risk program of the 
necessity of such psychological awareness pro- 
vides an excellent goal for a staff development 
program. 

Finally, much has been written about the 
differences between leadership and manage- 
ment Presentiy, leadership carries a nxm posi- 
tive connotation than does management In the 
evaluation of administmtors in our district lead- 
ership functions carry more en^hasis than do 
management functions. Yet alluding again to 
die various innovations noted above, a strong 
leader no doubt instituted these innovations, but 
poor management caused them to fail. True 
leadership of an At-Risk program is knowing 
when to lead and when to manage, tiius insuring 
tiiat die At-Risk program created does not go die 
direction of so many endeavors in our profession 
which were adopted with much fanfare, but are 
referred to today only when the discussion con- 
tains tiie words "remember when...?'* 



Getting Out Of Out-Of-Control 

Jessica M. Gurvit 



A high school football player is struck 
and killed by lightening. Four teenage girls arc 
killed in a freak auto accident A junior high 
school student is killed crossing the street to his 
bus by a hit and run driver. A principal is killed 
in a shooting spree. It no longer is a question of 
if, but when an incident occurs at your school, 
will you have a plan or wiU you have to impro- 
vise on the spot? 



A seven year old child is murdered and 
her principal says that the surviving chiMren 
attending the school are not affected by die loss. 
We know however that notiiing is farther from 
tiietrutii. 

The death of a teacher or classmate has a 
ripple effect that spreads throughout the entire 
school. Children are confused, frightened and 
angered when a teacher or classmate dies. It is 
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our responsibility to provide a framework for 
children to follow, where they can express and 
resolve their grief. They need our honest expla- 
nations and they need opportunities to acknowl- 
edge and mourn the loss. 

It is important that educators put aside 
their usual agenda and provide an atmosphere 
where students can talk to rand comfort one an- 
other, sharing their grief and translating their 
stirred up enactions into some positive action. 

In addition to equipping school systems 
with a plan to deal with tragedy. Children & 
Grief: Living With Loss is an award winning 
program that has proven to be an effective way 



of reducing school absenteeism, anti-social 
behavior, substance abuse, and suicide by help- 
ing kids understand and accept their anger, guilt, 
shock, depression and fear from losses in their 
lives. Children in pain cannot "just say no," it 
isn't that easy. Without help, they choose to 
numb the pain away with dmgs and alcohol, kill 
the pain away with suicide and violence, escape 
the pain by dropping out physically and emo- 
tionally. As educators you must agree that to 
open ^e door to learning we must address 
emotional pain. When problems are over- 
whelming, learning ceases. 



Rh}rmej Rli}itam - A Retention 
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This workshop was designed to present 
strategics and resources for enhancing the self- 
esteem and reading performance of students 
who are at-risk for academic failure. The ulti- 
mate purpose of this workshop was to share 
selected poetry, music and reading comprehen- 
sion strategies for at-risk students. 

A review of recent literature indicates 
that at-risk students do not perform well in 
traditional classroom settings (Zchjff, 1988). 
While ability to read and think critically is the 
basis of education, increasmg numbers of at-risk 
students lack these skills. Modifications of 
textbook selections have been beneficial to stu- 
dents with reading and learning problems. 
Poetry and music can be used to improve reading 
comprehension. 

Factors Related to At-Risk Studc.ltS 

The presentation began with adescription 
of factors related to at-risk students: School 
performance at least two or more years below 
grade level; CAT scores below the 25th percen- 
tile; academic failure, traancy; substance abuse, 
delinquency, low self esteem, learning disabili- 



ties, physical or mental health problems; physi- 
cal or sexual abuse; pregnancy; negative paren- 
tal attitudes toward school, low parental educa- 
tional achievement; unchallenged giftedness 
and unstable home environment/family trauma 
(Higgins, 1988). The workshop participants 
ranked significant factors of at-risk perform- 
ance. Their rankings were compared to previ- 
ously ranked factors identified by teachers and 
counselors in North CaroUna. 

Project MAP Retention Program For At- 
Risk Smdents 

A description of Project MAP which 
included a model for identifying, monitoring, 
counseling and tutoring at-risk post-secondary 
students was presented. The objectives of 
Project MAP - Monitoring Academic Progress 
of Students - are to provide opportunities for 
improving the overall grade point average of 
students; to monitor classroom performance of 
students; to provide mandatory counseling 
sessions; to provide tutoring in reading, mathe- 
matics and other disciplines; and to provide 
study skills workshops for the students. After 
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students are identined« profiles are developed. 
Each profile includes the following: CPA's; 
standardized test scores^ sex race classification 
and essay test scores. Each students is given a 
class progress reporting form tiiat is signed by 
each instructor, every three weeks. Students 
are required to attend a pre-scheduled one hour 
weekly counseling session with a school coun- 
selor. Remedial and developmental activities 
are designed to meet individual needs of stu- 
dents. Tri - monthly study skills workshops on 
locational and organizational skills are con- 
ducted Contractual agreements are made with 
each participant to verify program participation 
and commitment 

A modification of Project MAP was 
piloted with thirty students in middle grades 
classroom. The workshops included the use of 
music, poetry, and reading selections to en- 
hance self concept and reading achievement 
Music for At-Risk Stiiriimts 
Music is an integral part of the lives and 
experiences of at-risk students. It serves as a 
means for group participation and self expres- 
sion. The musical selections provide opportu- 
nities for social, physical, emotional and cul- 
tural development of at-risk students. 

Musical selections to enhance poative 
self concept and positive relationships included 
**The Greatest Love,'* "Join tiie Game," •'We're 
All Togetiier Again," "Michael Row tiie Boat A 
Shore" and "Lean On Me." Participants were 
given opportunities to work collaboratively in 
writing songs. 

The music and reading comprehension 
passages were selected to encourage students to 
think positively about themselves and others. 
Workshop activities included reading and 
interpreting quotations that reflect students' 
personalities, creating a personal coat of arms 
Uiat depicts salient aspects and contributions of 
their families; and poetry writing. 
Poetry For At-Risk Sfiir^^nys 
A demonstration of concrete poetry - 
poetry designed in the shape of an object - was 
presented. The shapes included ice cream 



cones, fruits, footballs and animals* Other poeti- 
cal forms included poster poetry, shaped cou- 
plets, triplets, quatrains, and parodies of Mother 
Goose Rhymes. Participants wrote original 
poetry. 

Reading and Ltstftning Activities For 
Risk Students 

The comprehension reading passages var- 
ied in readability ainl fimnat to improve under- 
standing. Amongthereadingactivitiespresented 
were Steps to Comprehension, The Mahi Idea 
Wheel, modified cloze passages and m^ing. 
The comprehension passages are select to 
develop each level of reading coo^hension: 
literal, interpretive and critical. The reading 
selections were used for writing paragrqjhs. 
Participants were introduced to group writing 
activities tiiat included Peer Writing and Writing 
Roulette. In Writing Roulette, one participant 
identified the problem in Writing; another writer 
suggested ways for solving the problem and a 
tiiini writer coiK;luded by solving the problem. 
This cooperative approach encourages persons 
who may be reluctant to express tiicir ideas in 
writing. 

Listening comprehension activities were 
denxmstrated to encourage the use of listening 
skills to improve comprehension. Participants 
listen^ to paragraphs that were read orally and 
they identified the topic sentences and main ideas 
based on general and specific details. 

Project MAP with its modifications, is an 
effective program at-risk students. Compo- 
nents of die project may be used in grades one 
through twelve. 
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In the spring of 1989 North Metcalfe 
Elementary School, Edmonton, Kentucky, was 
faced with retaining fifteen students in grades 
five through eight and over twenty five students 
school wide. The fact that North Metcalfe has 
an enrollment of approximately 260 students K- 
8 helps to bring this into a cleaner p^pective. 
Add to this the fact that over 31 percent of the 
student body had been retained in one or more 
grades and a recent graduating eighth grade 
aheady had a dropout rate nearing 30 percent; it 
was realized soiiKthing had to be done. At this 
time the school applied for a dropout prevention 
grant from the National Foundation for the 
Improvement of Education which receives 
funding from the Sears Company. 

The $3,700 grant was funded in June 
1988 and a summer school was started in July. 
The school targeted students who had been 
retained the previous year or who had previ- 
ously exhibited at-risk behaviors. As incentive 
for these students to attend they were of feaied the 
opportunity to advance on to their regular grade 
level if the summer session was completed 
satisfactorily. Of the thirteen students who 
attended, eleven were able to go on to their 
regular grade. 

Administrators have the responsibility to 
ensure every student in the school be offered 
opportunities to excel. Although programs such 
as this require extra effort, everyone involved 
with these students owes it to them to see they 
have the chance to go on and lead a full produc- 
tive life. 

MIDDLE SCHOOL PERSPECTIVE 

Working with at-risk students at the 
middle grade level can often be a fmstrating 
experience. The students are akeady exhibiting 



at-risk behaviors but the feeling is thoe is still 
time to help diem. These students, although they 
may have experienced failure and frustrations 
cariier, are just beginning to realize their inferior 
achievement Many times this finds them un- 
aware of how to deal with the fact they have fallen 
so far behind their peers. As a result, academic, 
social and personal skiUs often begin to get ne- 
glected at a most critical time. 

"P^ject Rebound" used a six week sum- 
mer school in an attempt to assist these students 
and has since implemented follow-up programs. 
The four and one-half hour summer school day 
consisted of basic instruction in reading, math, 
writing, and study skills. A minimum of thirty 
minutes was taken each day for discussion on 
whatever the students wanted to talk about. 
Many at-risk students do not have anyone avail- 
able to, or perhaps capable of having a conversa- 
tion with them. This was one of the most enjoy- 
able parts of the day for the students. The rest of 
the time was spent on computer-assisted instmc- 
tion in areas where students felt they needed the 
most help. Throughout the summer school self- 
improvement techniques were incorporated dur- 
ing the cntJire day. 

Since school has resumed, the Project Re- 
bound students have become involved with a peer 
tutoring program for other at-risk students 
throughout the school. This is proving to be a 
most effective practice. 

Wiiile we still face some struggles with 
these students, great progress has been exhibited 
since last year. We have seen them beconK more 
responsible for themselves and school, and more 
concerned for others. At-risk middle grade stu- 
dents are a challenge, but a challenge that should 
be met and can be conquered. 
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PRIMARY GRADES PERSPECTIVE 

Primary students are very aware when 
they are not progressing as they should They 
may not exhibit the frustrations older students 
do but the seeds for lower self-esteem arc being 
sown. It was our desire that the summer school 
experience give these students a positive self- 
concept 

Instruction was organized in such a way 
that each child was successful every day. The 
instruction was concentrated on reading, spell- 
ing, math, and handwriting sldUs. A variety of 
instructional approaches were used including: 
teacher direct instruction, taped instruction, 
fihns with tapes, and computer assisted instruc- 
tion. Bveiy effort was made to have presentation 



and material different firom what they were 
accustomed to during the regular school year. 

In addition to the possibility of going on 
to the next gnuie level as an incentive the stu- 
dents has special field trips and fim activities. 
These incentives were very appealing to the 
younger children. 

The follow-up student tutoring program 
is proving to be the most exciting part of our 
"Project Rebound** effort ITiis is giving so 
many primary students one-on-one attentions, 
providing them with academic growth, social 
growth, and personal value. 

We can identify the at-risk child at an 
early age. We can and must strive to o^er these 
children an alternative to failure. 



St. Clair County (Uliaois) At-Risk Student 

Program 

Rosella J. Warner 



Our students come from a very diverse 
socioeconomic background- East St Louis is 
listed as the fifth poorest community in the 
United States with less than $6,000 annual 
family income. The Scott Air Force base popu- 
lation presents the challenge of mobility and a 
wide range of student backgrounds. There is a 
large section of rural poor because of coal mine 
closings over the past ten years. Then on the 
other end of the spectrum is a section of fairly 
affluent families that work in the St. Louis 
Metropolitan area. 

Program Explanation 

To serve the At-Risk population a variety 
of programs have been developed, and continue 
to evolve. The programs run from prevention 
activities to direct intervention that removes the 
student from the traditional classroom. We will 
explore the various programs that Y ve been 
developed and grade level where they are in use. 

Elemcntarv Level-Smdent Service Plan 

Caseworkers are employed to work with 
At-Risk students, school staffs, and families. 
Below is the model that these caseworkers fol- 



low when a student is referred. 

The caseworker, within five (5) school 
days, makes contact with the student the 
student's parent/guardian, appropriate school 
personnel, and other agencies as needed These 
contacts aid the caseworker in gaining infonr^- 
tion needed to form an initial assessment 
Imrtiediate remecUation efforts are initiated in 
some cases. When appropriate, the caseworker, 
within ten (10) school days, convenes with 
school personnel to develop a Student Service 
Plan. Parent (s)orGuardian(s)ofthe student arc 
notified and included in the plan development 
The caseworker then functions as case manager 
in the implementation and monitoring of the 
Student Service Plan. 

There are ten caseworkers employed for 
the twenty seven districts. Eight are assigned to 
particular districts and two serve on as needed 
bases throughouc the county. The average case 
load ranges from fifty to seventy five students. 

Volunteer Tutors 

Retired persons, through a Senior Aides 
Program and Retired Teachers Association, arc 
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used as tutors with elementaiy students duiing 
the school day. 

Hiph School Level 

The high school programs involve some 
component that removes the student £rom tradi- 
tional classes. 

1. A school within a school (Cahokia 
High School) 

This program serves thirty five freshmen 
at a high school of approximately 1 ,600 students 
(9-12). Thestudentsreceivecreditforfourcore 
subjects (English. Math, Science, and Social 
Studies) in this program. Three teachers use a 
team approach to work with these students in 
small giDups and one-on-one instruction. The 
curriculum is not a remedial q>proach but one 
that stresses decision making and problem solv- 
ing in covering the ba^c subjects. This was 
designed by the three teachers. The students 
leave this class to attend elective subjects and 
physical education. 

To be considered for this program, the 
student must be socially promoted from the 
eighth grade or still have freshmen credits after 
attending two or more semesters at the high 
school. 

2. Tutorial Assistance and Guidance 
Program (O'Fallon High School) 



This provides a skill development class, 
guidance intervention, monibnring of academics 
and attendance, tutorial efforts, parental guid- 
ance and outside speakers. The students are 
identified by eightii grade instructors as poten- 
tial At-Risk students. 

The skills development class generates 
credit toward high school graduation. In this 
class emphasis is placed on coping skills, goal 
setting, and study skills. 

3. Alternative High School (East St 

Louis) 

This is a separate site for students who 
have been removed from the regular high school 
because of discipline problems. 

This program tries to get the student ready 
to return to his/her home high school or prepare 
for taking the G.E.D. exam. 

4. Peer Counseling and Peer Leadership 
Training 

Hiese programs utilize high school stu- 
dents in working with peers and elementary 
students. Often a mtoring relationship is estab- 
lished that expands to a counseling role. The 
peer counselors receive an extensive training 
and have immediate access to an adult counselor 
for crisis cases. 



Equal Ektiti^ttoiiiri^^ Learning 
Disatded: Students At-Itisk 

Talmadge Frazier & Dolores Robinson 



**Boppislet kflbuc nit sne munfverot...." 
Is this English or just meaningless gibberish? 
There are 217,000 illiterate adults in Florida 
who would not know the difference. That is 
something to be concerned about, even if you 
can read. 

The statistics don't get much better. One 
in every five adults in Florida can't read above 
die fourth grade level They arc functionally il- 
literate. They cannot use the phone book, read 



directions, compose a letter, or fill out a simple 
qjplication form. More than one-third of Flor- 
ida adults have not completed high school. 
Thousands of FIorida*s teenagers drop out annu- 
ally. To add to the problem, more than a quarter- 
million non-English speaking refugees have 
entered Florida since the 1 980 census, and many 
of these people are illiterate. 

Nationally, 23 million Americans are il- 
literate ( a reading ability of third grade or 
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below). ILLITERACY MAKES US ALL LOS. 
£ES - 27 million Americans are functionally 
illitexate. Thousands right in your own commu- 
nity cannot even fill out a job application. We 
pay for illiteracy in many ways, including pro- 
grams that treat the symptoms, but hardly ever 
the cause. LOST DOLLARS - $8 billion a year 
in lost revenues. LOST PRODUCnVITY - 
American indu^ries cannot find enough em- 
ployees with basic literacy skills to fill empty 
positions. LOST HUMAN RIGHTS - iUitcracy 
among Blacks and Hispanics is two and thr^ 
times greaterthan the National average, insuring 
racial inequities in employment and incoiro. 
Ln.«T SAFETY - illiterate parents can't read 
life-saving instmctions on poison labels or use 
the phone book to get help. And industrial 
accidents result when workers can't read safety 
instructions. 27 percent of Army enlistees can't 
read training manuals written at the 7th grade 
level. LOST FUTURES - The number of ilUtcr- 
ate Americans is swelled by nearly one million 
school dropouts each year. The U.S. News & 
World Report forecasts that the decline in read- 
ing skills will lead in two decades to an elite 
literate class of no more than 30% of the popu- 
lation. 

Florida ranks in the top 5% of the nation ' s 
school dropouts. A large percentage of these 
youth are classified "learning disabled." Learn- 
ing disabilities were essentially unknown to 
most educators prior to 1965, but the term was in 
common use by a majority of all educators by 
1975. In addition, it was regularly used and mis- 
used by local school boards, state and federal 
legislators, and in the general press by the 
middle of the 1970s. 

A learning disabled child is neither men- 
tally retarded, emotionally disturbed nor physi- 
cally handicapped. The learning disablc^l child 
is a child of normal intelligence, who shows a 
deficit in learning, in the presence of basic sen- 
sory, intellectual and emotional integrities for 
learning. Furthermore, many learning disabled 
students have been subjected to unnecessary 



psychological pressures, due to the fact that they 
have difficulty in reading. 

RISE Inc. is a non-profitorganization that 
offers learning disable individuals an alterna- 
tive learning style "VERBALIZED EDUCA- 
TION." The program will concentrate on the 
structure of language, organization of thinking, 
and the improvement of reading, writing, and 
spelling skills. OppcRtunities will be provided 
for tutorial sessions and wcxrk in small groups 
according to individual student needs ... Readers 
and tape recorded textbooks will be provided. 

The development of intellectual and aca- 
demic skill is only one part of the thrust of this 
program. This program will also address both 
the personal and career development of the stu- 
dent involved. Individual and group counseling 
activities will be provided to assist these stu- 
dents in developing realistic goals and a positive 
self concept Each student will be given the 
opportunity to explore his career interest and 
options. 

This program fits into the public school 
system as a support service. We offer after 
school services and can cross-reference and 
match county school board curriculum tc lur 
verbal materials. These services are also ex- 
tended to those individuals needing our services 
in the community (community-based). 
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Teenage pregnancy and its relationship to 
the school dropout problem is a national prob- 
lem. Unfcfltunately, the State of Floiid^ leads 
the nation in dropout rates and Jacksonville, 
Florida is an»ng those communities with the 
highest incidence of teen pregnancies in the 
nation. A citywide response to this maj(ff educa- 
tional, economic and social problem is in its 
second year of implementation ami the initial 
findings are positive. TMspaperwiUdescribean 
innovative and successful model project to re- 
duce secondary school dropout amcmg teenage 
students who become pregnant and who are 
typically economically disadvantaged. A 
unique aspect of this model is that it acklresses 
the needs of the nuclear family — not only the 
teen mother, but also her mother and possibly 
grandmother in an effort to enhance qiportuni- 
ties for educational achievement and an im- 
proved quality of living. The MayOT, along with 
his Commission on the Status of Women, is 
providing leadership to Jacksonville's Teen 
Opportunity Program for Selected Students 
(TOPSS) which li a "multigcnerational model" 



Aat aggregates existing resources throughout 
the city for the purpose of keeping teen mothers 
in sc1k)o1. Four colleges and univensities are 
each lending their particular expertise to the 
model: the UnivCTsity of Nordi Florida provides 
project direction and conducts researeh and 
development activities; Jacksonville University 
provides (1) academic programs, (2) personal 
and career counseling and (3) cultural and rec- 
reational activities for the teens; Floric' . Com- 
munity College provides continuing education 
activities, counseling and career programs for 
the underemployed or imemploy^ mothers 
and/or grai^moAers of the teens; and, Edward 
Waters College provides a woilcshop series on 
personal, health, and career issues for both the 
teen ami their families. 

The results of the first year of the project 
showed that 87 percent of the thiity teens whore- 
ceived intervention through the project success- 
fully progressed to the next grade or graduated 
compared to 58 percent of the sixty other teens 
ftom the Young Parents Programs who did not 
participate in the project. 



I^lie Siiiii^ At-Risk 

Susan Cmtiff 



Research indicates that many at-risk stu- 
dents lose the gains they have made during the 
re gular school year because they are not exposed 
to an intellectually stimulating environment 
during the summer break. In an effort to find 
ways to prevent such academic losses, Char- 
leston County School District (CCSD) formed a 
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"2001*' Summer Enhancement subcommittee. 
This committM, which was composed of repre- 
sentatives from several levels of school district 
personnel, studied effective summer reading 
and math programs for at-ri^ic elementary stu- 
dents and examined the specific needs of disad- 
vantaged students in Charleston County. 

5S 



As a result of their study, the Summer 
Enhancement subcommittee developed a pilot 
program forthe summcrof 1989. This program, 
the Summer Enhancement Program, was de- 
signed to enable at-risk elementary students in 
grades K-S to maintain and improve their basic 
skills. Its curriculum, which was written by 
CCSD teachers, used science activities as the 
basis for instruction in reading, writing, and 
mathematics. The curriculum provided hands- 
on learning experiences by emphasizing the 
"leaming-by-doing" approach. 

Chapter I, EIA compensatory, and spe- 
cial education resource students from two ele- 
mentary schools, Sanders-Qyde and Ron 
McNair, were eligible to participate in the pilot 
summer program. Class sizes were limited to 
approximately ten students per teacher. Two 
site dir^tors, 23 teachers, six teacher assistants, 
and two media specialists were employed based 
on projected enrollment The subcommittee de- 
veloped plans to evaluate the program which in- 
cluded both informal and formal methods of 
evaluation. 

hnplgmcnatipn 

Ninety-two students at Sanders Clyde, 
and 103 at Ron McNair participated in the 1989 
summer program. The program ran concur- 
rently with CCSD's regular summer school 
program. 

Teachers focused on strengthening and 
maintaining students' skills rath"^ than remedi- 
ating weaknesses. Each grade's activities were 
oi^anized around a specific theme of study. 
Themes included marine life, plants and ani- 
mals, the natural worid, space, energy and 
magnetism, and conservation and preservation. 
Students performed experiments, took field 
trips, conducted research, read books, wrote 
stories, and solved mathematical problems and 
equations. They worked on the computer, vis- 
ited the media center, and ate a snack every day. 

The school environment celebrated 
achievement Students displayed work in class- 
rooms, halls, and the media center. Award for 
perfect attendance were handed out on a weekly 



basis. The students and staff published newslet- 
ters detailing instructional activities. Parents 
attended open houses and accompanied classes 
on field trips. 

At the conclusion of the program, both 
schools held an awards ceremony to recognize 
students' successes. Students wore T-shirts 
decorated to reflect themes of study to the cere- 
monies. Many parents and several members of 
central staff attended these events. 

Parents and students completed a survey 
on the program. The results of the Parent Survey 
indicated that most parents believed their chil- 
dren enjoyed the summer session and would like 
to attend one next year. Neariy all respondents 
to the Student Survey said they enjoyed the 
program, and most wanted to return next year. 
Favorite activities included field trips and com- 
puter time. 

At the end of the program, teachers filled 
out a program questionnaire. Their responses 
included suggestions on ways to improve upon 
and expand the program. Most indicated that 
they would like to teach in the program again 
next year. 

An important outcome of the summer 
program was that it improved student's attitudes 
about their own abilities to succeed in school. 
This was evident in the pride students showed 
toward their work and their willingness to attend 
school regularly during the summer. 

A complete evaluation of the program 
will be completed in June of 1990. The 1989 
Summer Enhancement Program students' test 
results in the spring of 1990 will be compared to 
their 1989 test scored as a part of the evaluation 
process. Teachers of Summer Enhancement 
Program students will complete surveys at the 
end of the second nine weeks which will provide 
CCSD with preliminary data regarding die cur- 
rent progress of the Summer Enhancement Pro- 
gram students. 

The funding sources for the 1989 Sum- 
mer EnhancenKnt program were Chapter I, EIA 
compensatory, and special education programs. 
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An Investigation Of Tlie Effiects Qf A Systematic 
$«liaLifid]r M On Tlie Verbal 

latejtiictittn Rela- 
tlonsUp To teacheisVStadents* Self-Concept 

Jerry Dak Jones 



The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine if a ten week (30 hour) systematic behavior 
modification program for classnxHn tethers 
had an effect on the verbal interacticn of these 
classroom teachers. A second part of this study 
sought to determine if this verbal change had an 
effect on the self-concept of the teachers' stu- 
dents. A graduate level, 3 credit hour course was 
offered to Pulaski County, Virginia classroom 
teachers, and was based on the Robot Caikhuff 
model of communications. 

Ten teachers chosen at random from the 
class of 40 were selected for the experimental 
teachers. Ten teachers within the county not 
enrolled in the class were chosen at random for 
control teachers. Ten students were also chosen 
at random (five boys and five girls) from each of 
these experimental and control teachers. The 
instruments used to collect the data were the 
Randers Interaction Analysis System for the 
teachers; and the Piers-Harris Self Concept 
Scale. "How I Feel About Mvself." was admini- 
stered to the experimental and control teachers' 
students. 

Prc-post-data gathering procedures were 
used based on a 20 week time interval. The data 
were analyzed on the Flanders using a univariate 
analysis of covariance. Seven of the null hy- 
potheses out of the 12 were rejected at the .10 
level of significance. The data were analyzed on 
the Piers-Harris Scale using a univariate analy- 
sis of covariance on the six subscales. Five of the 
null hypotheses were rejected out of the six at the 
.10 level of significance. 

On the basis of the results of this study, it 
is concluded that a significant change in verbal 



interaction between teachers and students was 
evident for the experimental teaching group 
when compared with control teaching group. 
The experimental teachers: 

1 ) used more acceptance of student ideas, 

2) were more indirect in their overall 
interaction pattern, 

3) were more indirect in their use of 
motivating and controlling behavior, 

4) used more extended indirect influence, 

and 

5) used less extended direct influence. 
The results showed that in the subscales 

of (I) Behavior, (H) Intellectual and School 
Status; (ID) Physical Appearance; (IV) Anxiety; 
and (V) Happiness and Satisfaction; the students 
of the experimental teachers had more positive 
self-concept gains as comp2-;d with the control 
teachers. This findmg supports tiie claim that a 
program in human relations training for teachers 
is a factor in increasing self-concept of students. 
Also, it indicated that tiiis class was successfully 
implemented and achieved some positive re- 
sults. 
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Glenbard Ea^ High School A^^ 

Donald K^semem^ppus^^ and Greg Marthqier 



Glenbaxd Hast is a typical middle class 
suburban Chicago high school ^%ith an enroll- 
ment of nearly 2,000 students. In 1984, the 
general perception of adnunistiation and staff 
was that the great majority of students were 
being served by the basics, regular, and honors 
courses offered in the respective "academic" 
departments. The few students who were expe- 
riencing difficulty in any of these three levels of 
the curriculum would be identified and remedi- 
ated by the resources of the Pupil Personnel 
Services (PPS) team consisting of the assistant 
principal for student services, social worker, 
psychologist, special education consultant, 
department chairman of both special education 
and guidance, and the school nurse. This team 
reviews the difficulties and backgrounds of stu- 
dents referred by sta^ members because they are 
deemed academically "at risk." 

In January of 1985, a review of the first 
semester grades rt vealed that the system was not 
working as effectively as we had believed. 
Ninety-five (95) smdents of the 1984/85 fit;sh- 
man class had received two or more failing 
grades at the semester grading period Up to that 
time few of these students had been brought to 
the PPS team. This meant that the majority of 
these smdents would not get any formal atten- 
tion until the second semester and would already 
be caught in a continuing downward spiral of 
school failure. Seventeen (17) of these ninety- 
five (95) students were in fact later screened by 
PPS and were found eligible for special educa- 
tion services. We still had strong concerns about 
the other seventh-eight (78) freshmen. 

In February, 1985, two goals were set by 
the Glenbard East administration: 

1 . Increase options for "at risk" students 
other than special education as a support toward 
graduation; 



2. Design a program that would provide 
academic and emotional support beginning on 
thefirstday of school for entering"atrisk" fresh- 
men. 

To achieve these goals. Study Skills as a 
program was dcvelopol by a Study Skills 
Conunittee composed of the assistant piincipal 
for instruction, the assistant principal for student 
services, the sp<^ial educaticm o^nsultant, the 
school social wcnker and the school psycholo- 
gist Hiis committee deteimined that Study 
SkiUs would need the following components in 
order to help "at risk" youth to be successful: 

1. Pre-identification of students at the 
junior high school level 

2. Voluntary student enrollment in a 
class that meets daily for credit. 

3. Formal instruction in study skills, 
organization skills, and ccmtent tutoring pro- 
vided by a certified classroom instructor. 

4. Regular group counseling conducted 
by a trained social worker. 

5. Monitoring of student performance in 
collaboration with other faculty. 

6. Consultation with each student's 
teachers to modify curriculum and instruction as 
appropriate. 

7. Follow-up of student progress by 
means of individual and small group counseling 
as needed subsequent to completion of the pro- 
gram. 

Implementation of these components was 
achieved using Chapter 1 funds, district funds, 
and existing pn^nnel. An English teacher with 
a strong reading background was hired to be the 
Study Skills instructor. Over the summer, this 
instructor and the special education consultant 
began implementing the program involving 
other professionals as needed. This effort in- 
cluded meeting with all 8th grade counselors at 
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both feeder schools, working with the high 
school guidance staff on scheduling difficulties, 
developing a written program description, and 
assembling a student profile of a study skills 
candidate. Necessary materials and supplies 
were also secured with Chapter One funds. 

The 1985/86 school year began with 4 
sections of Study Skills serving 50 students. 
Five years later six (6) sections of Study Skills 
are in place. In the four years of the program's 
existence over 300 students have participated in 
Study Skills. 

In assessing the program we are encour- 
aged by the following: 

1. Seventy-six percent (76%) of the 
initial group of Study Skills students graduated 
on time. Another nine percent (9%) arc in their 
fifth year and are expected to graduate. 

2. Study Skills students passed eighty-two 
percent (82%) of their classes during the time 
they participated in the program. 

3. Study Skills students earned an aver- 
agcof 4.5 credits per year which was higher than 
the all-school average. 



4. The number of students requiring 
special education was reduced by twenty-six 
percent (26%) 

>^thout question, the program has 
achieved the two established goals: 

1. Academic and emotional support 
have been provided for students, enabling them 
to successfully pass their courses and graduate 
from high school. The grades, credits, earned, 
and graduation rate of a control group consisting 
of similarly identified students who elected not 
to enroll in the Study Skills course were signifi- 
cantly lower. 

2. The Study Skills program has provided 
an option for "at risk** students thereby reducing 
the need for special education services for those 
students. 

After five years experience we believe 
the success of our Study Skills program warrants 
it? consideration as a low-cost, workable inter- 
vention for secondary schools seeking an inte- 
grated approach for at risk students. 
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Section Three 

Changing the System 



As is the case with most educational prob- 
lems, children do not b^xxne "at-risk" in a vacuum. 
It is a systematic problem, and as such donands a 
systematic solution. Confronting the oniditions that 
place our students at-risk of failure requires not only 
tite creative use of a variety of resources Iwt the 
intcgrati(Hi and coordination of those resources. 
That the child who is heading inevitably tor aca- 
demic failure is bouiKl to suffer »tt»cks far beyond 
those in th& school %tting is obvious and unfortu- 
nate. Now, tlKHigh, we are finally b«»ming aware 
of the serious consequences each child's failure has 
for our community, nation, and culture in general. In 
that realization, however, may lie ^ at-risk child's 
greatest hope. 

Educators have always been (»m:emed with 
the failure of their students, Ixitto great extent, those 
failures often had little to do with what happened 
during school hours. As Daniel Martin writes later 
in this ch^)ter: 

"We (in public education) try to 
manage the proUem aiKi then we 
try to give ourselves. We try and 
instill lh& joy of learning, ths desire 
to mature.... We try to be surrogate 
families, but we are not The students 
go home. And the at-risk statistics 
keep going up." (p. 69). 
The school's responsibility for tt% at-risk 
problem is limited, as are the resources for dealing 
with it. All those impacted by this crises ~ parents, 
students, businesses, community ~ must c(Hitribute 
and coordinate their resources in an effort to combat 
those factors which place our children at-risk. 

In this section, the authors focus on coop- 
erative, systematic efforts to change and make bet- 
ter. Neariy every suggestion provided here is based 
on an "in-operation" program that has met with some 



degree of success. The resources used often are 
innovative and stretch beyond ti^ limits of the 
traditional school setting, sudi as the residential, 
comprehensive training program for rural Alaskan 
eskimos described by R. W. McFatland or Redfoid 
Union Hi^'s cooperative venture with the U.S. 
Army aimed at at-risk junior high students in the 
article by Schranke. As some of the contributors 
point out, however, many of the resources for tack- 
ling the at-risk proUem are already in the schools; 
they just need to be redesigned or used more effec- 
tively. Both Coleman and Blumenthal emphasize 
the importance of bibliographic insttvcticm saA urge 
a greater role for the school librarian in at-risk 
intervention. Davis and Haney suggest that we 
rethitdc how we presently use Chapter I programs 
and consider some changes since the existing system 
is found to be lacking. 

Most ifflpoitantly, periiai», each of the 
contributions in ^s section helps to redefine our 
definitionoftbecurrentproblem. There is no typical 
at-risk child or school We are shown programs that 
confront the problon firom die primary to the post- 
secondary level. There are rural schools, urban 
schools and private schools. Hie problems are 
shown as coming from the home, the school, and, as 
Martin contends in his article, even ti% media. 
Likewise the solutions provided are ^ally as di- 
verse. As educators this diversity of problems and 
solutions can easily overwhelm us and lead to a 
sense of frustration or even hopdessiMss. Peihaps 
hopefulness is more a^ropriate though. Fmally, a 
iMDader public is becoming aware of iht complex 
nature of the educational process and the problems 
with which it must deal aiKl maybe with tl^ aware- 
ness will come more complex, well-planned, and 
thoughtful solutions. 
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A<;adieiiiic Success for ^tudente *At«Risk* 

CaroUne Biumemhal, Gerald V. Holmes Linda Pound 



Nfany school children today do not cur- 
rently have the academic skills or self assur- 
ances that are required ami expectedfor success. 
It is the combined re^nsibility of parents, 
teachers, and the school system to provide ve- 
hicles for students to leam. The library/media 
center is the very heart of the educational expe« 
rience. Therefore, it is essential that every 
student feel welcon^ and comfortable in the 
library as well as know how to use this valuable 
resource center. The faculty of the Pullen Li- 
brary at Georgia State University developed an 
orientation program. The program was devel- 
oped for **high risk" students at the post s^n- 
dary level; however it can easily be adapted to all 
library/media centers regardless of the age of the 
student 

Since academic success largely depends 
on learning old and new skills connected with 
information, it is essential that all students know 
how to access information from the libiary. 
Therefore, library skills instruction needs to be 
part of the educational experience lor each stu- 
dent Integrating the curriculum and library 
skills reinforces basic cataloging terms/subject 
headings, etc. - the tools of critical thinking. 
Practicing and learning these skills teaches the 
inter-relationships between disciplines and their 
general organization. Simultaneously, these 
skills prepare for living effectively in the real 
world 

Basically bibliographic instruction 
seeks to teach students what sources to use, how 
to use them, and how to find them. It attempts to 
move students towards independent research 
that involves using selective powers, doing criti- 
cal thinking, and helping to develop creative 
thinking processes. The tasks of interrelating in- 
formation, ideas and concepts, and understand- 
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ing informaticaial organization are all part of the 
new learning students engage in. All of these 
and more are goals of education in general and of 
bibliographic instruction in particular. 

Learning how to access information 
independently strengthens the self-esteem and 
confidence of at-risk students in pursuing their 
studies and continuing to leam. Each new dis- 
covery motivates students through experiencing 
son» success. Therefore, students benefit 
greatly by their introduction to library usage. 
The absence of skills, including library skills, 
tends to make the student feel inadequate in the 
academic environment, thus affecting his/her 
self-esteem and ultimately academic perform- 
ance. Acquisition of skills can create a feeling of 
comfort in a learning environment and stimulate 
their latent, natural interests and motivations. 
Many "at-risk" students are vulnerable because 
they do not have the assurance lent by academic 
success; therefore, their blossoming depends 
upon a supportive, warm, confidence-building 
environment A hospitable introduction to a 
new situation is extremely important Warm 
responses to such students invite their trust and 
enhance effective communication. 

This paper seeks to explore techniques 
and methods of enhancing the probability of 
academic success of "rt-risk" students through 
library intervention. What follows is a discus- 
sion of: enlisting the cooperation of teachers in 
bibliographic instruction, inviting active teacher 
participation in order to strengthen student inter 
est and involvement, establishing small group 
interaction among teachers-librarians, develop- 
ing hands-on experiences with computerize 
sendees that can directly instill confidence 
through immediate response from the electronic 
medium, and creating simple library skills tasks 



with built-in success to reinfofce leanings and 
conHdence and enlarge the students* perspec- 
tives. Many other techniques abound xequiiing 
only the exchange of ideas at such a conference 
as this one. 

Since our society is based upon the 
model of an educated citizen who believes in in- 



dividual rights and community participation, an 
effective educational process is mandatory. We 
cannot affofxi to lose any potential students. An 
informed, literate citizen is a contributing 
member of (nir society - a personal investment - 
and we cannot affbid to lose any students if we 
want to perpetuate and improve our society. 



School BasedltrM^ 



Realizing that schools today are faced 
with enormous challenges to meet Uie needs of 
at-risk students, this outline focuses on key 
strategies for maximizing school resources for 
success. 

These strategies include: 

Staffing 

• Staffing minority and nonminor- 

ity balance 

• Placement 

• Staffing allocation 

• Structure 

Curriculum. Development and Design 

• Diagnosis (informal and formal 

data) 

• Placement 

• Assessment 

• Interdisciplinary approaches 

• Teacher training 

Counseling 

• Assessing needs 

• Performance contracting 

• Daily attendance monitoring 

• Advisor/advisee approaches 



• Incentives for students and 
teachers 



Instruction/Staff Develi 



i 



• Effective theory into practice 

• Learning Styles 

• Inscrvice 

• Prescriptive Learning 

• Mentoring 

Student Rggggiitign 

• Qassroom and school-wide 

strategies 

• Internal and external communi- 

cations 

Communication 

• Proactive style 

• "Key community communica- 

tors" grapevine 

• Volunteer programs 

• Student leadership programs 

• Community service projects 
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Curricular Change: One Solution For 
•At-Risk' Rural Students 

James V, Parker 



The AT-RISK school is not a new phe- 
nomena. This is a school that is responsible for 
pnxiucing "at-risk" children, and it is easily 
identified by observable characteristics that fre- 
quently appear in discussions regarding "at- 
risk" children. This article relates a curricular 
change approach to the institutional problems 
that faced a small, rural school district. Those 
curricular adjustments brought about meaning- 
ful academic improvement while minimizing 
the local conditions that contributed to a perva- 
sive "at-risk" environment 

A confluence of critical issues brought 
great pressure on the legislative assembly of 
South Carolina duriiig the first half of the 1980s. 
National educational reports repeatedly cit«l 
South Carolina as one of the states having the 
least success in academics. State teachers clam- 
ored for substantial pay raises that would even- 
tually equate with the southeastern pay scale for 
teachers; moreover, the governor of South Caro- 
lina, the Honorable Richard Riley, assumed a 
leadership role in presenting these needs to the 
legislature. 

As a result of the combined efforts of 
legislators, educators, and the citizenry the 
Educational Improvement Act of 1984 was 
approved, and the vehicle for dramatic and 
comprehensive educational reform was pro- 
vided. Such reform provided local school dis- 
tricts with additional funding for this academic 
reform, and several incentive programs were 
created for teachers, schools, and principals. 

Not only was funding provided but an 
attempt was made to create a diagnostic rating 
scale for total school performance for all 
schools. This rating was entitled, "The Quality 
Assessment Report." Ratings varied with such 
terms or descriptors as probation, warned, ad- 
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vised, and impaired. Any schoo' or district 
reported as being **impaired" mmiediately 
became the target of scrutiny from the state 
department of «iucation. 

The following information relates the 
effects of curricular adjustments in an "im- 
paired" or "at-risk" school in rural South Caro- 
lina. The school and district's names have been 
omitted. 

A CASE STUDY 

The Community 

The conamunitics surrounding the 
school were primarily agrarian until the decade 
of the 1970s, at which time a rapid expansion of 
nearby service mdustry facilities increased the 
daily itinerant population tenfold. This in- 
crease of itinerant populations increased the 
revenues coming into the community. As the 
motel industry expanded another industry 
moved into the area — food distribution ware- 
houses with the warehouses being located very 
near to major interstate junctions. However, 
there was no adequately trained workforce to be 
found in the community, and the schools were 
not prepared to meet the demands of "coming 
of age". The population was basically accli- 
mated to the rapidly disappearing agrarian 
society until the mid-1980s at which time the 
schools began to respond to the urgent employ- 
ment needs of the community. 

With the exception of the motel indus- 
try which does not increase community popula- 
tion of permanent nature and with the ware- 
house center with few required year-round 
residents, the population of the community has 
remained relatively stable for the past ten years. 



but one area of growth has occuiicd within the 
retirement communities that have been con- 
structed within the last decade. This has in- 
creased the community population somewhat, 
but the increase is not in citizens of child-bear- 
ing age. Thus, the population remained rela- 
tively static. 



8th grade math students. 

9. One-thiid of the teachers were required to 

teach out-of-field for a portion of their 
day. 

10. Average publication date of library books 

was 1954. 



Characteristics for Identi fication of AT-RIS^ 11. No video communication available in 
.Qutcomgs school. 



Physical Plant 

1. High school did not meet state safety 

standards. 

2. High school did not meet health standanls. 
Instructional 

1. No recreational summer program provided 

by district at high school facility. 

2. Average SAT combined score was less than 

600. 

3. Approximately 10 percent of the graduating 

class attended post-secondary training, 
including military training. (Average 
graduation of 30 seniors). 



1. Students persistently scored as a group in the 

bottom quartile on all state testing with 
the exception of spelling. 

2. Students maintained a dropout rate in excess 

of 25 pox^nt 

3. Students sought post-graduation employ- 

oKnt as day labor»s on local farms. 

4. Students* success in athletic programs was 

minimal. No athletic scholarships pro- 
vided due to poor SAT performance and 

basic entrance requirements could not be 
met 

faculty 



4. District reading score (NP) on the CTBS for 1 . Three out of twenty-four teachers lived in the 

the 9th grade was at the 28%til'*. district. 

5. No college preparatory courses were offered 2. Teachers salaries were tiie lowest in the state. 

at the high school. 



6. High school failed to be fully accredited by 

the state department of education for 
preceding tiiirteen years. 

7. No academic scholarships were awarded by 

any college or university. 

8. Uncertified teachers taught a majority of tiie 



3. No local supplements were provided by the 

school board. 

4. Staff attendance averaged 91 percent annu- 

ally. 

5. Professional advancement within the ranks 

was non-existent 
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Agents of Change 

1. The South Carolina Department of Educa- 

tion, operating under the new Education 
Impn)veix»nt Act of 1984, declared the 
high school to be 'Hmpaiied*' 

2. The SDE set a deadline for the closing of the 

high school - (February 1988). 

3. The EIA provided mandated immediate re- 

mediation for the entire district in terms 
of funds and scrutiny, 

4. The faculty was instrumental in the building 

layout for the needs of their classes. 

Making Changes" or **A Turn for the 
Better" 

The First Step 

Our first approach attempted to utilize 
the school board as the chas^ion for our effort 
A rather lengthy, short and long range plan was 
prepared by the teachers and principal and pre- 
sented to the board. This was the same board 
that had created the negative environment by 
refusing to act prior to the mandate by the SDE. 
The board gave the plan a cursory review, 
related their commitment to the same goals, and 
voted to reject the recommendations. 

Portions of the plan included financial 
support for the purpose of receiving accredita- 
tion from the Southern Association of College 
and Schools, raising the average publication 
date of library books by twenty (20) years (the 
average date in 1987 was 1954), and hiring 
certified teachers for all teaching positions. The 
plan included pay incentives in the future and 
the creation of a comprehensive staff develop- 
ment program. 

Having no success with the school 
board our next approach was to dissect the 
improvement plan and seek assistance accord- 



ing to priority as we determined the need. The 
primary needs determined to be most critical 
were: (1) create a college preparatory program 
in math, language arts, science, and social stud- 
ies beg^ ng at the 10th grade level; (2) upgrade 
the Ufao'ai J ; (3) supply the math department with 
adequate materials, including manipulatives; (4) 
create a recognition and awards program for the 
students and teachers. 

Conclusions 

When attempting to make positive meas- 
urable change in an "at-risk" environment, it is 
absolutely n«;essary to modify the environment 
so that it will be more conducive to the direction 
you want the school to go. Secondly, the organi- 
zation of a real team of teachers and administra- 
tors who believe they can make a different is 
essential. 

Careful scrutiny of student performance, 
matched with a clearly structured environment, 
can provide the basis from which to make in- 
structional decisions that will address your tar- 
geted needs. 

It is just as important to intentionally 
downplay all of the negative aspects of the tradi- 
tional environment. In other words do not dwell 
on the negative aspects of the past You know 
what they were; the students know what they 
were. Your challenge is to create your own 
educational structure or "culture" as Terrence 
Deal would say. Deviate from the tnuiitional, 
unsuccessful tradition of the past and create a 
new culture that embodies your ideas and expec- 
tations. 

"If we take people as they are, 
we make them worse. If we treat 
them as if they were what they ought 
to be, we help them to become what 
they are capable of becoming." 

"Goethe 
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A Sui^val Course 1^^^^ 
Students Meet Deft 



Jmes A:Fisher ARenetXdrrie 



Morgan County Primary School 
(MCPS), in partnership with the Program for 
School Improvement (PSI), restructured how it 
makes decisions about curriculum and instruc- 
tion. Under this new structure, improving serv- 
ices to students at risk has been targeted as an 
area the school wants to address. At the end of 
the first year, the climate of the school improved 
significantly. Also, the percentage of students 
scoring in the bottom 25 percentile on standard- 
ized achievement scores declined. 

The premise for the new nxxlel is that 
teachers should have a strong voice in decisions 
about cturiculum and instruction. Teachers, as 
the professionals with direct contact with stu- 
dents, are in the best position to identify and 
implement initiatives that will benefit students. 
MCPS has put in place a school-wide instruc- 
tional team (SIT), consisting of 16 teachers and 
the principal, that is responsible for identifying, 
planning, implementing, and evaluating initia- 
tives to improve their work with aU students in 
general, and students at risk in particular. 

The main thrust of the article is to de- 
scribe the new governance structure of Morgan 
County Primary School and the initiatives it has 
developed to reduce the risk of student failure. 

Each grade level at MCPS has been di- 
vided into planning teams of three to four teach- 
ers. Team members have been provided a shared 
planning time during the school day to address 
instruction grouping, curriculum^nstructional 
planning, peer support/coaching, and communi- 
cation with parents. Planning teams have elected 
a representative to the School-Wide Insoiic- 
tional Team which provides overall coordination 
for identifying and implementing initiatives. 

This structure has allowed teachers to be 



more innovative in their efifcms to work with all 
students and especially students at risk. Initia- 
tives produced to date include: 

1. Read to a Grandparent Program was 
established to provide more oppor- 
tunities for students at risk to read. 

2. Language Enriched Kindergarten 
Classroom were implemented to address 
the needs of language-delayed students. 
This program incc^poiates parents, the 
speech-language pathologist, the school 
psychologist, the school counselor, 
teachers, and the principal to provide 
multiple language experiences for a 
special ^up of at risk students. 

3. Home Intervention Ptogram was imple- 
mented. Teachers make home visits to 
provide parents with activities tiiey can 
do with their children at home. 

4. IBM Writing to Read was implemented 
to utilize compurers with students at risk. 

5. Kumon Math was adopted to improve 
computational skills of students at risk. 

The SIT is constantiy evaluating and 
implementing new practices. In that this type of 
action research is an ongoing enterprise, it is 
anticipated, by February, tiicre will be other 
initiatives to report. 

Areas covered m this article include: (a) 
how the new governance system was imple- 
mented, (b) how the system functions, (c) initia- 
tives that have come out of the new system tiiat 
benefit students at risk, (d) tiie role of the princi- 
pal, (c) tiie role of teachers, and (f) the role of 
PSI. 
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Woiidng for improvements with stu- 
dents at risk must involve the efforts of all 
professionals at the school level. The solutions 
will differ from school to school. There is no 



packaged program that will solve the problems 
of students at risk, but teachers and principals, 
working together as professionals, holds much 
promise. 



Creative Writing to Enhance Learning and 

MarvellaD.borman 



The children of today are living in a society 
where the demands for literacy are increasingly 
high. There is an awareness that amazing 
achievements are being accomplished by the 
strong, but left behind are a group of "losers" 
engulfed in failure, alienation, delinquency, lost 
dreams, and very low self-esteem. Teachers must 
look for and implement successful methods of 
teaching in order to meet the needs of their 
students and enhance their ability to become 
successful leamors. 

Self-esteem is the way a person feels about 
himself. It is his over-all judgment of himself— 
how much he likes his particular person. Self- 
esteem comes fror ? quality of relationships 
that exist between a person and those who play a 
significant role in his life. It is not related to social 
class, fanodly, education, parent's occupation or 
wealth. It is a feeling of self-worth, a sense of 
self-respect (Ideas for building self-esteem were 
presented. Relevant books were displayed.) 

The interrelationship between reading and 
writing has seemed particularly significant for 
those students who seem jto have an "at risk" 
factor in their lives. Research has shown in the 
past few years that students involved in a reading/ 
writing classroom exhibit more knowledge of the 
skills related to the language arts curriculum tiian 
students in a traditional classroom. Because of 
their input into their leanung, they are gaining a 
feeling of self-worth. Skills are being learned 
during mini lessons and during the editing proc- 
ess of the personal involvement of the students. 
(A slide presentation of a reading/writing class- 
room revealed the entiiusiasm and interest of the 



students.) 

Many books and journal articles have 
been written during the past few years that have 
helped teachers develop writing programs in 
their classrooms. Donald Graves, Lucy 
McCormick Calkins, Marie Clay, Andrea But- 
ler, Jan Turbill and Jerome Harste have written 
excellent books concerning creative writing. 
The writing process of Lucy McCormick Calk- 
ins and the author's cycle of Dr. Jerome Harste 
have influenced the process used in my class- 
room. My own booklet, "Seven Magic Steps to 
Creative Writing," discusses the combination of 
steps recommended for a reading/writing class- 
room First, the teacher must have the desire to 
create a reading/writing classroom. The next 
step is rehearsal for writing which is done in 
various ways depending on the age of the stu- 
dents. After rehearsal, drafting takes place. 
Students are encouraged to use critical thinking 
skills as they write their drafts using invented 
spelling when necessary in order to let their 
thoughts flow without interruption. After the 
initial writing of the draft, students revise, add 
on, and edit their own writing. Peer editing is 
also encouraged because students learn from 
each other. Student-teacher editing refines the 
writing by correcting punctuation, spelling, 
capital letters, and other errors. After the final 
editing, publishing takes place. Publishing can 
be done in many interesting ways. The students 
enjoy sharing their books with other members of 
their class, teachers, the principal, and others. 
The students develop a feeling of ownership 
concerning their writing no matter how good or 
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immature because it is a personal 
accomplishment Evaluation should be ongoing 
in order to meet the ndsds of the students. After 
being involved in a writing workshop, it soon 
becomes evident that the students have a greater 
feeling of self-worth. (A display of student's 
published stones revealed many interesting 
ways to publish children's books. Chart stories, 
stories to teach skills, and a list of ideas were 
shared with 'Jne conference participants.) 

It is important for teachers to realize that 



many risks and problems affecting children are 
interwined, and that many of the symptoms that 
appear in older children have their roots develop 
in early childhood. Haveman, Wolfe, Fmnie, 
and Wolff write i nTheVutoerabl e (Urban Insti- 
tute Press, 1988): "Children's well-being has 
important life-cycle consequences. The produc- 
tivity and attainn^ntsof adults rest on their well- 
being as children and on the invesmients their 
parents — and society generally — have made in 
them during their formative years." 



Reforming and Changing Educational 
Delivery Systems 

Beverly Irby Davis & Elaine M, Honey 



During the 1988 and 1989 spring evalu- 
ations of our excess cost Chapter I classes, the 
decision was made to restructure not only the 
Chapter Program for at-risk youth, but also the 
other special programs. The premise for restruc- 
turing was based on lower achievement scores, 
parent and teacher expectations, lowered self- 
esteem, and FINANCIAL considerations. (The 
then current model for providing for the Chapter 
students alone could not continue to be funded 
without providing a large portion of the funds 
through the local budget as opposed to the use of 
federal funds.) 

By changing tiie delivery system, the 
district would not only save money (or redirect 
money), but would provide better on-site super- 
vision and coordination of services for its tar- 
geted at-risk population. The newly developed 
program is research based and is functional. The 
curriculum has been changed and test scores 
have improved. Better morale and better class- 
room instruction have also been observed. 
Structure of the nroyram! 

The lowest scoring eleven students eli- 
gible for Chapter I receive Direct Instruction at 
each grade level (the teaching methodology) 



through pull-out classes in reading and/or math. 
This is a highly structured program that requires 
frequent teacher-pupil interaction in which all 
smdents actively participate. Emphasis is 
placed on modeling correct responses by the 
teach^, sufficient student practice to criterion, 
and distributive review. The reading curriculum 
was implemented during the 1988-89 school 
year, and our local scores improved signifi- 
candy. No Improvement Plan was required by 
the federal authorities. Corrective math has also 
been implemented this school year. 

Each campus has a learning lab, a con- 
tent mast^ center. Additionally identified at- 
risk students (compensatory. Chapter I, and 
mainstreamed special education students) re- 
main in the regular classroom throughout the 
guided instruction part of the lesson cycle. If 
they are having difficulty at that point, they may 
go to the learning lab for additional instruction 
and modifications. The methods and techniques 
used to present and assess information in the 
regular classroom can be modifiol to accommo- 
date the students* particular deficit areas without 
altering the curriculum content of the regular 
classroom By thus compensating iot die 
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student's handiciq}, he is provided with an equal 
opportunity to succeed in the mainstream. 

Each campus has a consulting teacher 
who assumes the major responsibility for inte- 
grating the student with learning disaUlities into 
the regular class. This teacher confers with the 
regular teacher, informing him of the incoming 
student's particular strengths and weaknesses. 
These two teachers then review the demands of 
that particular class aiui determine specific ac- 
commodations that will compensate for the 
student's deficits. Two aides are 'so available 
for assistance in aconsulting or content mastery 
situation. 

Tnstnictf final r!oniDnn«it^» 

Appropriate methods for instruction and 
learning styles are provided through the follow- 
ing: Direct Instruction, Learning Styles Inven- 
tories, textbook modifications, cassette tape of 
texts, study skills, calculat<»s ami manipula- 
tives, alternative test techniques or fonnats, tu- 
torials, etc. Instructional materials are restruc- 
tured to make content mem meaningful for stu- 
dents. In addition, a Write-to-Read Lab is being 
implemented under the at-risk program. It is a 
preventive program for all kindergarten students 
and a remedial program for all first grade at-risk 
students. A student management system is 
being implemented in reading -MMICRO. In 
addition, a locally developed Intervention Sys- 
tem (Texas Education Agency recognized as an 
exemplary program, 1988-89) aids teachers in 
developing intervention strategies prior to a 
referral to special education. 
Funding romoongnt! 

The sha^ funding approach to this total 
program is one of the major innovations. The 
personnel for this program are paid with shared 
resources: federal Chapter I ftinds, state cate- 
gorical special education funds, state compensa- 
tory fimds, an'* funds. Due to this ap- 
proach, more .ents are served and the local 
budget in this area actually was reduced. 
Cminsgling. Sungrvision. and Pflrental Tn- 
volvcmgnt Component: 



In addition to the consulting teachers and 
aides, the district also employs an At-Risk 
Counselor, Parent Facilitate, and Special Pro- 
grams Coordinator. This is in addition to a 
Special Education Director, Supervisor, and 
School Psychologist 

The counselor spends half his time with 
elementary Pre-K (also preventative program) •> 
2 and the other half with counseling activities for 
tiie district at-risk students. He assists the parent 
facilitator and may make home visits with her. 
He assists with an at-risk group at the Junior 
Ifigh and at the High School. 

The district is developing more parental 
involvement dirough this program and through 
the Director of Public Information. The parent 
facilitator conferences with parents either at 
school (»' in the home. She provides training for 
parents to assist students with homewoik and 
offers any other assistance deemed necessary. 
She works with teachers and includes them 
whenever possible when conferences are sched- 
uled for school. She plans PTA programs and 
support groups in various parts of the416 square 
mUe district The parent support groups is an- 
other split funded effort through Adult Educa- 
tion. Two parent dinners are planned for the 
spring. Six weeks updates are sent to parents 
through public information. 

It is the responsibility of the Special 
Programs Coordinator to strenghthen the coor- 
dination efforts of all those involved in the 
program. She assists in inservicc, with materi- 
als, instructional planning and modifications, 
and conducts conferences with teachers to en- 
courage and support them in working with at- 
risk students. 

The Coldspring-Oakhurst District has 
reformed its educational delivery system for at- 
risk students. It has reduced the student / teacher 
ratio in areas where the students need additional 
assistance in the classroom instruction and yet 
has allowed these students to be mainstreamed 
as much as possible. It has incorporated counsel- 
ing services and a parental involvement compo- 
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nent It has improved coordination between 
Chapter I, Special Education, Compensatory 
Education, Regular Education, and the home 
while utilizing funding scores in a shar»l way. 



Because the students are experiencing greater 
academic success, they are also experiencing a 
heightened self-esteem. 



Norman Broadmll & Ciridy Simpson 



Adventure - Based Counseling is an inno- 
vative, highly structured counseling model that 
provides participants a forum in which to learn 
more about themselves and others in order to 
help them develop more appropriate and realis- 
tic patterns of behavior. The program is an 
intergrated milieu experience where multiple 
learning oppoitunities are presented to motivate 
one*s commitment toward responsible learning 
and to maximize the learning potential of the 
experience. Being a group change model, 
members are both the means of change and the 
persons to be changed. This experiential learn- 
ing model was introduced by Project Adventure, 
Inc. and adapted to the needs of at-risk students 
at Milton High School in a collaborative effort 
between Project Adventure's Southeast office 
directed by Cindy Simpson and a selected staff 
at Milton High School led by Norman 
Broadwell. 

PROTRAM APPROACH: 

Whether from an educational or counsel- 
ing view the core of this approach has four 
significant properties which serve to motivate 
and maximize the learner and the experience: 

The utilization of experiential learning 
methodology, an inductive process, whereby 
participants engage in meaningful activity, criti- 
cally analyze and reflect upon the experience, 
abstract some useful insights from analysis and 
apply what is learned. Participants personally 
experience within a supportive atmosphere a va- 
riety of group and individual activities that have 



the effect of combing cognitive, emotional, and 
physical challenges while also allowing for di- 
rect feedback and reinforcement 

Participation in a Full- Value Contract 
whereby group members agree not to devalue 
themselves or others during the experience. 
Within the context of a Full- Value Contract 
participants understand and agree that they have 
both a right and a responsibility to confront 
and be confiionted when obsoving otiiers or 
being observed engaging in non-productive 
and/or devaluing behavior. 

Careful defining and open sharing of 
one's personal goals and expectations of tiie 
experience. The process of goal setting should 
be as specific as possible and reflect a 
realistic opportunity for attainment Essential to 
the process is consideration of what one may 
need from peers and self to support the efforts 
toward personal growth and behavior change. 



PROGRAMMING FOR E 
LEARNING: 



[YE 



Basal on the recognition that for many 
people learning can be an essentially passive 
pnx:ess, the ABC model combines active and 
compelling experience with some of the basic 
tenets of traditional learning and counseling 
principles. Through the establishment cf a 
common ground of activities and experiences, 
counselors/teachers and participants are able to 
establish methods capable of dealing with inap- 
propriate behavior. 
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Through an enq)hasis on stiucnire group 
discussion, coupled with the use of carefully 
designed group initiatives and ropes course ac- 
tivities, group members learn to look at their 
own defenses. One learns how to react to con- 
flicts, as well as to understand those things that 
have either encouraged or prevented the estab- 
lishment of successful relationships. Through 
I^rticipation in a success-ivientnl process 
where the positive is emphasized and growth is 
supported and encouraged, group members 
develop self-confidence and learn new behav- 
iors and ^proaches to coping with peer and 
adult relationships. 

Adventure-Based Counseling utilizes a 
wide variety of initiatives and activities that 
have been developed in the following areas: 
Acquaintance, De-Inhibits, Gnmnunication, 
Trust, Decision-Making, Problem-Solving, 
Personal and Social Responsibility. The selec- 
tion and use of these initiatives and activities are 
somewhat individualized, being based upon the 
specific goals and objectives of each group. 
Characteristics of the group such as personal 
strengths, personal weakn^ses, and develop- 
mental levels are also considered. 

Such challenging group and individual 
activities and initiatives allow for moments of 
active involvement with moments of personal 
and group reflection and evaluation. The sys- 
tematic use of these activities coupled wiUi 
group processing and evaluation represents a 
comprehensive methodology for participants to 
focus their attention on feelings, perceptions, 
and behaviors. Thus, participants are helped to 
understand who they are, how they react to their 
environment, how they set themselves up to fail 
and how they might become more in control of 
themselves and their environment. The primary 
aim is to help die At-Risk student become more 
self-confident and gain more control over fac- 
tors that can determine success in their lives. 



PROGRAM GOALS! 

1 . To increase self-confidence and self- 
esteem in a challenging and supportive atmos- 
phere where growth is encouraged. 

2. To realistically define personal goals 
and strategies for implementation. 

I 3. To develop and implement new be- 
haviors and approaches for coping with peer and 
adult relationships. 

4. To foster appreciation and respect for 
individual differences existing within a group. 

5. To learn increased responsibility and 
social maturity by practicing interdependent 
behaviors within a cooperative success-oriented 
fmsxwoik. 

DELIVERY SYSTEM; 

The Adventure-Based Counseling pro- 
gram is integrated into the seven period day 
schedule of Milton High School. Teaching and 
counseling staff trained in the methods and 
strategies of the ABC model woric with students 
in grades 9-12. Length of time in the program 
will vary fiom a minimum of one school quarter 
of twelve weeks to one full year. Students may 
participate through an academic class or in one 
or more of the special counseling and adventure 
groups formed by a teacher, counselor, or ad- 
ministrator. 
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J, Gordon Coleman 



During the past several years, the profes- 
sional literature, not to mention the popular 
press, has contained numerous atlicles pertain- 
ing to the problem of school dropouts, or those 
who are at risk of becoming one. By applying 
the technique of content analysis, or tracking 
and counting the appearance of articles related 
to at risk students, one can see that this problem 
has received considerably more attention in 
recent years than had been the case previously. 
The purpose of this article, then, is to review the 
literature related to at-risk youth and to identify 
a consensus as to the prevalence of the problem; 
characteristics of at-risk students and the causes 
of their leaving school; the effects, both individ- 
ual and societal, of dropping out of school; and 
recommendations, based on successful pro- 
grams, to ameliorate the problem of at-risk 
youth. Finally, a proposed role, or roles, for the 
libraiy, an often overlooked source of assis- 
tance, in the prevention and reduction of at-risk 
youth will be developed. 

Numerous quantitative studies have at- 
tempted to address the prevalence of school 
dropouts, for which there are a range of defini- 
tions. A 1979 study of those aged 14-21 re- 
vealed that U% were school dropouts, while a 
1985 study of youth aged 16-24 revealed a 
dropout rate of 1 3%. Generally, males are more 
than likely to leave school before giaduation 
than females. In terms of ethnic groups, blacks 
are 40% more likely to drop out than whites 
while Hispanics are 250% more likely than 
whites to do so. The Southwest, with a dropout 
rate of 21%, suffers the most with the Northeast 
(18%), Southeast (11%), and Northwest (9%) 
following in order; the Midwest, characterized 
by a more homogeneous population, has the 
lowest incidence of school dropouts. Not sur- 



prisingly, large dries, with a 25% dropout rate, 
have approximately twice the prevalence as 
small cities do. 

Several quantitative studies have consis- 
tently identified sproific charactoistics of those 
who are at risk of not completing school: poor 
academic performance, a year or more behind in 
grade level, discipline problems at school, poor 
attendance, and low socioeconomic status. In 
qualitative studies, students who have dropped 
out have identified their primary reasons for 
doing so as boredom with school and pressure, 
both social and school-related. 

Individuals who do not complete school 
face a future in which their likelihood of career, 
not to mention financial, success is extremely 
limited. Additionally, such individuals are far 
more likely to become the sad statistics of our 
criminal justice system. Unfortunately, these 
individual traumas have a ripple effect through- 
out society, first in tains of immediate costs, and 
then lata* in terms of long range costs as at- risk 
parents tend to produce more at-risk children. 

Those programs that have had some suc- 
cess in dealing with at risk youth have several 
similarities. They tend to be very intensive, 
requiring a great deal of one-to-one attention. 
They need to have a long-range orientation, with 
a vocational slant, rather than a focus on the 
quick fix. Successful programs tend to be flex- 
ible, poiodically providing individual assess- 
ment and revised strategies. Finally, they must 
be comprehensive, involving all components of 
the educational system not to mention the com- 
munity at large. 

Unfortunately, the literature related to 
at- risk youth is devoid of any mention of the role 
of the library, its personnel, resources, and pro- 
grams. According to the 1988 standards, Infor- 
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matkm Power: Guidelines for School Li- 
brary Media Programs, the roles of the person- 
nel are to serve the school community as infot- 
mation specialists, teachers, and instructional 
consultants. Within Uiis context, then, the li- 
Isaiy, and its resources, can provide invaluable 
assistance in a program designed to prevent 
students £rom dn^ping out of school. 

At one end of the continuum, the libraiy 
can be a relatively passive participant in the 
program, mainly respoMng to requests for in- 
foimation (»' materials. Several recent studies 
related to effective school libraiies ami their 
involvement within the school 's overall curricu- 
lum indicate that at the other end of the contin- 
uum, howevor, the lilnaxy can be an equal, 
integral, active partno-inawell-organizedefffm 
to combat the problem of students leaving 
school befors graduation. This effort can ap- 
pear, obviously in different manifestations, at 
various points in a child's school career, finom 
primary grades through high school Thekeyto 
adding the library's tremendous arsenal of re- 
sources to the campai^ to reduce and prevent 
school drop-outs is to involve parents, students, 
administrators, teachers, counselors, and li- 
brarians. 

As an information specialist, the librar- 
ian can be an extremely valuable ally. The 
library now becomes more than that which is 
contained within its four walls; the library pro- 
vides access to infmnation, much of which is 
not physically housed within its facility. Tlierc- 
fore, the librarian is asked to match the informa- 
tion needs of the school's faculty and students 
with that which is available within or outside of 
the library. Not only can the librarians provide 
the resources that are housed within the school, 
they are able to locate relevant resources exter- 
nal to the school. Examples of such activity 
would include sophisticated data Imc searching 
techniques or compiling a computer-based 
conununity resource file, which might include 
contacts for career-oriented speakers or field 
trips. 



As our society demands increasingly 
more sqjhisticated information-handling skills 
of its wotkforce, today's students must be more 
adept at locatiing, analyzing, and using informa- 
tion than they have had to be in the past Projec- 
tions of the ^Infoimation age*' and its impact on 
the workforce require that the litjrarian serve as 
a teacher of informaticm skills. These infcmna- 
tion skills go beyond the traditional library skills 
of using thecardcatalogcff the Reader's Guide. 
Rather than emphasizingtheraerephysica! loca- 
tion of information, or physic^ access, the 
emphasis is now on intdlectual ^ess to infor- 
mation, which is the ability to locate, analyze, 
ai^ use information relevant to needs. Thus, the 
lilxarian may be engaged in teaching students 
how to develop sophisticated Boolean searching 
techniques for use on the computer, or may be 
involved in inq)lementing an infmmation skills 
curriculum within the overall school curricu- 

Finally, librarians can serve as instmc- 
tional consultant to the faculty. Probably more 
tiian anyone else wititiu the school, the librarian 
has a better view of the school's curriculum in 
action. Thus, when used effectively, librarians 
can be key members of any instmctional team. 
Trained in learning theory, instructional design, 
and selection of media, librarians can assist 
faculty in planning and in^lementing educa- 
tional opportunities appropriate to the needs of 
at-risk youth. Not only can they help to integrate 
career infarmation iiiio the curriculum, they can 
provide access to a variety of literature that deals 
witii die full range of problems often encoun- 
tered by at risk youth. 

The nolc of the hlwarian in dropout pre- 
vention can, therefore, be negligible or integral. 
The resources are indeed there, but it is up to all 
involved to make use of these resources. Obvi- 
ously, this will require a broader, more involved 
version of the library. This, however, is just 
what the school hbrdiy profession wants to 
project! 
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Alternative Schools Foi'^^^l^ 



This article explores the compreheosive 
service delivery systems of alternative educa- 
tion programs for pregnant and parenting teens 
in light of a third wave of educational refomo. 
Centered around the empowerment of students, 
this third wave of ^ucatumal reform traces 
educational problems to fragmentation md lack 
of coordination of child centered services. 
Through interorganizational linkages and inter- 
professional cooperation, educational settings 
can be restmctuted to reflect the needs of the 
high risk student Alternative schools for preg- 
nant and parenting adolescents have struggled 
with this vary issue for almost two decades with 
varying degrees of success. 

Through this struggle a process for pro- 
gram design has emerged based on assessing 
the needs of the client and the availability of 
support and services within the family and 
community to fill these needs. Where services 
do exist, policies to enhance accessibility need 
to be encouraged. Where services do not exist, 
creative approaches to utilizing existing re- 
sources and finding new resources to develop 
innovative programming need to be explored. 
This process is an interagency process that 
requires school district participation in inter- 
agency task forces and planning groups, crea- 
tive educators in open dialogue with other pro- 
fessionals, and an understanding of "the life of 
a high risk student" from her/his point of view 
within the context of her/his particular commu- 
nity. 

Not only have the alternative schools for 
pregnant and parenting teens faced the struggle 
of meeting the needs of this particularly high 
risk group of adolescents but the staff of these 
programs have also struggled to maintain the 



academic standards and educational programs 
set by local, state, and naticHial policy. Hie 
altemadve school for pregnant and parenting 
teens is in a unique edi^tional setting based on 
the needs of the student while balancing the 
demands of institutionalized policy that some- 
times mitigates against the very success of the 
students it serves. 

This paper presents examples of how 
three alternative schools fix pregnant and par- 
enting teens in upstate New York have met the 
challenge of providing an educational environ- 
ment for stiHient success through interorganiza- 
tional collabonuion. Taken as a whole, diese 
programs illustrate progr^vely nx»e complex 
models of interorganizational cooperation. 
Beginning with interschool cooperation with'n a 
single district, then moving on to school district 
coopoation with local human service agencies, 
and culminating in a countrywide interdistrict 
a>llaboration with local human service agen- 
cies, each program denK>nstrates an educational 
strategy consistent with the unique characteris- 
tic of its respective community. Through an 
analysis of the elements of these programs, the 
outline of a blueprint for restructuring schools to 
meet the challenges of the 1990s begins to 
emerge. 
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Stiififiiit Ch^ 



The U.S. Army has invaded Rcdford 
Union High School and war has been declared 
on academic failure and student dropouts. 

For six weeks twenty eighth grade stu- 
dents who had been identified by Counselors as 
potential dropouts attended a military-style 
course as part of Rcdford Union High School's 
new Student Challenge Program. These stu- 
dents had at least two common attributes, failing 
grades and a penchant for getting into trouble. 
During their six weeks students were taught by 
two retired Army Sergeants who are presently 
Detroit High School ROTC instractors and a 
Cadet Colonel from ha Junior ROTC at Denby 
High School. The class included marching 
drills, uniforms, supervised study sessions and 
classroom activities. Self-esteem, team play 
and especially self-discipline were stressed. 
The students involved in this program were 
students who are simply not focus^ on positive 
goals. For the first time in their lives they were 
being required to stick to something. 

The Student Challenge Program is a 
motivational project that is designed to inter- 
vene with current eighth graders who are con- 
sidered to be at risk of failing pronation to the 
High School or if placed at the High School, at 
risk of academic failure. The program was 
created because studies of our incoming fresh- 
men indicated that 95 percent of this high risk 
group were not graduating from high school. 
This fact along with our general concern for 
incoming freshmen motivated die creation of 
the Student Challenge Program. The program 
was designed to improve self-esteem and instill 
self-discipline, as well as to provide the struc- 
tured environment that young people must have 
to succeed in high school and in life. Most of the 
students recommended for the program were 



fourteen years old and had a grade point average 
of below 1.5. Each of the parents were required 
to pay an $87 registration fee which was the cost 
of the student lunch and the one academic course 
they were required to take. The uniforms in- 
cluded two T-shirts, one blue and one gold, a pair 
of blue sweatpants, a pair of blue shorts and a 
Redford Union painters cap. 

At-risk eighth graders have, in the past, 
either been retained or have been required to take 
at least two summer school classes in order to be 
promoted to the high school. This process 
proved ineffective in providing students with the 
ability to succeed and most continued to experi- 
ence failure. It was obvious that some form of 
positive intervention had to be created which 
would help these students succeed. A concerted 
effort was made by the persons in charge of die 
program to instill positive values. The most 
jmpor'^nt of these are responsibility, punctuality 
and dependability. While teaching teamwork, 
the program emphasized the importance of each 
individual's role to achieving group objectives. 
Close order drill was a very important part of the 
program and developed discipline and teamwork 
within the group. 

A typical day began at 7:30 a.m. with a 
math, English or social studies class. At 10 a.m. 
there were lessons in citizenship, leadership, and 
physical fitness followed by lunch, marching 
drills and dismissal at 2:30 p.m., providing the 
program went well that afternoon. It was pos- 
sible for the students to stay as late as 3 o'clock. 
The students were required to wear the unifomi 
of the day - blue or gold T-shirts and blue 
sweatpants or shcxrts. I>emerits were issued for 
non-compliance with the above requirements. 
After 50 demerits the students' parents were 
contacted for a conference. After 100 demerits 
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the students were removed from the program. 
The program each day was started with roll call 
and each student standing at attention to indi- 
cate that he was neither "here Sir" or "here 
Ma'm" depending upon who was taking roll. 
This was followed by the student leader coming 
forward and having the group give the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag. After roll and the 
Pledge class began. 

The program requirements were that in 
order to be promoted to the high school the 
students would be required to pass at least one 
summer school class as well as the Student 
Challenge Program. The Challenge Program 
required that students take a two-hour aca- 
demic block in the morning summer school 
session and then spend the remainder of the day 
in the Student Challenge Program. The daily 
routine consisted of supervised study, map 
reading, compass reading, close-order drill, 
physical Rtness and lunch. 

This program is one of several steps 
taken at Redford Union since March 1989 to 
lower our dropout rate. The other new pro- 
grams include recognition of achievements by 
Freshmen, a Saturday detention program, a 
mandatory after school studies program for 
those young students with grade point averages 
below 2.0 and a Skills for Learning class for 
students who arc below a 2.0 when they come 
to the High School. This class is designed to 
help them learn to adjust to High School and 
how to study. 



The Challenge Program was completed 
at the end of six weeks and a graduation cere- 
mony was held and was attended by ^proxi- 
mately seventy parents, the President of the 
School Board, a Trustee of the School Board, 
and Central Office Administrative Staff. The 
students marched as a unit for their parents and 
demonstrated to the audience marching abilities 
developed during the six-week program. The 
students were extremely proud of their accom- 
plishments and good self-discipline was evident 
during the ceremony. The parents were ex- 
trenwly positive in their reaction to the program 
and the fact that their young son or daughter had 
successfully completed the Student Challenge 
activity. Of the twenty students enrolled ini- 
tially, seventeen successfully completed the 
program. Each of the students demonstrated the 
fact that they were very proud of their six-week 
accomplishments. 

When the program ended we felt that the 
seventeen students completing the program had 
achieved a level of self-discipline that permitted 
them to be successful when they came to the high 
school. Without the intervention of the Chal- 
lenge Program it was estimated that out of the 
twenty students originally identified as at risk, 
nineteen would fail to graduate from high 
school. We feel that seventeen students now 
have an excellent chance of graduating from 
high school. In short, we view the program as 
successful, but only tine will tell just how suc- 
cessful it really has been. 



Sharing the Wealth - In Independent 
School Responds to At-Risk Students 

hielanie Spewock 



Independent schools have developed a 
growing sense of community responsibility 
which has encouraged tiieir involvement in 
programming designed for students they have 
not traditionally served. While more visible 
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programs, such as Choate Rosemary's Con- 
necticut Scholars, reach academically advanced 
inner city children, increasing numbers of inde- 
pendent schools are beginning to examine how 
their resources might benefit at-risk students. 

79 



LEEP at Lakeside School in Seattle and Aim 
High at Lick-Wilmerding in San Francisco are 
two examples of a trend that has grown enough 
to prompt a national conference on the inde- 
pendent school's potential to address the needs 
of at-risk children, scheduled for the fall of 1 990 
at The 3ryn Mawr School in Baltinnre. 

Last year under the guidance of Head- 
master James E Buckheit, St Paul Academy 
and Summit School developed The Sumn^ 
Prep Program, an academic enrichment experi- 
ence for at-risk 7di and 8th graders. The impe- 
tus for this program was his omimitment to the 
idea of an independent school as a community 
resource, combined with faculty interest in 
working with an underserved population. A 
i ..IH-'^rts and academic summ<^ sesdon open 
to til CO nmunity was already in place, to which 
c w oi tieach program was steadily added. 

Although our metropolitan area offers 
man> educational options, the junior high aged 
group is least served. A list of over fifty state- 
sponsored initiatives for at-risk populations 
does not include any program targeted to 7th 
and 8th grades, though there is substantial evi- 
dence that the dropout process begins during 
those years. We felt that our educational ap- 
proach — which includes small classes, high 
teacher involvement, active adult role model- 
ing, and a strong fine arts component — was 
well suited to meet the needs of at-risk students 
in the community. 

Our board of directors approved fun- 
draising for a two-year pilot program. Grant 
applications requested coverage for all ex- 
penses so that the program would be free of 
charge to participants. The initial two years 
have been funded largely through the support of 
a single foundation committed to the economi- 
cally disadvantaged of the city of St Paul. 
Additional smaller contributions have come 
from local family foundations. 

The Summer Prep Program identifies 
economically disadvantaged and minority stu- 
dents whose junior high performance is below 
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their academic potential. Its goal is to provide 
them with the extra boost they need to be more 
successful in their home schools. 

Students are recruited through their 
guidance counselors who eidier distribute our 
applicadon materials directly to parents or pro- 
vide us with a list of families to contact Students 
are accepted on the basis of low academic per- 
formance, good school attendance, absence of 
unmanageable behaviors, and economic needs. 

During the six weeks of programming, 
mornings are spent in small group writing and 
problem sol* 'ng classes led by SPA & SS teach- 
ers and college-aged assistants. Afternoons are 
reserved for a Hne arts class of each child's 
choice, offered through our regular summer 
session. Students receive detailed written evalu- 
ations of their academic woik at mid-program 
and at the end of the summer, and participate in 
the end-of-summer arts festival. The Summer 
Prep group returns to our campus for six Satur- 
days throughout the school year to touch base 
with academic faculty and to participate in 
planned activities. 

The results of our initial summer were 
excellent SttKients demonstrate more positive 
attitudes about themselves and about school, 
increased "school survival" skills, and in some 
cases, measurable academic improvement Not 
only ar; they showing mcar enthusiasm, but 
parents and guidance counselors have con- 
firmed positive behavior changes that indicate 
future school success. 

Ongoing evaluation is critical to this 
program. The small group setting proved ideal 
for giving students personal attention and for 
making them feel recognized and valued. Fine 
aits classes provided an important opportunity 
for students to be successful and to interact with 
a range of peers. 

Other areas require change. We lack 
minority role models on the teaching staff. We 
also need to provide for a more affective compo- 
nent in our curriculum, especially regarding 
racial and gender issues pertinent to students' 



interactions with each other. Forging relation- 
ships with public schools continues to be an 
ongoing process. Finally, we hope that future 
funding will consist of many small contributions 
from a range of funders, so that the program is 
less vulnerable to the financial variable of any 



supporter and so that many community xe* 
sources can be involved As we strengtl^n our 
ccnnmitnaent to at-risk outreach, we hc^ to 
build trost and co(^)eration amcng systems that 
will allow many smdents to be served 



Supplemental Instruction is a nationally 
validated non-remedial academic support pro- 
gram developed by the University of Missouri- 
Kansas City. The program targets high-risk 
counes rather than high-risk students. Courses 
designated 'liigh risk" are entry level courses 
with large enrollments and highly unsuccessfiil 
enrollment rates. Withdrawals, D\ and F's in 
excess of 30 percent of the course enroUment 
are considered to be a high unsuccessful enroU- 
ment rate. These required classes are the first 
hurdles the at-risk student must overcome. 

Offered to all students enrolled in tar- 
geted high-risk courses, SI provides assistance 
utilizing regularly-scheduled peer-facilitated 
out-of-class study sessions beginning the first 
week of class. These study sessions are inf(»mal 
seminars in which students compare notes, dis- 
cuss readings and predict test questions. Supe- 
rior students are equally attract^ to the SI ses- 
sions and along with the SI leader, they "model" 
good student behavior. Tne diversity of under- 
standing that each member brings to the SI adds 
to a greater understanding for the entire group. 

A student who has successfully com- 
pleted the course and has been approved by the 
instructor leads the SI session, integrating 
course content and effective study strategies. In 
addition to conducting three 50-minutc SI ses- 
sions each week, the SI leader models effective 
student behavior by attending all class lectures, 



taking notes, ami completing reading assign- 
ments. The SI leider assists students with the 
language of the discipline, the integration of 
lecture and readings, and tte develc^mient of 
questioning techniques. Students become ac- 
tively involved with the course content in a safe 
environment, free from assessment concerns. 

Prior to the first week of class SI leaders 
are trained by tht^ SI Supervisor. The SI Super- 
visor is re^nsible for the program on canqjus. 
In addition to training, the SI Supervisor moni- 
tors the performance of the SI leaders periodi- 
cally throughout the term. 

Evaluative data demonstrate the mean 
grade for the group of students participating in 
SI tends to be one-half to a fUll-letter grade 
above the mean grade of those studmts who do 
not attend Sis. The unsuccessful enrollment rate 
is significantly lower forthe SI group. Cunnently 
over 100 institutions of higher ediK;ation are 
offering SI to their students. While they differ 
from the University of Missouri-Kansas Qty in 
a variety of ways, their data show similar results. 



Preventing Students From Falling In Tiie 
At^Bisk Category and RadicaUy^^^l^ 
Our Educational Delivery Systems 



R.W.McFarland 



The District Regional School Boanl 
mandated a program in 1987 to deliver voca- 
tional skills to students from rural villages, skills 
which could not otherwise be taught because of 
the small , isolated nature of the schools. ^se 
skills were to complement the low-impact, 
sistcncc lifestyle of the Yupi'k Eskimo popui.s 
tion of the Kuskokwim Delta. Some 26 village 
schools with over 2,600 students exist in this 
distinct district, the total area of which is 44,000 
square rniles. English is the second language, 
Yupi*k Eskimo being the native language. 

Our Summer Youth Employment and 
Training Program evolved from the Board's 
mandate; I was fortunate enough to be instru- 
mental in the research, design and running of 
that program as a summer principal for the first 
two years. At that time I was finishing my 
principal's internship. In fact, the program was 
the direct result of the internship. 

This proactive program has been in exis- 
tence for 4 years and has received national as 
well as statewide recognition: Presentations of 
the program's parameters were well received at 
the 1988 State of Alaska Youth at Risk Confer- 
ence and at the 1 989 Northwest Regional Private 
Industry Council Conference. However, more 
than recognition, the program saves kids by 
helping them make sense out of a changing 
world. 

After intensive research in 1987, I de- 
vised a program which flew district students 
(thru age 22) into Bethel, Alaska to be housed at 
the University of Alaska, Kuskokwin Branch 
Dormitory for a 6 week program involving half 
a day of intensive study in vocational education 
and half a day of work. Classes are team taught 
by two specialists, one in the vocational study 



area, the other a reading specialist. The read- 
ing-literacy specialists frequently have special 
education credentials. During the remaining 
half of the day when not in class, students woik 
with an employer in Bethel in an employment 
area. That area is as closely related to the 
vocational study area as is possible. Again, 
students who are in class in the nx)ming are at 
work in the afternoon and visa verea. Each 
class is presented once in the morning and once 
in the aftemoon. TTiis allows an extremely low 
pupil-teacher ratio: Six to one in many cases. 

Additional components of the program 
have shaped it into a comprehensive sun-up 
until bedtime effort For example, an elaborate 
recreation program (with S separate stations 
including soft games such as cards and chess in 
the dormitory — to basketball, archery, and a 
teen-center) is in place from 6:30 in the evening 
until study time at 9:30 pm. Junior counselors, 
selected from successful, returning college 
freshmen and sophomores, arc inserviced in 
special education and crisis intervention ba- 
sics; these junior counselors coupled with cer- 
tificated staff give a supervisory ratio of 1 to 5 
in the evenings. As an indicator of the evolu- 
tional y nature of the program, in its second year 
the junior counselors lived wiUi the students in 
townhouse apartments as well as in the dormi- 
tory, serving as constant role models and genu- 
ine friends as well as supervisors. 

External leadership training proved 
helpful. Several specialized leadership training 
specialists were brought in. The first week of 
the program is devoted exclusively to leader- 
ship skills and group cohesion building exer- 
cises which turn an amorphous, shy group of 
Yupi'k Eskimo students from small villages 
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into a homogeneous working unit Equal em- 
phasis is given to ;.4uve and western leadership 
sldUs. 

This summer will be the fourth summer of 
the program. The basic design of the prognmi is 
virtually identical to the first year's plans with 
changes primarily in course offerings and staff- 
ing. Housing has stabilized to a dormitory resi- 



dential situation. Othex rkanoneters of the pro- 
gram xemiin the samt. ^^eaming to work and 
hold a jd), as well as to ccmtinue ediK^ation. is 
perhaps again beginning to be understood as the 
primary goal of most secondary educati(Hi in this 
country, as much a goal as, perhaps, going on to 
higher education. 



Ill 



PrcJectG 



The term at-risk covers many categories 
of American youth - those who b«;ome preg- 
nant, those who commit crimes, those who 
conanit suicide, those who drop out Generally, 
students are referred to as being at-risk for one or 
more of these reasons which are in the process of 
threatening their personal, academic and eco- 
nomic future. It is clear, particularly to educa- 
tors, that there is an unraveling deep in our 
society which is manifesting itself in the young, 
in the educational system, in our public schools. 
This systemic national problem is now termed 
the at-risk problem. 

To comoat this at-risk problem, those of 
us in public education generally develop plans 
that are managerial, not clinical. We analyze the 
many catcgoi-ses of students at risk. We set goals 
for iHiproving academic performance and reduc- 
ing the drop-out statistic. We try to manage the 
problem and then we try to give of ourselves. We 
ny to instill the joy of learning, the desire to 
mature. We impact each individual young life to 
the best of our ability. We try to be surrogate 
families, but we are not The students go home. 
And the at-risk statistics keep going up. 

Is there a cultural common denominator in 
the lives of the majority of these students? Is this 
common denominator undermining and desta- 
bilizing the families from which most of these 
students come? Can tire educator go after what 
ails our nation's families and the children of 



these families by designing a clinical micro- 
cultural program that addresses the common 
denominators of the at-risk problem? 

Project Good Money is an atten^t to do 
just that Thesis - when tr^tional family values 
break down media values take over and the at- 
risk child is bom. 

In a nutshell, today's at-risk child is a new 
phenomenon in our society. Products of disor- 
dered families, they arf unprotected from the 
barrage of information produced by a capitalis- 
tic society tiiey are too young to understand. 
They have been exposed on all levels to experi- 
ences children should never be exposed to. In 
addition, they tend to be painfully undercdu- 
cated in terms of many basic realistic human 
values. They tend to believe die shallow values 
presented in the media while rejecting the 
deeper values associated with their struggling 
parents and the overburdened educational sys- 
tem. A common denominator emerges: when 
family values weaken, media values move in. 

As a result at-risk children have an 
emotional block toall tiiat is not'T. V.-like*', and 
to all tiiai is "the system**. They are convinced 
they have all tiie information they need to be 
adults. Peer pressure, in which die media has a 
considerable hand, cements this position. In 
this, the at-risk child is beyond tiic reach of 
reason, and even love. 
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We are dealing with damaged and pro- 
grammed children who are not effectively deal- 
ing with reality. They are controlled in a subtle 
and alarming manner by the adveitising funded 
world of the current media. 

Project Good Money, after isolating the 
common denominator of **media contamination 
of the at-risk child", develq)ed a three phase 
television talk show group therapy model de- 
signed to counteract this contamination and its 
effects. In the talk show fomiat the students are 
the audience, the psychologist is the moderator 
and professionals from the community are the 
guests. The three phases are entitled **Let's Out 
Media the Media", "Let's Scare Them 
Straight", and "Let's Provide Economic Infor- 
mation". 

The overall theme of the Phase I televi- 
sion talk show developed around the personal 
stories of a panel of guests who had all grown up 
and gone to school in Carteret County and 
become successful in life. Questions covered 
childhood and adolescent experiences. Ses- 
sions were video taped to enhance the "televi- 
sion talk show" feeling. The overall purpose of 
Phase I was to use a television format to "short 
circuit" and gain control of the media-based 
value system of tlie children in the audience, and 
then to establish the guests as new, more realis- 
tic role models. 

Phase n, entitled "Let's Scare Them 
Straight," invited professionals from the com- 
munity who were involved in the criminal jus- 
tice system. Guests included a district court 
judge, a superintendent of prisons, a chief of 
police, a probation officer, a detective and sev- 
eral police officers. Their task was to present to 
the children in the audience the other side of life 
- what it is really like to lose in life, what it is 
really like to have no job skills or to be convicted 
of a crime or to go to prison. The guests, as part 
of a group of newly accepted, adult role models, 
were able to show the children a reality they 
would never sec on television. 



Phase HI was entided "Let's Provide 
Economic Information". Guests were locally 
prominent professionals such as lawyers, stock- 
brokers, realtors, military personnel and owners 
of small businesses. Parents of the assembled 
children also became guests. Questions called 
for personal stories of professional success as 
well as specific information • on the academic 
preparation necessary to the profession, on what 
it is like to woric in the profession, on what kind 
of nK)ney can be made. 

In the final analysis. Project Good Money 
did ^m to proceed fix>m a valid theoretical 
view of the broader social causes of the at-risk 
problem. Results of a survey of resource teach- 
ers, parents and students involved is currently 
being evaluated. It is apparent that the project in 
its use of the television talk show/group therapy 
fonnat as a means of dealing with "media con- 
taminaticm" provided an excellent vehicle for 
motivating and organizing community partici- 
pation in the public educational process. 
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Moiigan County Primaiy School (MCPS), 
in paitnership with the Program for School Improve- 
ment (PSI), lestiuctured bow it makes decisions 
about curriculum and insmictioa Unter this new 
stTuctuie, improving services to students at risk has 
been targeted as an area the school wants to address. 
At the end of the first year, the climate of the school 
improved significantly. Also, the percentage of 
sttHlents scoring in the bottom 25 peimitile on stin- 
daidized achievement scores declined. 

Tl» premise forthe new model is that teach- 
ers should have a strong voice in decisions about 
curriculum and instructioa Teachers, as the profes- 
siooals with direct contact with stiulents, are in tttt 
best position to identify ami implonent initiatives 
that will benefit stiidents. MCPS has put in place a 
school-wide instnictional team (SIT). a)nsisting of 
16 teachers and the priiKnpal, that is n^ponsible for 
identifying, planning, implementing, and evaluating 
initiatives to improve their work with all students in 
general, and students at risk in particular. 

The main thrust of the presentation will be to 
describe the new governance stnicture of Morgan 
County Primary School and the initiatives it has 
developed to reduce tlw risk of student failure. 

Each grade level at MCPS has been divided 
into planning teams of three to four teachers. Team 
members have been provided a shared planning time 
during the school day to address injection group- 
ing, curriculum/instructicnal planning, peer sup- 
port/coaching, and communication with parents. 
Planning teams have elected a representative to the 
School- Wide Instructional Team which provides 
overall coordination for identifying and implunent- 
ing initiatives. 

This stnicture has allowed teachers to be 
more innovative in their efforts to work with all 
smdcncs and especially suidents at risk. Initiatives 
produced to date include: 

1. Read to a Grandparent Program was 
established to provide more opportunities for stu- 
dents at risk to read. 



2. Language Enriched Kindergarten 
Classrooms were implemented to address the needs 
oflanguage-ddayedstiKlents. lUs program incor- 
porates parents, the speech-language pathologist, 
the school psychologist, the school counselor, 
teachers, and the principal to provide multiple lan- 
guage experiences for a special group of at risk 
students. 

3. Home Intervention Program was im- 
pl»nented. Teachers make home visits to provide 
parents with activities they can do with their 
dren at home. 

4. IBM Writing to Read was implemented 
to utilize computers with students at risk. 

5. Kumon Math was adopted to improve 
computational skills of smdents at risk. 

The Srr is constantly evaluating aiKl imple- 
menting new practices. In that this type of action 
research is an ongoing enteiprise, it is anticipated 
that, by February, there will be other initiatives to 
report. 

Areas to be covered in the presentation: (a) 
how the new governance system was implemented, 
(b) how the system functions, (c) initiatives that 
have come out of the ikw system that bei^fit stu- 
dents at risk, (d) the role of the principal, (e) the role 
of tead^rs, and (f) the role of PSI. 

Working for improvements with students at 
risk must involve the efforts of all. Packaged pro- 
grams will not solve the problems of students at risk, 
but teachers and principals, woridng together as 
professionals, hold much promise. 
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Section Four 

Strategies and Programs for Working 
With At-Risk Youth 



Experts across the country are questioning 
the current stmcture of our educaticmal systou in- 
cluding the instructional and supportive n»thods and 
procedures utilized in an e£foit to educate (Rur young 
people. While it is cettiJn that virtually all stiKlents 
can leam, instruoional methods an) materials now 
in use are failing large numbers of stiKlents. Even 
under optimal instructional ccmdifions, some stu- 
dents will require more r^ouKcs, mon; time, or both 
to achieve an acceptable level of achievement This 
requiremem exemplifies the need fbr diversdty in 
response to dififeting styles of learning and individu- 
aUty. 

The above issue points to the desperate need 
for the school and society to find creative ways to 
keep at-risk children in school and to teach them at 
least the basic life skills. The assistatve offered u> 
students at-risk highlighted in the following ab- 
stracts is generally in the fomi of support services, 
multi-disciplinary group intervention, and skills for 
improvement in academics. Through groiq) and in- 
dividual guidance, counseling interventions, paren- 
tal involvemrat, and multi-disciplinary team work 
advocated by the following authors, the reader can 
determine strategies and appropriate referral agen- 
cies for t^^nng students within their school. As well 
as working with families and those socially related 
problems identified widi at-risk youth. 

Each program highlighted in this section is 
in its own right a uniquely creative effort on the part 
of the author. The individual programs together have 
both overiapping strategies and innovative afv 
proaches on which to focus. This combination 
makes for both consistency in utilizing proven strate- 
gies and diversity in implementing promising new 
techniques. Such a combination may, in fact, prove 



to make (»rtain strategies even stron^r in desgn. 

The contents of Section Fbur cover an array 
of difierent approadies to intervention in the at-risk 
proMem, pr^ent several different modes of covering 
infotmati(Hi, include strategies for all levels of 
students. A number of the strategies emphasize pull- 
out time frrai the regular instructional sequoice. 
while others offer support strategies to be used in 
amjuncticm with tiien^ar curriculum. Content is 
provided in Section Fbur through theoretical ap- 
proaches, backgnnmd information, outlines of 
strategies, and program summaries. Finally Section 
Four itKludes an understanding of strategic from 
pre-school through high school and into the college 
fitting. Because of the diversity of content in 
Section Four, the information, or at least pan of it, 
should be of interest to an readers. 
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Underacbievement 

Dorothy Freeman 



Undcrachicvcment, a widespread and 
frustrating problem, affects aInKJSt everyone. 
The presentation discusses some of the tech- 
niques developed and used at the author's school 
devoted to the prevention and rehabilitation of 
underacbievement. The school was based on the 
work of Dr. Robert Pitcher in rehabilitating col- 
lege dropouts, and was adapted to grades one 
through twelve. The techniques are also based 
on Adierian principles of discipline and encour- 
agement The presentation begins with a defini- 
tion of underacbievement and discusses its two 
most common symptoms. It continues with a ex- 
ploration of the negative attitudes of Hungarian 
Finger Pointing (avoiding responsibility for ac- 
tion by blaming someone or something else) and 
Green Grassing (allowing envy and ineffective 



values to discourage us), and the positive atti- 
tude of Remembering tiic Fork. From the dis- 
cussion of attitudes, the talk continues with 
several useful techniques — ways of dealing 
with the fear of making a mistake, the Goof of 
the Day, a grading technique, the all-important 
Five-to-One Ratio, and the crucial difference 
between encouragement and praise. 

These attitudes and techniques apply to 
all students, because what helps the under- 
achicvcr, helps the achiever even more. While 
these techniques work witii all students, specific 
problems of die particular student such as emo- 
tional problems and learning disabilities are 
matters for specialists. The attitudes and tech- 
niques discussed are ones that any teacher and 
any parent can leam to employ with success. 



Seeing *AMUskVStudents As Human Beings 
With Potential Is Tlie First Step 

Rober Wilbur 



Once upon a time there was a registra- 
tion pjcoccdurc at a certain college where stu- 
dents became extremely frustrated. Many of 
them worked regular eight-hour days and then 
went to class at night Many were first genera- 
tion college students. Many were referred to by 
administrators and faculty members at the col- 
lege as "high risk" or "at-risk" students, having 
been classified as such by means of entrance 
tests and high school record appraisals. 

Now it seems that the computer super- 
vising the registration procedure went down for 
a long period of time, and tiie "at-risks" were 
forced to wait and were given numbers — some 
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of which weren't called for hours. It was the last 
night of regular registration. Along die way, as 
students became discouraged and irritable, the 
Dean of Students suggested that the "at-risks" be 
allowed to register the following day with no late 
penalty fee as it appeared that not all die students 
would be able to complete registration before 
die class closed. But the EXean's pleas went 
unheard. Official policy was the priority. An 
official in die Registrar's Office was heard to 
lament: "Why the hell should they receive 
special consideration? JhssS. people aren't tsz 
sponsible !" In tiiis case, he was accurate. The 
"at-risk" students weren't responsible for the 



predicament; the computerized registration sys- 
tem was. . . 

My point is simply this: much depends 
upon the attitude toward and the treatment of 
*'at-risk" students. Unless "at-risk" students are 
given chances to be responsible and arc helped 
to create such experiences by educators who 
believe they can become responsible, the educa- 
tional system will appear to exist only to run a 
numbers game. Human potential is obviated, 
sometimes even at the starting gate. The ^'at- 
risk" student is too often neglected or "screened 
out" in lieu of what might be termed "cultural or 
systematic uniformity," but what may be more 
aa:urately referred to as "educational con^utol- 
ogy/' 

Sadly, it all too often appears that stu- 
dents who are "at risk" are being put through 
proverbial bureaucratic hoops with hoop-jump- 
ers labeled as "successful" and the ones who act 
out of their own senses of outrage or injustice 
promptly rejected or given additional hoops to 
negotiate. And of course, back comes the staid 
academic answer "Butjhfiy (or "those people") 
have got to learn the system." This kind of 
adversarial attitude toward "at-risk" students 
causes many of them in anguish to give up hope 
and go back to the **real world." 

There is a training mentality at work in 
current society that threatens to codify most of 
us. Let us hope there will not come a time when 
we'll be required to wear numbered uniforms 
whenever out in public or in public institutions. 
If that happens, then the concept of the natural 
rights of people to grow and develop individu- 
ally and to have creative choices will really have 
been stifled. 

However, our society today does a good 
job of discouraging creative vitality. In schools 
we are "trained" to conform by a stultifying 
reward system of grades and gold stars. We 
must "pay our dues," "move up through the 
ranks," "play the right games," etc. Whatever 
we do, we must "toe the line" and keep step with 
the status quo. 



And students eith«' learn how to conform 
early in life, or they risk becoming labeled as 
losers. The choices are often extremely frustrat- 
ing. I recall a semi-horrifying experience I had 
while once visiting a newly devised, electmnic- 
age grade school A little boy sat in front of a 
computer desperately trying to get the "right" 
answer to a basic "new math" problem. After 
about his fifth try, his face tightened, his little 
body tensed, and he left the room only to return a 
few moments la^ with a large rubber mallet He 
began attacking the computer sctmu convul- 
sively while uttering guttural groans, and soon 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

What had happened was that die com- 
puter was programii»d to show a smiling face if 
the student got the corrKt answer and simultane- 
ously eject in a slot-machine-type tray some 
candies as a reward. If the proper answer wasn't 
punched, then a frowning face appeared and no 
candies came out This particular litde boy fi- 
nally had had it and he resorted to violence to 
avow his dignity. A pathetic scene for sure — to 
have to v/ait to be validated by a machine capable 
of only two cartooned expressions: smiling or 
frowning. And the question arises: are we 
progranoming today's children for only two pos- 
sible choices — to be silent acceptors and follow- 
ers, or to become aliens who must resort to 
violence or aberrant life-styles to survive? 

The essence of helping at-risk students 
must begin with responding to them as human 
beings who are capable. The way I talk to a class, 
for instance, comes back to me. Ifl talk to a class 
as though they are "unfortunates" or "disadvan- 
taged" they will usually respond to me as such 
with little confidence or positive energy. 

Some educationists have been known to 
refer to at-risk students as "patients". I think that 
reference is obscene. If a student is labeled that 
way, he or she begins to think there is something 
inherently and irreversibly incompetent in his/ 
her nature. I call this a "stick think" — a mental 
attitude that has been projected upon a smdent 
that eventually culminates in a cancerous implo- 
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sion of self-doubts. It becomes a self-fulfilUng 
prophecy of failure. And soon the student- 
patient allows him/herself to be '^operated on** 
and *^rogrammed'* to just conform and "go 
along with,'* or gives up in despair. 

Vm concerned that classroom methods 
and educational attitudes in this anxiety age of 
'*back to basics** do not produce a new genera- 
tion of hypochondriac students who feel they 
must either come to school to take ^'skills medi- 
cine** or who give up on themselves and decide 
to drop out because they are incurable. I sin- 
cexely hope that W7th at-risk students, we don*t 
further perpetuate an already dangerous mental 
dependency, or an alienation-from-education 
syndrome. 

My major premise is that students — 
especially "at-risk** ones — are human beings 
who want, above all else, to be seen as capable 
and worthy of being treated with respect and 
consideration. They want to belong, to simply 



have a place in American society. 

For "at-risk** students, life is often 
viewed as a lonely, confusing existence — a se- 
ries of daily traumas. Higher education, to many 
of them, looms as a last chares to succeed in a 
world that has left them behL i The truth is that 
de^ite sometinMS cocky and defensive fronts, 
most of them are Mghtened that they may "never 
make it*' and may be doomed forever to "catch- 
as-catch-can** menial survival life-styles. 

Perhaps, therefore, our quintessential 
priority should be to develop tjootc of a non- 
judgmental attitude toward "at risk** students 
giving them time to gain confidence in them- 
selves and to discover their potentials. To do 
otherwise is to allow the uneducated masses to 
continue to swell, to continue to be embittered 
mistrusters of their own humanity, and to con- 
tinue to curse a social system that doesn*t want 
them. 



School Discipline And The Student At-Risk: 
In Schoor Alternative Program 

Gregg Weinlein 



Last evening, Ray was kicked out of his 
home by his father. He can* t go to his mother* s 
place because she threw him out last month. Ray 
comes to school late the next morning, has a 
verbal confrontation with his teacher, throws his 
books across the room, and is sent to the 
principal's office. This behavior probably war- 
rants Ray being suspended, but is suspending the 
student out of school for a period of time the best 
way to meet his educational and social needs? 
Students must be responsible for their behavior, 
even students at risk, but is an out of school 
suspension the only disciplinary recourse for an 
educational delivery system? Are there alterna- 
tives? 

School Discipline and the Student At 
Risk: In School Alternative Programs, a work- 



shop presentation, will look at how schools, or 
human service organizations, can best m^t the 
needs of at-risk students who are disciplinary 
referrals. The workshop will focus on the design 
and implementation of these in-house programs 
stmcturcd to allow a school, a mechanism of 
humanistic discipline, not only to hold students 
responsible for their behavior, but also to guide 
and support students through desired behavioral 
adjustments. The three programs presented in 
this workshop are: 

1) In-School Suspension Programs 

2) Alternative Education Programs 

3) The TAB program (Teachers As Big 

Brothers) 

I have worked with At-Risk students for 
the past fifteen years as an English teacher at the 
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Berkshire Farm for Boys (a school for delin- 
quent youth), and as tiie supervisor for the In- 
School Suspension program at Columbia High 
School. I have served on a school task force to 
design and implement an alt(3iiative education 
program and chaired the Columbia High School 
Discipline Committee, As an author. I have 



written and published articles and creative writ- 
ings on teenage suicide, substance abuse, and 
the drop-out problem. These writings have 
aDt)eared in The English Journal. The Chatham 
Courier. Greenbush Area News, andin my book. 
The Avenue of Tftflrs 



A Math 'First Aid Kit*: Using Writing To Learn 

^^^^ M 



NanAdier 



To most underprepared college students, 
mathematics represents an insumK}untable 
barrier to success. However, through our work- 
shops on overcoming math anxiety, we have 
found that these sar- students are being 
equipped with the skills to meet the challenge 
of mathematics. 

The Math Anxiety Workshop we offer 
features a Math "First Aid Kit" which we devel- 
oped to target in on the common pitfalls of 
unsuccessful math students. The "Kit" i .-slps 
students to identify the sources of their prob- 
lems and to develop ways in which to tackle 
them. Included in the "Kit" aic sections on 
topics such as coming to class prepared, taking 
good notes and making the most of in-class 
time, and developing good study habits. 

The most essential section is devoted to 
techniques of "translating" mathematics in 
which we show students how to write the 
mathematical concept or procedure they're 
learning in understandable English sentences. 
This technique of using writing to Icam mathe- 
matics has proven to be the most successful tool 
in breaking down the barrier to understanding 
mathematics. It is the primary teaching tech- 
nique we use in our classes to help students 
understand mathematical concepts and proce- 
dures. By teaching students this technique in 
the woricshop we hope that they will use it in 
classes in which teachers do not write out 
explanations. 



We illustrate the technique by taking the 
students through exmcises in which we ^ow 
them how writing helps one to process thought 
The ^t example we use is one of following 
directions to a building or classroom unknown 
to them. Ifwe simply state the directions to the 
classroom, they will remember some of it. Ifwe 
let them write while we are giving the direc- 
tions, they remember even more. When we first 
write the directions on the board and let them 
write also, they remember the rr jst. Also in 
talking with their peers about the directions, 
they can find points at which they had incorrect 
directions. Our next example parallels the first 
but is done instead with a mathematical prcx;e- 
dure. First we identify the goal of the problem 
(in writing) so tiiat the student sees the purpose 
of the steps in the problem. Then we proceed to 
accomplish that goal tiirough a set of mathe- 
matical steps. As we work the actual math 
problem, we also write in English the explana- 
tion of what we arc doing (and why we are doing 
it). Since English is already a language under- 
stood by the students, we attempt to move them 
from the familiar (English explanation) to the 
unfamiliar (actual step in the math piwedurc). 
In our experience the students have a noticeably 
more thorough understanding of what to do to 
accomplish the goal and why they do it. Then 
several times during tiie exercise we give the 
students a problem to solve. 
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They are not only to solve the problem 
but they are also to write out in English, stcp- 
by-step, what they arc doing to solve the prob- 
lem. Many students who think they know how 
to solve the problem find out during this exer- 
cise that there are areas of the procedure they do 
not thoroughly understand By looking at their 
writing, one can quickly determine w here these 
areas are and exactly what the misconception 
is. We have students then exchange papers with 
each other and read each other's writing, cor- 
recting any misconceptions that they find. 
Papers are passed back and all students have the 



opportunity to revise their written and mathe- 
matical work on another similar problem. The 
students learn a lot from just critiquing others* 
papers. It challrages them to think more criti- 
cally when they must respond to a peer's at- 
tenq}ts to solve die problenL After performing 
this exercise several times, students begin very 
quickly to see the merits of writing, critiquing, 
and revising their mathematical thoughts. We 
encourage them to do this in their math classes 
and in math study groups that they form with 
other students. 



Dealing With At-Risk Students >* A Dropout 
Prevention Program Tliat Works 

Thomas W.Flynn 



Excellence in education must mean 
more than improving the abilities of those stu- 
dents who are succeeding in our present school 
environment. Excellence in education also 
includes helping those who arc not being suc- 
cessful to become successful. I would like to 
present an Alternative Instructional Program 
(an Alternative High School) whose mission is 
to help students who are presently unsuccessful 
in our schools to become successful. This 
Instructional Program is a dropout prevention 
strategy that is designed to be attractive enough 
to keep kids in school, yet effective enough to 
promote their learning and development. Our 
school, of which I am the Principal, allows 
students to earn a "student training stipend" (5 
or 6 dollars per day) for successful involvement 
in a scheduled work assignment . .aji successful 
performance in their academic classes. All of 
our students are required to participate in 
weekly counseling group session where they 
can discuss personal problems, goal settings, 
refusal skills, etc. Before I explain in detail how 
these 3 components (counseling, academics, 
and work experience) of our Instructional Pro- 
gram fit tog'^ther, I first want to emphasize the 



basic premise on which our Alternative High 
School is founded. 

The Hamiiton-Fulton-Montgomery 
BCX:ES (Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services) Alternative High School is based on 
the following premises: 

(1) All kids can leam the school's objec- 
tives (important variables being motivation, 
time on task, practice time, learning environ- 
ment, etc.) and 

(2) All kids should learn to be successful 
and productive adults. 

It is important to note that eveiy adult 
associated with the Alternative School has one 
primary purpose - to have a positive impact on 
the learning/preparation process. Our Alterna- 
tive High School serves 14 individual school 
districts within our geographical region. Our 
"home schools" range in size from our smallest 
district being pre-K-12 (approximately 1200 
smdents) to our largest - Amsterdam Gty 
Schools - which has over 38(X) students. Each of 
our "home school" districts send about 10 stu- 
dents to the Alternative School each year. Be- 
fore a student is admitted, we meet with the 
student and parents to explain our program. At 
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this meeting, our expectations are explained. 
None of these students are classified as sp^ial 
education. Our mission is to prevent these 
students from dropping out of school. 

Now, as I said before, our Instmctional 
Program at the Alternative High School has 
three components: Academics. Counseling and 
Work Experience. These three areas are inter- 
connected in the following way. Our students 
attend school for a week, then the following 
week they are bused to a job site where they 
workforthatweek. Duiing the school week, our 
students attend regular high school classes and 
participate in group counseling one day during 
this week, while in the woik week a job coordi- 
nator supervises students on their job sites. 

Academics - The courses offered at the 
Alternative High School are all the New York 
State required courses for ffigh School gradu- 
ation: Math, Science, Technologies, English, 
Social Studies. Computers, Physical Education 
and Guided Practice. Our students can earn 5 1/ 
2 academic credits each year. The Scope and 
Sequence in these courses is the same as in home 
schools; furthermore, all State Regent Compe- 
tency Tests are given at the Alternative High 
School and no academic credit can be given 
until these tests are successfully mastered. 
Mastery is set at 65% and there is no time limit 
on taking these tests. Also, students may take 
these tests as many times as necessary to pass. 
Tests arc given in January and June each year. 
Our "minutes of instruction** exceed our State 
requirements. We have 5 1/2 hours of "aca- 
demic engaged time** per school day. We have 
received a "waiver" from our State Education 
Department that exempts a foreign language re- 
quirement. (Our students are uq^ required to 
study a foreign language before they graduate 
from High School.) All of our teachers arc 
certified in their respective teaching areas. 
Class sizes are kept below 10 students - our 
average class size is 8 students. All students 
have a Guided Pracilrc class in their school 
week schedule. During this class, students are 



scheduled with a teacher who has requested thcij 
attendance for that day. On one day, a student 
may be assigned to h^ Science teacher and on 
another day to his English teacher. If a student 
is not requited to report to a specific teachers, 
he or she stays in Guided iWtice class and 
woiks on Stiidy Skills. 

Counselinp - All of our students receive 
both individual and group counseling. As we 
screen our students for the Alternative High 
School, our prospective students must agree to 
participate in this aspect of our program. If the 
students do not agree to participate in counsel- 
ing, they are not admitted into our school. We 
have a full-time guidance counselor on staff at 
the Alternative School and he leads the weekly 
group counseling discussion. Also, every 
teacher at the school is expected to counsel 
smdents. Our school has a positive working 
relationship with the local Mental Health and 
Drug Rehabilitation Agencies, Department of 
Public Assistance and Social Services, Proba- 
tion, Catholic Faitsily Services, and Family 
Counseling Services. Referrals arc made on a 
regular basis. We have a Community Youth 
Committee where each of these agencies meet 
once a month to discuss our respective programs 
and make referrals. 

Work Experience - All of our L^, .r>: nts 
work at a job site. This vocational component is 
designed to build a student's pre-vocarional 
SiollS' We evaluate each student on their 
punctuality, appearance, responsibility, 
trustworthiness, cooperation, and overall atti- 
tude and effort for which they receive academic 
credit and a "student training stipend". Each 
student is placed on a job that is close to their 
"home school'* and we try to match this work 
experience with the students* interest (altiiough 
we cannot always do this). Most students work 
for a week, tiien attend school for a week - 
however, there are exceptions to this structure (i. 
e., half day/half day). A full time work coordi- 
nator places students on these jobs and super- 
vises them. Students woiic between 4 and 5 
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hours a day. All transportation to job sites is 
supplied by the school districts. Job safety is a 
constant concern of this program and is con- 
stantly emphasized with our employers. Hrst 
year students receive $5.00 per day and all 
other students rrceive $6.00 per wc^ day. 
Again, this is a **student training stipend*' and we 
have an on-going grant from JITA to pay for this 
expenditure in our budget 

Again, most of our students attend school 
for a week (where they go through aregularlfigh 
School schedule) and the following week these 
students are transported to a job where they work 
in a mentorship type program. We also have 
students that attend school in the morning and go 
to our vocational technical center in the after- 
noon (we have a very flexible scheduling sys- 
tem). Some of the type of jobs that our students 
work at are McI>onald*$ Restaurant, Auto 
Mechanics, YWCA, local coUcge, grocery 
stores, etc. All students meet in their group 
counseling session once a week to discuss any 
problems they have encountered. 



Finally, I would like to present some data 
that we have collected on the effectiveness of 
our school Please keep in miud that these are 
incon^iete data fiom the shcm term to date. In 
regard to student attendance ]]s£Bis entering the 
Altmative ICgh Scho(d, the attendance rate 
was Slpercent and absenteeism was 19 percent 
After entering the Alternative High School, 
student attendance rose to 92 percent and absen- 
teeism dn^ped to 8 percent 

Our record thus is voy encouraging. 
Test scores are up and dn^x>ut and attendance 
figures !iave improved Still, some of the things 
dut our Alternative Ifigh School values most do 
not lend themselves easilyto efficient **measure- 
menf*. They are habits of mind and of spirit, not 
merely attendance at school <^ the passing of 
tests. It is difficult to measure the quality of the 
persistence that comes fam inqnoved self-es- 
teem. This fact is that many of our students are 
developing highly positive attitudes towards 
their ^tures. The real measurement of our 
success is how our students will perform long 
after they have left school. 
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Childreii At-'Risk III Our Sciii^^ 

F6r A Survival Curriculum 

TimHeam 



I. "CHECKING on INSTEAD OF 
FOCUSING IN*' 

The phenomenon of Escapism From Stress 

A. Symptoms of students in escapism 

B. Types of escapism (forms of suicide): 

1. sexual promiscuity and pornography 

2. eating disorders - anorexia nervosa, 

bulimia 

3. alcohol/drug abuse 

4. violence to others/themselves 



5. media obsession - movie, video, 

computers 

6. materialism/plai»tic money 

7. runaways and hustling 

8. attempted and completed suicide 

C. Possible Causes for Escapism: 
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1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Poor self esteem 
Competition 
Feelings of Failure 
Parental Pressures 
Depression/Emotional iUness 



P3 



D. Other Possible Causes for Escapism: 



C Testing - Competent to do what? 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Unrealistic view of death 
Nuclear threat 
Societal changes 
Family changes 
Lifestyle decisions 
Academic pressures 



*One size fits all;" standardized "blubbers." 
D. Grading: 
?. O's 

2. F'sandNF's 



EL EXCELLENCE OR EXTENCTION ? 



Are the current reforms in educai'Cjn rt- 
ally helping our students, or are we destiu^ir^ 
lives in the name of excellence? 

A, "The Purple Passion Plagues"; 
The average: 13 worksheets a day per smdent 

B. Square pegs in round holes! 

7 different types of intcDigence: 

1. logical/mathematical 

2. Linguistic 

3. Spatial 

4. Bodily-Kineslhetic 

5. Musical 

6. Interpersonal 

7. Intrapcrsonal 



Irg and reducing stress at school 



B. B '^mg and reducing stress at home 

C. Plan, Listen and Love 

D. Implement a Survival Curriculum: 

1 . Respect for the miracle of life 

2. Respect for all people 

3. Coping and adapting skills 

4. Decision-making skills 

5. Learning how to learn 

6. Failure as a detour, not a closed 

path 

7. Success as one's best effort 



REMEMBER TO NURTURE, NOT 
ANNIHILATE! 



Innovative State Projects Meeting The Needs 
Of At-Risl( Youth in Georgia 

Gerald A. Klein, Richard Johnson Si Marcia Talhert 



Within each state rhe State Department of 
Education provides leadership for the improve- 
ment of the educational delivery system. The 
Innovation program is a state-level model for 
educational improvement that has been success- 
fully implemented in Georgia. Authorized by 
the Quality Basic Education Act (1985), the 



program provides grants to local school systems 
for the developmejtf , implementation, and dis- 
semination of educational programs. The Inno- 
vation Program promotes effective solutions to 
existing and emerging concerns of statewide 
educational significance. Innovation Program 
grants are awaided in three areas: developmen- 
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tal projects, training centers, and adoption of 
training center programs. 

Developnsental projects must address 
one or more state educational priorities, which 
are identified each year by the State Strategic 
Planning Committee and approved by the State 
Boaid. In addition, d" elopnKntal projects 
must have the potential for widespread adoption 
throughout the state, must meet state validation 
criteria, and must be cost effective in terms of 
exportability. Developmental projects must 
have an evaluation design that meets state vali- 
dation criteria and each project must also have 
an evaluation consultant as a pan of the project 
management team. 

Training and dissemination centers 
evolve from those developmental projects ^t 
have been state-validated and are cmified to 
disseminate their program throughout the state. 
The training centers receive state funding neces- 
sary to provide the following services: 

-Awareness, training, and foUow-up activities 
-A demonstration site where potential adopters 
may observe the effective operation of the 
program 

-Evaluation of the first year of adoption 

Adoption grants are available to local 
systems to help defray the initial start-up costs 
(released time for teachers to be trained, travel to 
the training center, materials) of adopting and 
implementing the program. One adoption grant 
per fiscal year is available to school systems that 
adopt and implement a validated progranL A 
small percent of local match is required in order 
to be eligible for an adoption grant. 

The state model for educational improve- 
ment presently being used in Georgia through 
the provisions of the Innovation Program in- 
cludes a management process that assures meas- 
urable outcomes, quality control, and cost effec- 
tiveness. State legislation provides for the dis- 
semination effort through a state network of 
training centers. The state validation process 



assures the effectiveness of projects entering 
into the training center networic The funding of 
addition grants to school systems provides ini- 
tial support at the local level and facilitates dis- 
seminati(Hi effc^ of the training centers. The 
evaluaticm process has been designed as an inte- 
gral compcment across the developmental proj- 
ects, training centers, and project ad(^tions to 
maintain the quality of the Innovation I^ogram. 
Because state financial resource are directed 
toward the state's educational priorities, the 
Innovation Program has great potential for con- 
tributing to educational improvement in the state 
of Georgia. 

Currently in this state, the following proj- 
ects that address the needs of at-risk youth are 
suppcmed by Innovation Program funds. 

DEVELOPMENTAL 

Waycross Oty - early intervention pro- 
gram for four - year- olds with a parent compo- 
nent 

Murray County - early intervention pro- 
gram for four - year- olds with a parent compo- 
nent 

Carrollton Oty - Training program for 
parents of pre - school children 

Atlanta City - counselors and teachers 
building motivation and self - concept in stu- 
dents grades 3 - 5 with a parent component 

Gaike County - improving the literacy, 
reading skills of elementary students 

Decatur County - alternative opportunity 
for average middle school students 

TRAINING CENTERS 

Houston County - early intervention and 
emergent literacy program for K - 1 students, 
targets Special Instructional Assistance (SIA) 
programs 

Marietta City - a hands-on math program 
for K-2 smdenL<5 

McDuffie County - special instructional 
activities at home for failing 3rd grade students 
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NEW PLANNING GRANTS 

Lowndes County - eady intervention 
program (6 week summer school) fcs 4 - year- 
old at-risk students with an interaction video 
parent education program 

Richmond County - a 7 week half day 
summer school program during which middle 
school at-risk smdents tutOT (one on one) ele- 
mentary at-risk students under the supervision 
of a teacher 

Henry County - junior high peer tutoring 
program during the school year. Junior high 
ninth grade at-risk students will travel to the 
elementary school 2 dayr ^< week to tutor at-risk 
third grade students 

McDuffie County - schools-within-a- 
school concept for at-risk high school students 
which includes a selection process for students 
and personnel, a delivery model for core sub- 
jects which cover the curriculum through block 
scheduling, the develc^ment of a self-esteem 
program and an evaluation pnx;ess. 

NEW PLANNING GRANT PROJECTS 
LQWNPES CQUNTY 

This project will be a six- week (8 am - 12 noon) 
summer school program for 4 - year - old at-risk 
children. It will have a parent involvement 
component that brings the parents to the school 
activity on the school buses to watch their chil- 
dren learning in the cla ;sroom. It will make use 
of interaction video H guide a workshop fot 
parents that will inr.ease their knowledge of 
child development and early education of chil- 
dren. This process will also guide parents in 
becoming objective observers of child behavior. 
Materials development will nK)ve away from 
canned programs. The project will develop an 
appropriate curriculum for 4- year-olds and for 
the parents. 



RICHMQNP COIJNTY 

This program will be a seven-week half day (9 
a.m. -12 noon) summer school program during 
which middle school at-risk students tutor (one 
on one) elementary at-risk students. The pro- 
gram will be conducted under the supervision of 
a teacho-. It will involve 1 8 students per middle 
school as tutors f^ 1 8 elementary students £n>m 
a feeder school. The purpose of this project is to 
build a better self-image in these students and 
thus keep Uiem in school. It will be devdoped 
and piloted in one middle school. 

HENRY COUNTY 

This project will be a junior high school peer 
tutoring program with 45 at-risk junior high 
students. Fifteen of these students will be se- 
lected to tutor elementary at-risk suidents during 
the school year. Students will receive stipends 
or other compensation for their work as tutors. 
Junior high at-risk students will be provided a 
modified curriculum that uses cooperative 
learning strategics. These students will be block 
scheduled for the electives to piovide the time 
necessar>' to conduct the tutoring at the elemen- 
tary school site. 

McDlJFFIE COUNTY 

This project will be a school within a school 
concept for "at-risk" high school students which 
will include a selecion process for students and 
personnel a delivery mod^l for core subjects 
that covers the curriculum through block sched- 
uling, the development of a self-esteem program 
and an evaluation process. The students will be 
provided multiple entry points into the program, 
and a major component of this program will be 
a daily group counseling period for these stu- 
dents. 
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Enliaiiciiig Success For At-Risk Students Through A 

^^^^ !^ 

Joyce Craven and Vivian Snyder 



Southern Illinois University at Cartwn- 
dale (SIUC) has had success in the delivery of its 
academic survival course, UNIVcrsity 100, 
through the development of a team approach. 

SIUC's program for at-risk students, the 
Center for Basic Skills (CBS), provides skills, 
knowledge, orientation, and a variety of tutorial, 
mentoring, instructional, and advisement serv- 
ices through its academic survival course. The 
course, UNIVcrsity 100, a non credit course, 
which all of SIUC's special admission students 
are required to take, has been structured to meet 
the academic/s:udy skills needs of the 
institution's 450 special admission students. 
Students who are not regularly admitted to SIUC 
may be admitted through the institution's spe- 
cial admissions program, the Center for Basic 
Skills. 

The basic structure of UNIVcrsity 100 is 
geared to provide skills and knowledge specific 
to the institution (SIUC) and in general (for 
future academic survival both at SIUC and 
transferable to all colleges and universities). A 
pretest, developed by the CBS staff, is given the 
first week, and consists of nine sections. Tlie 
nine sections are: 1) Learning the SIUC envi- 
ronment, 2) Attitudes and Goals for Being in 
College, 3) Preparing for and Taking Exams, 4) 
Learning to Use Morris Library (the library on 
the SIUC campus), 5) Managing Your Time 
Effectively, 6) Taking Notes from Lectures, 7) 
Textbook Study Techniques, 8) Summarizing , 
and 9) Memorizing. 

The course is structured so that all stu- 
dents arc given instruction in a "core" curricu- 
lum (Topics 1-5, above). At approximately mid- 
term of the first semester, students are given an 
opportunity to take an "exit" exam (a version of 



the pretest). In order to '^ass" this exit exam, a 
student must get at least 85% correct in all nine 
topics of the test 

Based on results of the exit exam, sm- 
dents are given individualized instruction on the 
remaining topics in the course. Students have a 
second opportunity to take the exit exam at the 
end of the first semester in college. Those stu- 
dents who have not passed all nine areas of the 
exit exam then continue to work with depart- 
mental instmctional staff their second semester. 
Special admission smdents are given one year 
before they may declare a major and move into 
other departments on campus. The exit exam is 
given three times the second semester. 

In addition to the delivery of study skills, 
the course has become an orientation course as 
well as an avenue for the delivery of mentoring, 
mtoring, and advisement. SIUC s special ad- 
mission program provides mentoring to its at- 
risk students through three different approaches: 
In one of the UNIV 100 sections, retired faculty 
serve as mentors; in another, the instructor 
serves as mentor/role model; and in the other 
sections, peer mentoring is utilized. In addition, 
tutorial contacts, as well as advisement contacts 
are made through the UNIV 100 classes, thus 
providing a centralized delivery system, in 
which a teamwork approach is utilized. 
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Joseph Davis, Qrimr t Mm Bm:k^ 



Chatham County Schools have placed the 
new Georgia Program, of Education and Career 
Exploration (PECE) in eveiy middle school in 
its system in the strong belief that this program 
and its approach are positive deterrents to stu- 
dents considering droppmg out Beginning in 
Grade 6, students become aware of their unique 
value. Their potential is revealed through self- 
inventories that identify interests, abilities and 
aptitudes that they will use to achieve their own 
goals ,and those of employers when they enter 
the world of work. They explore why people 
work, identify their own work habits at school 
and home that could relate to future job success, 
and learn characteristics of occupations that are 
relevant to their personal aptitudes and per- 
ceived lifestyle goals. To assist them in acquir- 
ing a positive self-concept, they identify posi- 
tive characteristics they possess. They also 
develop techniques for presenting themselves 
positively to others and for becoming empow- 
ered internally to feel that they can succeed. 
They are encouraged to express their own cur- 
rent and future self -worth. Students in this 
program role model social charact^stics ac- 
ceptable in woric settings, therein becoming 
aware of social responsibility, work ethics and 
the differing roles rhat people have at work. The 
students develop skills in interpersonal commu- 
nication, including learning to function as team 
members in any role, working cooperatively, 
and resolving conflicts as they would at work. 
Students are shown the value that school holds 
for them currently and in the future. Through 
exposure to the realities of work they project 
themselves into the working world, recognizing 
its structure, their own future roles, and both the 
responsibilities and the fun that are part of days 
at work. 



Concepts presented in Grade 6 are rein- 
forced and expand«i upon as die student's lam- 
ing levels develop in Grades 7 & 8. In Grade 7, 
students begin to look at resources available to 
them as they research possible careers, and in 
Grade 8, they leam goal setting and decision- 
making techniques that assist them as they select 
their direction from high school. Integral 
throughout the three courses of this new pro- 
gram are the vital roles that the teacher, certified 
in this area, and the parent take as social role 
noodels. The classroom management system 
refl«ns in some aspects a model of the 
workplace in innovative and positive ways. 

Teachers in this program have made sig- 
nificant (x>niments: **It offers promise and hope 
to despairing young people" (inner-city school, 
in which half of the students have no father at 
home); 'The kids at school are saying the Career 

Exploration is their favorite subject 1 have 

not heard that before" (metro middle school 
counselor); 'This program is the only chance 
the student has to build self-esteem by relating it 
to work" (teacher of adolescent patients in a 
regional mental hospital). 

Presentation of this topic will center upon 
a round-table discussion of the following ques- 
tions: 

1. What is happening in the classes, in 
this school system that could keep students at 
risk from dropping out? 

2. Why is it important to have students 
in direct contact with community and business? 
How can this liaison be encouraged in this pro- 
gram by business and industry? 

3. How do students in this program leam 
about future occupations and their place in the 
worid of work? What "nims them on"? 
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4. What workplace competencies are 
these students actually learning? For example, 
why was group dynamics chosen as important? 
Why are they learning to be flexible in their 
goals? How are they encouraged to be ready for 



the structure and discipline of the workplace? 

5. How is the program being imple- 
mented? How are parents and businesses being 
involved? How will its effectiveness be evalu- 
ated? 



Federation Eittph^ 
Ongoing Coilaboratira 
Board of JEduc^tion On 

lOgltSciioolSt^^^ 

Steven Feldman 



The typical high school guidance depart- 
ment is unable to address the unique needs of at- 
risk teenagers. Counselors' responsibilities are 
multi-faceted, ranging from programming to 
college advisement, from career counseling to 
crisis intervention. What time remains to work 
with the chronic at-risk students? What safety 
net can catch these youngsters as they drop? 

The reasons that students leave school 
without diplomas are as numerous and complex 
as the youngsters themselves. Some suifo'from 
anonymity, others lack skills; some are bored 
while others unsuccessfully seek parental guid- 
ance. We often find that the at-risk student if 
unable to equate schooling with career. 

Since 1934, the Federation Employment 
and Guidance Service, a large not-for-profit 
agency, has worked toward assisting the handi- 
capped at attaining economic self-sufficiency. 
This UJA - Federation and United Way - affili- 
ated agency has worked with mentally retarded, 
devebpmentally disabled and mentally ill indi- 
viduals in assisting them in securing the skills 
required by prospective employers. In 198 1 , the 
Federation Employment and Guidance Service, 
the New York State Education Department and 
the United Federation of Teachcre joined in 
creating a new enterprise, Operation Success. 
This unique program drew upon the agency's 
talent, experience and expertise in having 
worked with an adult population. It was soon 



realized that these adults were the dropouts of an 
earlier time. Goals were developed: reduced 
anonymity, assessment of student needs, family 
involvement and ultimately, economic inde- 
pendence for each targeted high school student 
The primary strategy for this cohort of young- 
sters remains Case Management, the technique 
by which youth identify with a single, skilled 
professional who address the myriad needs they 
exhibit The process of group and individual 
sessions, tailored into a unique curriculum is 
impleroented ateach of the program's nine sites. 
Such topics as job preparation, health, sex 
education, drugs and alcohol and family rela- 
tionships are covered. 

Other prime components of Operation 
Success follow: 

Outreach : the process by which student arid 
parent arc reengaged with school. 

Evaluation : the identification and assessment of 
each student's strengths and skills. 

Internships : the student's first exposure to the 
world of work. 

Vocational Skills Training: providing those 
skills required by today's industry. 
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Commimitv Resoufce Referrals: using other 
agencies and practitioners within the commu- 
nity to address the youngster's needs and defi- 
dts. 

Community Service: Impoverished young- 
sters assist those who arc less fortunate. 

Youngsters enrolled in Operation Suc- 
cess gain skills and knowledge requimi to 
cope in today's complex society. 

1. TTicy belong to an important, posi- 
tive group. 



2. They relate school to tomorrow. 

3. They have a network of supportive 
adults. 

4. They woric toward a common goal - 
high school completion. 

Today's Operation Success serves over 
3,000 students in nine of New York City's high 
schools; the Educational Services Division pro- 
vides staff development and consulting services 
to school districts. This proven program was 
cited in the Congressional Record as a model 
from dropout prevention. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ fo^^^^ 

Wcdter Jacobs, Jk, Willie Foster, Joyce J, Young & James Hutto 



The College Board launched its Educa- 
tional Equality (EQ) Project in the early 1980s 
to strengthen die academic quality of secondary 
education and to ensure equal access to post- 
secondary education for aU students. For three 
years, more than fourteen hundred school and 
college educators participated in dialogues 
across the country to discuss and formulate 
academic goals for college-bound students. 
The result was a 1983 landmark publication 
from the project, "Academic Preparation for 
College — What Students Need to Know and 
Be Able to Do." 

Popularly referred to as the "green 
book," "Academic Preparation for College" 
spurred novel acclaim because its goals were 
described as academic outcomes, or behaviors 
for students in six classic disciplines: the arts, 
English, foreign language, mathematics, sci- 
ence, and social studies. These outcomes be- 
came what may be referred to as the closest 
approximation of a first time national consen- 
sus about specific subject matter expectations 
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for students in transition from high school to 
college. 

Schools, school districts, and state educa- 
tion agencies in the southeastern states have 
welcomed the "green book" as one model for 
expediting the wave of educational reform. The 
academic outcomes of the book have brought 

spwial ancntjgn \q thg sitttatigns of sttidcnts irost 

at risk: those who often do not get access to the 
academic preparation and support thev need for 
postsecondarv educational opportunities. 

Given the latter observation, tiiere have 
been three tnajor outgrowths of EQ in the South 
which give emphasis to at-risk students. They arc 
the Tennessee Collaborative/Urban League Par- 
ents' Programs, the Atianta Public Schools' 
Developmg Test-Taking Skills Project, and 
Mississippi's Project '95. 

The Tennessee Collaborative is the latest 
phase of a multi-faceted, state-wide, school-col- 
lege EQ program in the state of Tennessee to 
promote educational reform. While embracing 
the concepts and recommendations of EQ for the 



academic improvement of Temiessee's high 
school students, educators in the schools and 
colleges were quick to realize that black and 
other minority students continue to be mote "at- 
risk" than their white counterparts. TheTennes- 
sec Collaborative/Urban L ;ague Parents' Pro- 
grams is a response to this condition. Through 
a series of workshops, black and other minority 
students and their parents are provided informa- 
tion in the following areas: study skills, appro- 
pria^ high school curriculum, academic prepa- 
ration for college, college entrance require- 
ments, the college admissions process, test 
preparation, and fmancing a college education. 

Tha Atlanta Public Schools' Developing 
Test-Taking SkiUs Project began on August 8, 
1988 as a long-range cooperative venture to 
improve the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
performances of Atlanta Public Schools' stu- 
dents. In its initial phases, the project focused 
exclusively on test awareness/familiarization 
activities that could be taught by teachers and 
guidance counselors in established middle and 



high school test preparation classes. Using the 
**green book" competencies as bench marks, it 
later expamted to include the instruction of 
**thinking skills" in grades 4-7. The goal of this 
latter segment of the project is to provide an 
instructional approach to basic academic compe- 
tencies (thinking skills) for students in the 
eariy grades as an enhanced preparation for pre- 
college study in middle school and high school. 

Mississippi's Project '95 is a sweeping 
array of educational programs aimed at strength- 
ening the academic bridge between high school 
and college. With particular emphasis on mak- 
ing Mississippi university programs more acces- 
sible and attractive to black students, the project 
includes a massive in-service professional de- 
velopment program for Mississippi high school 
teachers. The intent is to give teachers a clearer 
understanding of what students are expected to 
know when they reach college. The basis for the 
development of this understanding is EQ's 
"Academic Preparation for College — What 
Students Need to Know and Be Able to Do." 



Project IMPACT - Improving Minimal 
Proficiencies By Activating Critical Thinking 

Rom Wolf son 



Education for the 21st Ontury must 
include a cooperative effort between the student 
and the teacher. Current research shows that 
regardless of their learning rate, smdents' 
achievement will improve when they are ac- 
tively engaged in their learning. Yet this basic 
assumption is often ignored as students are seen 
as vessels into which teachers can pour educa- 
tion. It is therefore important to bring this 
awareness to educators so they can restructure 
Uie learning process. 

Project IMPACT is an innovative staff 
development program that trains teachers to in- 
tegrate the teaching of thinking into traditional 
programs of basic skills. Although IMPACT 
was originally designed as an alternative ap- 
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proach to the instruction of math and language 
arts at the junior and high school levels, it has 
proven applicable to all subjects and successful 
with students who differ greatly in ability, from 
the remedial reader to the academically talented 
and gifted. 

IMPACT is an acronym for Improving 
Minimal Proficiencies by Activating Critical 
Thinking. Teachers involved in IMPACT util- 
ize an instmctional program that emphasizes 
critical thinking skills, structiu%s the learning 
environment so that students can experience 
success and assume responsibility for their own 
learning, ar-' requires active involvement in 
learning tasks that move from the concrete to the 
abstract. 

10 i 



Project IMPACT began in 1979 witli 
the research of Dr. Lee Winocur. Dr. Winocur 
compared test results of students who failed 
competency tests with those who passed A 
consistent pattern was discovered Students 
who failed had difficulty with skills that are 
needed to think critically. The first component 
of the IMPACT program was then developed 
This is The Universe of Critical Thinking 
Skills, an organized and sequenced taxonomy 
of critical thmking skills. 

The second component of the IMPACT 
program is the Unique Lesson Design. Each 
detail^ lesson includes a step-by-step plan for 
motivation and purpose through instruction, 
practice, and follow-up activities. Students are 
encourage! to woriL in small groups whenever 
possible so that all students are productively 
engaged in their learning. 

The third component of Project IM- 
PACT includes an awareness of ten teaching 



behaviors that promote critical thinking. After 
training, teachers often find that they can en- 
hance many of the good strategies that are al- 
ready being used in their classrooms. 

Level I training for Project IMPACT is a 
combination of theory and practice that enables 
successful transfer of the IMPACT program to 
the classroom. There is a wide range of material 
to support the teacher and provide for easy 
implementation of the IMPACT program. 

Proj«:t IMPACT has bwn proven effec- 
tive for students with varied abilities. Character- 
istics of students at risk include low grades but 
sufficient intellectual ability, low motivation 
and indifference, or marginal ability leading to 
frustration and a lack of success. Project IM- 
PACT can improve achievement for all stu- 
dents. The goal of Project IMPACT is to train 
teachers to incOTporate the direct teaching of 
thinkmg so students can develop their abilities to 
use intelligent behavior. 



Process: 

PatriciaWellingtan&CharhttePerHn 



Subjective probability is a concept cen- 
tral to behavioral theory. It represents **the 
extent to which an individual thinks a given 
event is likely to occur." When the event is 
writing and the students are high-risk, their 
degree of optimism and their previous experi- 
ences in making decisions about writing gener- 
ally determines the outcome of thw new experi- 
ence. In effect, entrenched negative experience 
colors the at-risk student expectations and in- 
creases failure probability. Students simply 
impose the past on the present like earlier writ- 
ings on a palimpsest — a tablet inadequately 
erased so that beneath the surface earlier efforts 
remain visible. 

But if we could predict what at-risk stu- 
dents "sec** about their writing, we could inter- 
cede to change that on many levels. In other 
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words, our students flag their own chances of 
success or failure in a variety of ways. With 
greater sensitivit*' to these signals, we can alter 
theii response with counting strategies. 

In order to effect such change, we need 
innovations for "unteaching" counter-produc- 
tive behavior. For instance, by showing students 
that one error can often trigger a chain reaction 
of other errors, we improve self-image. After 
all, anyone can make one em>r, and by present- 
ing different untried forms of outlining and 
development, we offer opportunities untainted 
by failure. Such forms can include writing 
papers from the middle out instead of from the 
beginning on. Rnally, by '/ideotaping students 
at work and changing colors of pens at intervals, 
we can diagnose unproductive patterns of writ- 
ing and act to change them. 
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My idea is organized as follows: PART II. Flow chart of chain- 

reaction enors 

PARTI: Palimpsest symbol as it 
relates to negative writing experience of at- PART III. Videotape of at-risk 

risk students students in various stages of writing 



Murray PghSchc^^^^ 
To Meetf iig The Nc^ 



Rachelle 5. Friedman 



Murray High School is a nontraditional, 
accredited high school in Albermarle County, 
Virginia. Murray is an intense learning opportu- 
nity designed to meet the needs of students who 
are at risk of dropping out of school or of 
graduating below potential. At Murray, we be- 
lieve that all students can learn and succeed 
when provided a learning environment that 
meets their needs and interests. We are a com- 
munity of learners where students have both the 
freedom and the responsibility to detennine 
educational goals and direct their own learning. 

Murray opened in September, 1988 with 
forty students who were identified as being at 
risk. At-risk conditions included substance 
abuse, truancy, juvenile criminal offenders, at- 
tention deficit disorder, emotional, social and 
discipline problems. These students were of- 
fered an opportunity to become partners in the 
educational process. Those who expressed 
interest in becoming part of this 
innovative program were asked to agree, in 
writing, to abide by the following conditions: 

1. Attend school regularly 

2. Actively participate in the learning 
process 

3. Allow students to leam and teachers 
to teach 

Perspective students are invited to inter- 
view at Murray prior to acceptance. The inter- 



view process provides an opportunity to explain 
how Murray differs from traditional schooling. 
We axe smaller and more personalized We 
provide choices that accommodate a variety of 
learning styles. Our program is not designed to 
len^liate the mainstream. Our students are not 
broken - we do not fix than and send them back. 
W& respect the fact that individuals leam differ- 
ently and we empower our students to mxpt 
responsibility for maximizing their learning 
potential Upon acceptance at Muxiay, students 
participate in an assessment component that 
includes a learning styles inventory, a self-con- 
cept scale, interest survey and a reading inven- 
tory. 

The academic program at Murray was 
designed after a careful review of effective 
schools research, student interviews and assess- 
ment information. Social and emotional support 
is recognized as an integral component of our 
experience. Based on population and recogniz- 
ing the need to develop a rolling admissions 
policy, Murray has adopted an intensive trimes- 
ter schedule. Students earn six (6) credits per 
academic year - two (2) each trimester. This 
expanded time frame encourages teaming and 
satisfies our need for stmcturc without sacrific- 
ing flexibility or creativity. Student learning 
increases as teachers arc allowed to channel all 
their energies into providing the best possible 
learning opportunities in no more than two 
courses every twelve weeks. Students who 
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exhibit erratic learning patterns can be success- 
ful and then go on to new challenges with differ- 
ent focus areas. 

Murray's cooperative team approach 
allows learning to occur through experiential 
techniques. InterdiscipUnaxy units of study are 
developed to encourage hands-on participation 
allowing students to integrate and apply con- 
cepts. All students participate in a career educa- 
tion program that allows them to graduate with 
a diploma and a resume. As students see the 
connection between success at school and career 
goals, the purpose of education becomes clear. 
Seniors participate in a twelve week HIRE 
Education course that includes a ten week op- 
portunity to learn with a mentor in the real worid 
Virginia Standards of Learning are mastered in 
creative, non-traditional classes where student 
are scheduled by interest and learning style 
rather than grade level. 

Murray actively teaches cooperation 
and acceptance of others. We have structured 



ourselves as a community of learners rather than 
an educational institution. Students and faculty 
work together to cteaxt a supportive community 
where the needs of the individual are considered 
and student empowerment encouraged. 

Preliminary evaluation suggests that the 
Murray Commuiuty is n»eting its mission. 
Absences for students in the charter class num- 
bered fewer than half the days missed in the 
previous year. Theconceptof community and 
respect for the individual has resulted in a sig- 
niHcant decrease in discipline problems for the 
members of the charter class. One hundred 
percent of the students who attended regularly 
were actively involved in instructional activities 
and mastered no less than 80 percent of their in- 
structional objectives. Enrollment had doubled 
for the 1989-90 school year. As the success at 
Murray becomes evident to the community at 
large, the term alternative education has taken 
on a positive connotation in Albermarle County, 
Virginia. 



Youth Opportimities Unlimited: Learn to Earn 

DukeBrannen 



A. Background of YOU and campus YOU 
participation 

In an attempt to address the eco- 
nomic and educational needs of disadvantaged 
youth in Texas, the Governor's Office, in con- 
junction with several state agencies, fund'»^ 
three Youtii Opportunities Unlimited (YOU) 
programs during the summer of 1984. Follow- 
ing program models implemented at St. 
Edward's University and Southwest Texas State 
University, Stephen F. Austin State University 
developed a basic educational and work experi- 
ence for ninth and tenth grade students in Texas. 
The program has expanded each year, encom- 
passing all areas of the state. 
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This program has its roots in a design first 
implemented at St Edward's University in 
Austin, Texas, in 1972 for college freshmen 
^m migrant and seasonal farm workers. Be- 
cause of the success in academic achievement 
by students in this program, in 1975 a similar 
project was begun for high school migrant stu- 
dents. The addition of a work experience com- 
ponent significantiy improved the basic pro- 
gram. With continual assistance from the Texas 
Education Agency (TEA), the Texas Depart- 
ment of Community Affairs (TDCA), and the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) Service 
Delivery Area (SDA) operators across the state, 
the program has continued to mature and im- 
prove. 

UK 



Ongoing program research and evalu- 
ation indicated that the high school nxxlel 
would be equally successful with any popula- 
tion of seconds^ students, especially those 
from disadvanta^ circumstances. Based cm 
this research, the Governor directed the Office 
of Youth Programs and the Texas Department 
of Community Affairs to expand this program 
beyond the initial sites to other sites across the 
State serving other disadvantaged studentpopu- 
lations. 

This model is a university or college 
based education/work experience program 
combined with a range of suppmive services 
including health care, counseling, and enrich- 
ment courses that constitute a "total imm^on" 
experience for ninth and tenth grade youth en- 
rolled in public schools. Participants are housed 
on campus for eight and one-half weeks. The 
work week is evenly divided between class- 
room instruction in mathematics, reading, writ- 
ing, language, career awareness, personal-so- 
cial decision making, study skills, and a part- 
time job. 

Evening hours arc devoted to tutoring 
sessions, enrichment courses, counseling, and, 
on a limited basis, social and recreational activi- 
ties. Participants arc paid minimum wage of 25 
hours per week for employment and career 
development classes. Successful completion of 
the core course work can earn each student one- 
half unit of high school credit in both mathemat- 
ics and English. 

B. Program Description 

The 1989 Youth Opportunities Unlim- 
ited program at Stephen F. Austin State Univer- 
sity served 93 economically disadvantaged 
youth from the Golden Crescent Service Deliv- 
ery Area. These 14 and 15 year old high school 
students were brought to the University campus 
for eight and one-half weeks during the summer 
of 1989. 



During this residential program, die stu- 
dents received: 

1. intensive instruction in the basic 
academic skills necessary for success in com- 
pleting high school; 

2. guidance and counseling regarding 
careers, educational opportunities, and per- 
sonal-social decision making skills; 

3. on-the-job training experience in 
area of interest to the student, with pre-employ- 
ment and work maturity skills training in on- 
campus jobs; 

4. a comprehensive enrichment pro- 
gram designed to further develop creative think- 
ing, effective expression, and positive attitudes 
toward learning. 

The primary goals of die YOU program 
were to increase academic performance and the 
motivational level of the participants, and to 
expose the smdents to the world of work. Coun- 
seling, tutoring, and career awareness were in- 
stimted to effect a positive change in the self 
concept of the participants. 

The following program goals and meas- 
urable objectives have been generally agreed 
upon as appropriate for the Texas Youtii Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited program and are reprinted 
here from the YOU Program Manual. 

Program Goals 

1. To increase each student's desire to 
complete his/her high school education 

2. To help each student develop an enthu- 
siasm for lemming 

3. To increase each student's abilities to 
perform successfully in school 
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4. To provide each student the opportu- 
nity to gain course credit for knowl«ige and 
skills acquired during the program 

5. To acquaint each student with the 
opportunity to paitidpate in a wide variety of 
activities (both cuiiicular and extracuiricular), 
that are found on a college campus 

6. To ultimately have a long-lasting 
positive impact on school districts, communi- 
ties, and families from which the students come 

Specific measurable objccti-cs 

1. Eighty -five percent of participants 
who begin the program should successfully 
complete the program; 

2. Participants should attend all sched- 
uled program activities, including daily class- 
room instruction, work, evening hour activi- 
ties, and weekend activities; 

3. Participants should have the opportu- 
nity to earn one-half high school credit in both 
language arts and mathematics; 

4. Participants should average a mini- 
mum academic gain of two months as measured 
by the California Achievement Test pretest/ 
post test averages. 



point Students were select»l for the program if 
they were from economically disadvantaged 
families, had a high probability of dropping out 
of school, and if they met JTPA eligibility crite- 
ria. Eligibility certification was the responsibil- 
ity of the local SDA offices. 

The YOU program recruiter from the 
staff of the SDA visited geographic areas with a 
high percentage of disadvantaged families to 
inform students, parents, school districts, and 
agencies about the services provided by the 
YOU program. The responsibility for outreach 
and recruitment was with the SDA. Meetings 
were held with potential students and their par- 
ents to explain what they could expect from the 
program, as well as what the program expected 
from them. Brochures were distributed to those 
students and others attending the meetings. In- 
formation letters and brochures were also sent to 
agencies that dealt with the target population in 
areas that were not visited. 



YOU participants included 93 youth 
from throughout the Golden Crescent Service 
Delivery Area (SDA). Funds for the YOU par- 
ticipants were acquired from the SDA in which 
these youth resided. Ninety-two youth com- 
pleted the program. 

The population involved was composed 
of students who were 14 to 15 years old and 
presently in or entering the ninth or tenth grades 
in high school. These grade levels w :re chosen 
because disadvantaged students have a ten- 
dency to consider dropping out of school at this 
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Restructuring Sc^ 

H^im <S K Morris kotn 



This paper will discuss a model for re- 
structuring schools based upon democratic 
management, upon the principal's capacity to 
enhance teachers' motivation to teach, and upon 
a model currently in practice in an al^native 
school. 

Using the democratic model, the princi- 
pal uses neither a task-oriented nor a human- 
relations-oriented technique. Rather, positive 
relations among individuals are enhanced by 
meaningful involvement in the decision making 
process, in achieviiig the organizations' goals, 
and in assessing performance. 

By providing thirteen conditions for 
motivation and through the use of a valid assess- 
ment form, developed as a result of a nation- 
wide study on teacher motivation, school princi- 
pals, can enhance the social-academic climate in 
a school, which positively affects student learn- 
ing. 

The need for restructuring schools is 
based on the assumptions that the needs of many 
students are not served and as a result, the 
probability of "at-risk" behavior is increased. 
Students who have been identified as "at-risk" 
report feelings of alienation within their school 
experience. In this seminar we will demons jatc 
that a democratic style of management when 
extended to include students and enhanced 
motivational conditions for teachers and stu- 
dents, caii significantly affect the school experi- 
ence for all students. 

The application of this theory will be 
demonstrated through the discussion of prac- 
tices in use at an alternative high school in New 
York State. This program is offered to studeuis, 
identified as "at-risk", as an option to dropping 
out of school. !n its fourth year, this program 
reflects persona.' research into die various ap- 



proaches to alternative education. The result is 
a program that stresses self-direction and inter- 
action skills. The stmcture and content of this 
piogram is modeled on the cognitive behav- 
ioral pL^ychology of >^niliam Glas»^. The ap- 
plication of this approach is a democratic style 
of management. 

The philosophy of denuxn'atic manage- 
ment has affected how this school addresses 
behavior and discipline; student and program 
evaluation; and curriculum stmcture and deliv- 
ery. Methods for engaging disaffected students 
in the learning process will be presented. These 
characteristics of the program and its observed 
positive effects on the behavior of "at-risk" 
students will be discussed. 
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Community Mobilization: Involving the Whole 
Community in Comprehensive Prevention Planning 

for At-Risk Students 

James R, Romero 



The Southwest Regional Center for 
Drug-Free Schools and Communities is deeply 
committed to the concept of (X>mmunity mobili- 
zation in the area of prevention. This commit- 
ment is based on certain principles underlying 
the Center's work in the southwest region: 

• local people can best solve 
local problems; 

• people support what they 
help create; 

• alcohol and drugs are a com- 
munity problem; 

• in order for school-based 
preventative education activities to be 
successful, all factors of a community, 
including parents, law enforcement, 
community agencies, and churches 
must be involved and committed to 
woricing with schools in eliminating 
the abuse of alcohol and drugs by 
young people; 

• there is no one strategy that 
will solve the alcohol and drug prob- 
lems of youth, and a comprehensive, 
developmcntally sound plan is to be 
the goal of schools and communities; 
and accountability, assessment, and 
evaluation must be essential compo- 
nents of each program 

These principles have been the driving 
force behind all activities of the Center, particu- 
larly as it relates to Community Team Training. 
This positive, proactive approach that attempts 
to influence individuals before the earliest onset 
of drug- or alcohol-related problems fits with the 
overall goal of the Center's prevention activi- 
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ties, which is the development of healthy, re- 
sponsible, productive citizens who will be un- 
likely to experience alcohol- or drug-related 
problems in their lives. 

It is the belief of the Southwest Center 
that prevention begins with communities, with 
helping individuals to learn that diey can have an 
impact in solving their local problems and set- 
ting local norms. As such. Community Team 
Training activities emphasize collaboration, 
both to conserve limited resources and to build 
on existing relationships witiun the community. 

As part of a comprehensive spectrum of 
prevention strategies, the Center's training ac- 
tivities offer an opportunity to give participants 
hands-on experience with innovative programs 
and practices. Interest in specific training events 
must come from the local level first, so that 
events are responsive to expressed needs. It is 
envisioned that community team training will 
resemble school team training in some ways, 
and that it will vary in de^gn from region to 
region in order to best meet local needs. How- 
ever, there are some univenals that the South- 
west Center believes will hold true for most 
community team training events. 

1. Teams will generally be composed 
of seven to ten members, including representa- 
tives from agencies dealing with youth, law 
enforcement, civic groups, business, churches, 
parents, and school personnel. 

2. These teams should be broad- 
based in order to reflect community composition 
including racial/ethnic representation. 

3. Community training will usually 
be regional (within a state) rather than state- 
wide, in order to meet local needs and io keep 



participant cost to a minimum. 

4. Community assessment and plan- 
ning will be major components. (Sec training 
agenda) 

5. Community team training will 
reflect how best to support local schools and/or 
school teams. 

6. Community team training, as 
much as possible, will provide opportunities for 
local trainers to work. 

7. Community team training, iii addi- 
tion to teaching skills and teaming, will provide 
networking opportunities for small communi- 
ties to share resources and to suppon each other. 

8. Community team training out- 
comes are as follows* 

• Specifically assess current 

community prevention efforts/activi- 
ties. 

• Leam to effectively 
mobilize community resources. 

• Leam a planning process 
that will empower participants to 
continue functioning as a team. 

• Develop a community 
social policy statement. 

• Explore current, state-of- 
the-art prevention strategies. 

• Network with concerned 
parents, community leaders, clergy, 
law enforcement, youth leaders and 
others. 

• Understand useful, fea- 
sible, accurate and ethical methods of 
program evaluation. 

Defining Your Community 

Before attempting to assess what is cur- 
rently going on in prevention in your commu- 
nity, it is important to decide what you mean by 
community. In defining your community, con- 
sider the following questions. 



I. What are the boundaries of your commu- 
nity? 

A. What are your community's geo- 
graphic boundaries? (For example, these could 
be the city limits. In a rural community, the 
geographic boundaries may be certain section 
roads or highways. In a large city, your commu- 
nity may be bounded by certain streets.) 

B. What subsystems arc included in your 
commv!f>ty? (For example, is there a large 
man;'fscturing company in your community? 
This might later be turned into a resource for 
your prevention efforts. How many schools arc 
there? Churches?) 

C. What people are included in your com- 
munity? (For example, do many of your popu- 
lation live or work elsewhere? Are they in- 
cluded as community members? Is there a 
college in your community? Are students in- 
cluded as community members?) 

II. What are the demographic characteristics 
of your community? 

A. What is the size and physical composi- 
tion of your community? (How large is the 
geographical area you are considering? Arc 
there physical characteristics that could hinder 
or help your prevention efforts, such as having 
dirt roads in much of the community, which 
could making travel difdcult?) 

B. What is the population of your commu- 
nity? (How many people live there? What are 
the figures on ethnic mix, age mix, economic 
status, and so foith? Make die best estimates 
you can.) 

C. What facilities does your community 
have? (Arc there large gymnasiums connected 
to some of tlie schools? Rec centers? Swimming 
pools? Try to think of every physical facility 
that could conceivably be utilized for any pre- 
vention efforts.) 

III. What is the climate of your community? 
A. What is the level of trust in your com- 
munity among groups such as schools, law 
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enforcement, city government, parent groups, 
youth, and so on? 

B. What is communication like in your 
community? (Do citizens typically know what 
decisions arc about to be made by city govern- 
ment? Do they care? Does the newspaper do an 
adequate job of informing? Do parents know 
whatishappeningin the schools? Do they care?) 

C. How are decisions made in your com- 



munity? (Does city government make an effort 
to include citizens in decision-making? Do 
parents have a voice in school deci^,ions? Do 
students? Are most or all identifiable interest 
groups represented in your prevention group ?) 

D. Based on your answers to the previous 
three questions about climate, would you char- 
acterize your community's climate as open or 
closed? Why? 



Youth Advocate Programs, Inc: An Intensive 
Comprehensive Approach To Serving High 
Risk Youth and Their FamiUes 

Tom Berry & Doug Clark 



The Youth Advocate Programs, Inc., is a 
private non-profit company that began in 1975 
in Pennsylvania. Currentiy we arc operating in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land. We serve approximately 950 families each 
week. The primary goal of Youth Advocate 
Programs, Inc. is to prevent the placement of 
children and youth outside of their natural fami- 
lies or to reunite those youth as quickly as 
possible when placement has already occurred. 
Ovu- service delivery model is an intensive one. 
We work with each youth and family for a 
minimum of 7.5 hours per week up to a maxi- 
mum of 30 hours per week. All hours are direct 
face to face service hours. Our youth are referred 
to us from probation departments, child welfare 
agencies and local mental health programs. 
These arc youth who arc at risk of placement 
outside of their homes. 

Our programming is non-traditional and 
individualized. An Individual Service Plan is 
developed witli each youth and family in con- 
junction with the referring authority and school. 
All staff are paid on merit or incentive pay 
system based on direct service to families. 
Perhaps you can get a snapshot of the fabric of 
our organization in a statement made by our 



Director of Operations, "We spend our time 
meeting with and working with kids and par- 
ents, not talking about them." 

Because of the nature of our referrals, 
progranmiing typically revolves around four (4) 
basic areas. 

1. Family Intervention - this involves 
concrete issues such as finding housing, provid- 
ing food and clothing as well as intervention in 
the behavioral and communicative difficulties 
in families. 

2. Education Intervention - finding 
appropriate school placements, supportive 
teachers to work with bchaviorally difficult 
students, providing educational and cultural 
enrichment activities, tutoring, etc. 

3. Employment - developing prevoca- 
tional skills such as job interviewing, how to get 
along with your boss, etc. and job placement and 
work experience. 

4. Social Development - improving 
communication, developing values, improving 
cooperative skills, etc. 
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And finally, we are a rcsult-oricnted or 
outcome-driven oi^anization. We have devel- 
oped a sophisticated Manager nt Infonnation 
System (MIS) that provides reteiring agencies 
as well as our own staff with monthly feedback 
on critical issues such as school performance, 
job placement and family stabilityAnaintance. 

I am enclosing several documents for 
your review: 1) a program description, 2) a 
speech given at an Alternative Program Seminar 
(Montgomery, Alabama) by Thomas L. Jcffers, 



President and founder of Youth Advocate Pro- 
grams, Inc. 3) a study done by the National 
Council on Oime and Delinquency on the Bal- 
timore Advocate Program. Additionally, I have 
just received a statistical report from the State of 
New Jersey entitled "1989 Year-To-Date Trend 
Analysis: Out of Home Placement" In the 
southern region of New Jersey we operate an 
extensive six-(x>unty program involving 260 
families. New Jersey's statistics indicate a 9.6 
percent reduction in placement in residential fa- 
cilities. 



Project Climb 

Barry GUckman 



Project CLIMB is a total school improve- 
ment program focused particularly on student 
improvement in basic and advanced skills. It is 
a coordinated, non-fragmented curriculum 
overlay that: 

* Identities reading and mathematics 
basic skills for grades K- 12 in the form of skills 
arrays 

* Provides criterion referenced tests 
(CRT's) to evaluate each skill identified 

* Provides a record-keeping system that 
monitors continuous student progress 

* Trains teachers to use alternative teach- 
ing strategies with the classroom with a focus on 
at-risk students 

* Provides strategies in content reading 
and study skills for all disciplines 

* Provides a writing component that 
connects reading-writing-ihinking to all content 
areas 

* Provides a design for coordination of 
classroom instruction with supportive services - 
Chapter, remediation specialists, etc. 

Our goal is to improve student perform- 
ance in reading, writing and mathematics and to 
coordinate instructional services in the delivery 
of basic skills instruction. We offer a well 



planned and carefully structured teacher train- 
ing segment for schools adopting the program. 
Our materials (skills arrays, CRT's, record 
keeping) are not available without our teacher 
training. 

Our instructional approach in reading is a 
blend of diagnosis and whole language so that 
skills are not taught in isolation. We connect the 
reading process to writing. In math, we empha- 
size the use of concretes, moving gradually to 
the symbolic, and stress problem solving. 

Materials development is a part of out 
teac*'^i- training component. Teachers arc 
trained to use and organize existing materials to 
coordinate with the project design. Teachers are 
also trained to develop their own materials to 
match t!ie CLIMB skills arrays. Thus the mate- 
rials arc directed at the level and demographics 
of any particular group. Teachers arc trained to 
share their materials through the use of CLIMB- 
developcd Instructional Materials Catalogs. 

The CLIMB management system 
integrates and coordinates personnel, materials 
and services within the classroom and the school 
or district. The project meets the needs for total 
school improvement and specifically basic and 
advanced skills improvement for students at- 
risk. 
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Project CLIMB can be an easily adapted 
and cost-effective way to meet the needs of 
schools because it does not impose an add-on 
curriculum to a school. It provides a struaure 
and a continuum to a curriculum and materials 
that a school is currently using. In this way, 
teachers can be efticient managers of instruc- 
tional planning. 

Project CLIMB has been adopted in over 
2000 schools in over 39 states. Training has been 



conducted for regular classroom instruction, 
special education. Chapter 1 , migrant programs, 
adult education and compensatory education 
programs for public and non-public schools. 
CLIMB has been identified in the research as an 
effective program for students at risk of school 
failure. TTie program can be adopted in either 
reading/writing and/or mathematics at any or all 
grade levels. 



Assisting Fresliman Student Success: A Study 
Of Extended Orientation In Tlie University 

JoAnne Nottingham 



A number of colleges and universities 
have established extended orientation courses as 
a part of their efforts to improve persistence rates 
of freshman smdcnts. However, almost no re- 
search has been completed to measure the suc- 
cesses and failures of these courses. Nationally, 
over 20 percent of college and university fresh- 
man students fail to persist to the third semester 
(Astin, 1982). 

This study compared the persistence rates, 
to the third semester, of 57 freshman students 
who elected to enroll in a semester-long, experi- 
mental, extended orientation course to the persis- 
tence rates of a random sample of 98 freshman 
students who did not enroll in the course. The 
study also examined the predicted grade point 
averages versus the actual grade point averages 
of the enrolled students. 

Persistence and predicted grade point 
average, along with Scholastic Achievement 
Test (SAT) total score and actual grade point 
average, were tested as predictors of group 
membership as enrolled/non-enrolled in the 
"Freshman Seminar." The study revealed that 
while students enrolled in the course had SAT 
scores more than half-a-standard deviation below 
those of non-enrolled students, both groups of 
students persisted at almost identical rates. 



The study also revealed that while Uni- 
vcKity prediction equations foretold low grade 
point averages for the enrolled students, the 
grade point averages of these individuals were 
significantly higher. 

Extended orientation courses seem to 
have value for students, and more research 
should be completed to find the cause. Students 
electing to enroll in this experimental course of 
smdy had modest to average academic attrib- 
utes, suggesting that they could most likely 
benefit from the experiences afforded by the 
course, e.g., readings and discussions on stu- 
dent rights and responsibilities; readings and 
discussions on selection of a major career plan; 
readings and discussions on how to use student 
services to deal with the demands of college; 
and readings and discussions on understanding 
self, faculty, and significant others. Most impor- 
tantly, perhaps, the students benefited from the 
group warmth, nurturance and support such a 
course affords, and these areas are important to 
a growing number of freshman students attend- 
ing large campuses. Without the support gained 
and the skills learned in an extended orientation 
course like the "Freshman Seminar," many stu- 
dents might very well become freshman year 
casualties. 
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Success in American Education 

RonElkind 



Serious concern sweeps the land con- 
cerning the state of education in America. In our 
elementary and secondary schools excellence is 
not always achieved, and our youth as well as 
our nation suffer the consequences. 

We read daily that our children are not 
learning what they need to know in order to lead 
fulfilling lives and to function effectively in our 
country's economic order. This affects our 
nation's ability to compete with other industrial- 
ized nations, whose workers, it is believed, are 
more knowledgeable and more competent than 
their American counterparts. It is vital to the 
well-being of our children and our nation that 
America continue to scrutinize the reasons for 
its schools' shortcomings and to seek solutions 
to this problem. 

This cry for reform has prompted a vari- 
ety of responses covering the spectrum of edu- 
cational thought. For example, tiiere are those 
who would like to see a decentralized school 
bureaucracy, curriculum overhaul, and signifi- 
cantly changed teaching approaches; others call 
for the elimination of tracking and for the so- 
phisticated involvement of teachers and parents 
in the daily operation of our schools. The list of 
possible changes is long. However, embedded 
in ideas like these, eitiier as a single issue or as 
a combination of specifically proposed changes 
and emphases, lies tiie answer to our nation's 
educational dilemma. Consider the following 
as a focus for change. 

A narrow, quantitative definition of rigor 
is not the answer to the reshaping of our schools 
as we seek to achieve excellence in education. 
Moreover, this simplistic "solution," which in 
essence suggests that the schools should do 
more of what we have come to decry as unsuc- 
cessful, is both mindless and destructive. As in 
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other aspects of life, more is usally not better, it 
often is less. A punitive approach to learning 
will further reinforce the negative attitudes 
which so many children hold toward school and 
learning and will continue to alienate and defeat 
many of our children. A successful educational 
enterprise must be founded on sound principles, 
not rigid hurdles and regulations. Let's look at 
the problem. 

The initial premise on which educational 
reform should be developed reflects the convic- 
tion that every person wants to achieve success 
and is naturally motivated to avoid pain, defeat, 
and humiliation. What lies at the core of human 
sensibility is one's innate motivation to be suc- 
cessful and to avoid failure. Consider the ex- 
cited, curious kindergartener who hurries to 
school each morning, eager to participate in 
whatever the teacher has to offer. Over time, 
many children lose that zeal; the fire dims and 
childr^-n find their attitudes altered because of 
the often defeating nature of the school experi- 
ence. Still, year after year, many children who 
have come to view school as odious bondage 
rcsuiTcct each fall that old eagerness as they 
prepare for the new school year but, after a few 
days, the sparine dies and they fall back into 
apathy and unhappiness. Whas has happened? 

Many children are placed in classrooms 
where they feel threatened and where they sense 
they cannot succeed. It is not important whether 
they are correct or incorrect in this apprehen- 
sion. What is important is that they feel this way 
and that they act on it. In effect, our schools, 
instead of promoting in children the deep-felt 
awareness that they can be successful learners 
and that there truly is no objective threat to their 
sensitivities, place children in classrooms 
which, unwittingly, promote the threat of fail- 
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ym, which usually takes the form of ill-advised 
teaching approaches and destructive competi- 
tion. The guarantee of success must be the 
overriding constant in the schools, but too many 
schools allow for the possibility of faOue within 
a damaging psychological environment Insti- 
tutionalized failure to leam and a pervading 
sense of dread should not exist in children's 
schooling. Consider the following. 

Why do schools tell children that they 
must master material within certain narrow time 
limits allotted for the various chunks of instruc- 
tion? Certainly this kind of arrangement enables 
the school bureaucracy to operate efficiently, 
but why should this unworkable consido^tion 
be allowed to drive educational purpose? 

Schools tell our children that they must 
leam units of instruction in an allotted amount of 
time or they will be considered failures. The 
principle that most persons can leam nearly 
anything if given enough time and help is not 
always taken into consideration. In effect, the 
prevailing approach to learning informs chil- 
dren that although educators know their stu- 
dents eventually can master the curriculum, the 
children are not allowed the additional time and 
help to do so, because the teacher is compelled 
to move ahead quickly in order to cover a 
prescribed amount of material. What difference 
does it make how much a child learns as long as 
her mind has been stretched to its potential? 
Again, too many of our schools pj)erate under 
the notion that more is better. To ask a child to 
leam more than she is capable of learning as she 
competes with more able classmates is to ensure 
limited learning and human pain. This kind of 
approach is destructive both to the institution of 
education and to the child herself. Humans are 
different and true learning cannot be force-fed. 

The prime concern of a person in any life 
situation is self-protection. In school the child's 
central concern should not be to please the 
teacher - a child should leam primarily for 
himself. To psyche out the teacher in order to 
please her or to memorize curriculum material 



to avoid test failure has no part in a truly success- 
ful classroom. The child must be finee to attack 
and et\joy a learning task for his own reasons — 
learning is important to me, I want it for myself, 
I'm not doing this because tiiere is danger if I do 
not plea% the teacher. The essential condition 
for learning must be that the classroom is a place 
where failure is not possible. 

Not to fail does not necessarily mean that 
every child achieves success. Some children 
have compelling needs such that responding to 
the learning opportunity at hand is not a priority 
in their lives. These children need some other 
educational prescriptions designed to ensure 
their success. But children who are able to 
receive, respond to, and value what the normal 
classroom has to offer must be placed in a 
learning environment that ensures success. 
How can this be achieved? 

First, the teacher must believe that every 
child will leam to the limits of his potential. 
Secondly, children must not be compelled to try 
to leam beyond their potential and ability. As I 
have said, each child's mind must be stretched, 
but learning potential differs from child to child, 
so children must not be made to compete with 
each other in order to meet personally unattain- 
able learning expectations. 

Each child learns at his unique rate and to 
his unique potential, and all children move 
ahead as their ability directs. A child who needs 
more time an^ help in order to master the mate- 
rial receives it. There is no stigma attached; 
rather, a spirit of cooperation, not competition, 
prevails, and the child's teacher and classmates 
are happy to help him just as he will be happy to 
assist his peers when they need help in order to 
fmd success in areas difficult for them. In this 
way, mastery of subject matter — knowledge 
and basic skills - is achieved within a caring, 
cooperative environment. 

When the time for learning comes to a 
close and the child moves on to something new, 
the record simply reveals the results of what the 
child learned and includes any other pertinent 
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outcomes. The record is clear and complete. 
What is not dones is to label the child's learning 
as a success or as a failure. Let the record speak 
for itself. Why judge it? If public entitles - 
prospective employees or college admissions' 
officers - need to know about a child's learning, 
let them see the record and assess it for them- 
selves. In the prevailing system, a child knows 
that his learning is to be judged as a success or as 
a failure, or somewhere in between, so his reason 
for "learning" adjusts to meet that threat as, or 
course, do his educational goals. 

On another front, the teacher must no 
longer be a disseminator of information, one 
who stands in front of a large group of children 
and lectures and asks a question now and then. 
He must be a learning manager, a facilitator who 
provides thoughtful educationa prescriptions 
for each child and ensures thai successful learn- 
ing - mastery - will occur. He ere? tes opportu- 
nities for children to leam in sophis dcatcd, crea- 
tive ways. Children aren't compjlled to sit in 
rows, silent and bored. They Ho things. 

The teacher uses pertinent learning the- 
ory and the new sophisticated technology as 
tools to help children acquire essential knowl- 
edge. He then uses his teaching artistry to 
stimulate experimentation and criticial thinking. 
In effect, the teacher-as-artist doesn't waste time 
explicating the content of a textbook. Instead, he 



orchestrates rigorous, often exciting learning 
activities to which children respond enthusias- 
tically, because learning, now, is not threaten- 
ing and, in fact, is challenging and even enjoy- 
able. What children leam is theirs, evaluated 
(not judged) by the teacher so that the child's 
understandings arc clear and complete. The 
learning is not compart to other children's 
achievements, and it's not judged according to 
irrelevant norms. When norms do apply ~ 
"How many words-per-minute-have I accu- 
rately typed and what does the result signify?" 
asks the student - he is told the trutii; that is, 
the teacher evaluates his learning but doesn't 
judge it. 

This discussion has tried to point out 
that underlying principles and attitudes on the 
part of educators determine the shape of edu- 
cation in our nation's schools. What school 
people think will determine what they do. If 
the basic premises of educational thought are 
defective or misguided, so too will be the 
learning activities that follow. The key to 
changing the face of education in America lies 
not in a mindless piling on of what has been 
proven unsuccessful; rather, the solution is to 
change our definition of what is a successful 
educational enterprise and to redesign the 
underlying principles that direct the teacher in 
the classroom. 



Academic and Athletic Excellence in Athletics (On A 

Roll) Honor Roll 

Jack Siiberman 



If you are dealing witii at-risk atiilctes, 
band members, chorus, or any extracurricular 
activities that require passing grades to partici- 
pate, this At-Risk Prevention Program has a 
unique approach in developing positive avenues 
for success. 



Athletics and extracurricular activities 
can be an enormous avenue for kids to remain 
in school. 

This program looks at four areas: 

I. Ea I y Identification (no surprise) 
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n. Intervention Activities 

A. Pre-Gamc Pep Talk 

B. Parent Push-ups 

C. Community Ctoraer 

D. Locker Room Wrap-up 

m. Recognition and Rewards 
IV. Evaluation 
STATEMENTS: 

"Our coaches, parents, and teachers are working 
harder than ever before and so are the kids." 



"We are not only winning games, we're winning 
kids." 

"I have won two State Oiampionships, one in 
basketball and one in academics." 

•Teachers are more committed and so arc the 
students." 

Academic and Athletic Excellence is not 
only reducing drop-out rates but it is also devel- 
oping teamwork with parents, teachers, 
coaches, community, and the students. 
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Utilizing Community Resources 



Peiti^ one of the easiest and most effe(^ve 
methods of attacking the at-risk problem is through 
the utilization of community resources. The potenti- 
ality of woiking with businesses, citizens, and espe- 
cially parents can provide an unlimited number of 
services and opportunities for tlx at-risk studem. 

This section imrludes some valuable ex- 
amples of successful attempts to provide alternative 
servi(^s throu^ coomiunity resources. 

Boyle discusses a business-education part- 
nership aimed at dropout prevention. The 
Stroughton L?amshare Program describes a district's 
successful plan. Banks. Kopacsi, and Wilson explain 
a ten-year experience of a statewide i»tworic and the 
resources they utilized. The alliance volunteers pro- 
gram is highlighted by the use of adults and high 



school students as tutors. Cannady summarizes an 
interesting woric, achievonem and values educa- 
tion prc^ram model, which includes stategies for 
successful collaboratioa 

To address secondary school stuctents spe- 
cifically, Chalker explains a student assistance pio- 
gram and its components. Swaitzberg and Jambor 
disucss the Technical Alternative High School. 
The idea of school-to-woric transition is addressed 
by Wright and Sharif who describe their successful 
at-ri^ instniction in a develoimental math dass. 

Through diese pages, specific insi^its can 
be found toward implementing community-based 
strate^es for the reduction of the at-risk problem. 
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Dropout PrevetitionBegim At ^T^ 

LeMand Can Be^^^G The 
Secondary Level An Iimovative^ A To 
A Business Education Partnership 

James P. Boyle 



For a number of years, a business in the 
western suburbs had ^'adopted" a Chicago public 
high school. As part of its public re^nsibility 
program this firm provided the school funds for 
special projects. However, although it was as- 
sured that the funds were wcU-spcnt, the finn^ 
could not really sec any tangible results. 

Ombudsman Educational Services, a 
private educational concern, has contracted with 
school districts in Illinois, Arizonan and Minne- 
sota. The retention rate of over 1 000 students per 
year is 85 percent and at a very low cost per 
student tuition. Even though the low tuition and 
high success rate is a powerful inducement to 
refer the "at risk" student, many school districts 
just haven't the budgetary means to utilize the 
program. This is particularly true of the Chicago 
public schools. 

This year, the corporate benefactor was 
introduced to the Ombudsman model. Subse- 
quent meetings between Ombudsman, the bene- 
factor, and the high school, resulted in tite firm 
providing the funds to place 30 at-risk students, 
identified by the high school, in a new Ombuds- 
man site. 

The result is a win-win-win-win rela- 
tionship. The corporate benefactor has a tan- 
gible program Uiat is serving students. The high 
school has a proven alternative to which at-risk 
students can be referred. The students, who 
were over-age and desperately credit-deficient, 
have the opportunity to get back on track toward 
graduation. Ombudsman's business has ex- 
panded and its competency-based, individual- 
ized program will be accountable for the aca- 
demic success of the referrals. 



Peoria Unified School District, in Sub- 
urban Phoenix, has for a number of years con- 
tracted for an external alternative program oper- 
ated by Ombudsman Educational Services, Ltd. 
At-risk students from its three senior high 
schools, and a few 7th and 8th graders, were 
identified and refened to the Ombudsman Alter- 
native Program since 1985. An overall retention 
rate of 85 percent led the school administrators 
to seek ways to serve more students. To this end, 
they adopted the Ombudsman model as an in- 
house learning laboratory to supplement the 
academic program of younger at-risk students. 
These students, in danger of failing, were helped 
by tiie individualized, competency-based pro- 
gram in the learning laboratory. Last year, an 
"at-risk counselor or advocate" was hired for 
each high school to work dircctiy witii this popu- 
lation. In addition, the learning laboratory was 
extended to after school hours for students who 
had credit deficiencies that could be made up. 
What did this effort produce? 

1 . Ninety-seven percent of the students 
targeted for graduation in September, graduated 
in June. 

Peoria schools had 510 dropouts in 
This number was reduced to 295 in 



2. 

1987- 88. 

1988- 89. 

3. 



The Hispanic dropout, which was 
proportionately very high, was reduced from 43 
to 11. 

4. A total of 117 students, whose 
learnings were supplemented by the laboratory, 
experienced a total of only 15 failed classes out 
of 153. 

5. The Ombudsman external alterna- 
tive program maintained an 87 percent retention 
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rate with over 60 of the most difficult problem 
students. 

In any discussion of "at risk" students, 
the financial consideration has to be addressed. 
The state aid in Arizona is about $2500 per 
student. The 215 students "saved" by Peoria's 4 



pronged approach: labs in-school, after-school, 
dropout advocates and Ombudsman translated 
into a total of $537,500 in additional state aid. 
This amount far exceeds the funds necessary to 
put the Peoria approach in place. 



The Technical Alternative High School: A 
Comprehensive Vocational, Academic And 
Counseling Support For Emotionally Handicapped 
Students At-Risk of Dropping Out 

/. Schwartzberg & Stephen Jambor 



INTRODUCTION: 

In Westchester County, there has been 
an obvious and dramatic increase in the overall 
student drop-out rate. More distiu"bing, there 
has been a disproportionate increase in the drop- 
out rate among classified/or emotionally handi- 
capped children. This, coupled with the fact that 
there is also an increase in the number of stu- 
dents being classified, has produced an alarming 
situation. At the same time, there has been a 
decrease in the number of smdents taking Occu- 
pational Education, as well as a corresponding 
decrease in trained workers available to join the 
work force in the 1990s. Therefore, in order to 
better serve the needs of these students, and to 
decrease the larger work force shortage, the 
Technical Alternative High School was estab- 
lished in September 1984. In July 1989, the U.S. 
Department of Education recognized this pro- 
gram as one of the "Top 10" in this country for 
drop-out prevention by designating it as a dem- 
onstration program and awarding a grant to 
support expansion and dissemination activities. 

PROGRAM GOAL: 

**To address the attitudes and behaviws 
that contribute to the Drop-Out Problem by 
developing a student's sense of competence/ 
worth through meaningful vocational & aca- 



demic experiences, integrated with Social Skills 
Training and counseling support" 

METHODS & PROCEDURES 

The TAHS research design was con- 
structed to test the hypothesis that "systematic & 
comprehensive vocational, academic and coun- 
seling support programming" would effectively 
reduce students' at-risk behavior and thereto 
prevcntdropping-out "Systematic and compre- 
hensive" is defined as providing students with 
three critical program components (vocational, 
academic, and counseling), integrated and coor- 
dinated to address the present personal-social 
needs of the student in fiOC central location. 

RESULTS AND SIGNIFICANCE: 

In order to have received the Federal 
Demonstration Grant, the TAHS had to produce 
evidence from pilot study data analyses to sup- 
port the effectiveness of this model. Based upon 
a rational analysis of descriptive characteristics, 
the two samples were matched and behavicnal 
outcomes were assessed. It was then found that 
the TAHS sample did significantly better in 
reducing identifiol at-risk behaviors, truancy, 
and attrition from the program than the matched 
sample. These findings enabled the program to 
become augmented for the 1989-90 school year. 
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Stoiightoii Learmlmre: Mobilizing A Multiplicity Of 
Resources To Retain and Engage At-Risk Youth in 

School 

DanWiltrout 



Stroughton Area School District, lo- 
cated in the south-central Wisconsin county of 
Dane, lies 20 miles south of Madison, the capital 
of Wisconsin. The school district sexves the 
small city of Stoughton (population 8,000) and 
ton surrounding niral townships. The district 
serves a high proportion of poverty stricken 
families. 

Over the past fifteen years, the school 
district has been a leader in developing partner- 
ships and mobilizmg a wide range of community 
groups as well as capturing funding to increase 
school retention and engagement of at-risk 
youth. In the past five years, the Stoughton Area 
School District has received thrc» U.S. Depart- 



ment of Education Awards and numerous state 
and local awards for outstanding piDgrams serv- 
ing at-risk youth. 

This program wi't provide, in story form, 
the research in resultant parmerships/programs 
and outcomes of Stoughton*s Leamshare ef- 
forts. Integrated model descriptions include: 
school-based family outreach and family in- 
volvement, preschool through adult-passport 
programming and year-round education for 
employment programs. This idea will describe 
how the "parts of the puzzle" fit together for 
multi-resource, multi-agency, and cross-gen- 
erational programming, designed by the local 
community and benefiting at-risk youth. 



Inter-agency Networking And Lfaiking Schools And 
Agencies: A Community-Based Approach To 

At-Risk Students 

Ruth Banks, Rosemarie Kopacsi & Am M, Wilson 



All children are at risk, but some arc 
moi% at risk than others depending on the spe- 
cific familial, societal, environmental and eco- 
nomic factors at work, a Congressional study 
reports. More children than ever are living in the 
streets or in families shattemi by divorce, drugs 
or poverty. One-half of American families in all 
social groups will at some time, become in- 
volved in a dangerous behavior. The numbers 
are staggering. 

Qiildren are the single largest poverty 
group in America today. Twelve million chil- 
dren have no health insurance. The U.S. leads 
the entire industrialized world in its rate of 
adolescent pregnancy. One million children run 
away from home every year. One-fourth of all 



teens drop out of high school, and in urban areas 
the number may go as high as 80 percent. 
Adolescents are the only age group in the U.S. in 
which the statistics for suicide, obesity, sexually 
transmitted diseases, drug and alcohol abuse, 
and violent death, keep increasing. Who are 
these at-risk youth, and how can schools and 
community agencies join together to assist them 
and their families? 

In many instances, these students lack 
the motivation, socialization, intellectual stimu- 
lation and care from trained and caring adults 
that Dr. James Comer cites as critical ingredients 
in the lives of very young children. Experience 
shows that we must attend to adolescent needs 
by paying attention to our children when they are 
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very young, and by pn>\iding appropriate serv- 
ices and resources at that time in their lives. 

In attempting to provide for the health 
and social service needs of children and adoles- 
cents, and to develop effective preventative in- 
terventions, agencies and community organi- 
zations encounter several fundamental prob- 
lems. These include a service system struc- 
tured around categorical adult needs, a general 
lack of attention to psychological and emo- 
tional needs with a concomitant lack of clinical 
skills to identify and address these ne^, and 
an overall failure to develop methods to address 
health and social service problems. These 
issues are compounded by a general fragmenta- 
tion of services. 

For schools, there is the difficulty of 
trying to coordinate community s«vi(»s to as- 
sist their students; the widespread lack of 
knowledge of what resources are even avail- 
able in the community; the desire to ignore 
problems in the hope that they will disappear by 
themselves; the pigeonholing of the schoors 
responsibility; and the frustration of trying to 
resolve some problems alone. 

• How to assist positive youth develop- 
ment, as Stephen Glenn temis it, and help 
schools and families to develop capable young 
adults? 

• How to assist schools in responding to 
community needs by helping them to perceive 
those needs? 

One method is through inter-agency 
networking. Current reforms nationwide are 
involving new initiatives to collaborate around 
shared goals. Creating partnerships between 
schools and community agencies is a method of 
helping schools to respond to the complex psy- 
cho-social and health needs of high-risk stu- 
dents. One Rutgers project, the Linking 
Schools-Community Services project, identi- 
fied and described guidelines in a practical 



handbook ( a product of the prcject) elaborating 
upon the planning process involved in creating 
effecdve collaborations. The process involves 
pre-partnershlp planning, assessment of needs, 
iaentification of community resources, awaie- 
ness of barriers that may inhibit the process, and 
the importance of evaluation to provide assess- 
ment and ongoing feedback about the collabora- 
tive process. 

In our workshop, we will discuss the ten- 
year experience of a statewide network con- 
cerned with adolescent pregnancy, teen parent- 
ing and prevention, and at-risk youth; a three- 
year pilot project linking schools and commu- 
nity services; and a two-year county-based net- 
work on AIDS issues that includes several urban 
communities with a high-risk AIDS population. 
Discussion will also focus on the public service/ 
extension function of the Center for Community 
Education as part of a state university/land-grant 
college mission of community service. 
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Alliance Volunteer: Early Literacy Intervention For 
Children At-Risk, A Community Partnership 

Lynda Dunn, Gene Moll & Andree Tostevin 



Purpose of Proj€ct: To increase the 
self-esteem and achievement of identified high- 
risk primary grade students through the use of 
trained volunteer tutors. The tutors work one to 
one in the school setting, using whole language 
techniques. 

Project Rationale: The need to pro- 
vide early intervention and prevention services 
for high risk children in School Union #47 
became apparent when the established delivery 
systems of special education and Chapter 1 
became overloaded with underachieving stu- 
dents. In addition, revised state regulations 
eliminated Special Education services for 
school age children at risk. 

A review of the literature indicated that 
one to one intensive early intervention could be 
more effective than remediation in preventing 
school failure. Research also suggests that 
reading aloud to children regularly and interac- 
tively increases their chances for success. 
Recognizing the strength of programs that in- 
volve parents and community members on 
partnership with the schools, we decided to use 
trained volunteers to implement a reading tuto- 
rial program in the primary grades. 

Project Description: The Alliance 
Volunteers program uses adults and high school 
student who work one-to-one in two half-hour 
or45-minute sessions per week. E^ch volunteer 
tutors one at-risk child for eight weeks. 

Pre-servicc training is provided by the 
project director and a district reading consult- 
ant Components of ihe training are: 

— conmiunication and confidentiality, 



— developmental characteristics of 
young children, 

— understanding and managing 
children's behavior, 

— using the whole language approach to 
reading. 

Tutors are provided with materials, a 
manual containing daily lesson plans, as well as 
with a text that explains the whole language 
teaching appn>ach. The materials used include 
easy predictable books for the students to read 
and quality children's literature for the nitors to 
read to and with the children. Bookbags ' .ve 
been develops! for the tutors to use. i_ach 
bookbag contains books on a particular theme of 
interest to young children, such as "Dinosaurs", 
•Things That Go Bump in the Night", "Food", 
and "Monsters". 

The parents of the at-risk students arc 
drawn into the program. Midway through the 
eight week session a tea is held for tutors, stu- 
dents, their parents and teachers. At this tea, the 
bookbags are shared with parents and the mate- 
rials become available to be taken home. 

Evaluation: At the end of each eight- 
week session, tutors, teachers and parents are 
asked to evaluate the results of the program 
Participants who have completed evaluation 
sheets on the two sessions held so far have been 
very positive about the impact of the program on 
students' attitudes toward reading as well as on 
their reading skills. Teachers also noted that 
children increased their self confidence and 
willingness to participate in classroom reading 
programs. 
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Reduction Of Secondary School Students At-Risk: 
At-Risk Student Identification, Support Services, 
And Multi-Disciplinary Group Intervention 

Chris Chalker 



All children are at time students at-risk 
and there is a portion of every school population 
that consistently shows a lack of the necessary 
intellectual, emotional and/or social skills to 
take full advantage of the educational opportuni- 
ties available to them. Often these student be- 
come disenchanted and ultimately openly or 
passively reject school. They are then students- 
at-high-risk. "At-riskncss" is also a function of 
what bad things happened to a child, how severe 
they are, how often they happen, and what else 
happens in the child's immediate environment. 

Secondary school educators must real- 
ize that "crisis intervention methods" give us the 
opportunity to deal with those students reaching 
the dropout age while at risk of not graduating. 
There is little time to make major reforms or 
changes in the educational delivery system as a 
whole or to reverse the effects of past failures in 
school or life. We must focus on the "here and 
now" and what we can do to assist the secondary 
school's at-risk student towards graduation. 

Assistance offered to students at risk 
must be in the form of support services and 
multi-disciplinary group intervention. Through 
group and individual guidance coupled with 
counseling interventions and multi-disciplinary 
teamwork, we can detenr ie strategies and 
appropriate referral agencies for helping stu- 
dents with their school, family, and socially 
related problems. One issue affecting interven- 
tion by the school is the great debate as to the 
extent of involvement by the school in societal 
and family matters. It is more likely for the 
school to take an academic approach to school 
failure and dropout rather than to deal with those 
issues related to family and the society at large. 
One thing is certain; until the school begins to 



deal with the causes of at-riskness in students, it 
will continue to take a "band-aid" approach to 
controlling or eliminating the effects of those 
factors that limit learning. 

Another issue concerns teachers' lack of 
information about specific facts of their stu- 
dents' lives. Schools traditionally study at-risk- 
ness by collecting and analyzing infomiation 
that is nx>st readily available in schools: atten- 
dance figures, achievement scores, retention 
data, grades, and disciplinary records. But out- 
of-school factors affect at-riskness as well. To 
ignore out-of-school factors b«:ause they pres- 
ent difficulty puts professionals in the position of 
dealing with effects rather than with causes. 

The above issues point to the desperate 
need for the school and society to find creative 
ways to keep at-risk children in school and to 
teach them at least basic life skills. A major part 
of this effort will entail the development and 
utilizadon of a method for identification of at- 
risk students. In implementing these phases of 
at-risk intervention, a Student Assistance Pro- 
gram seems to be an effective method for allow- 
ing flexibility in planning strategies designed to 
deal with previously identified factors affecting 
le. ng. 

The Sftident Assistance Program (S.A.P.'t 

The Student Assistance Program 
(S.A.P.) is a school-based process that is de- 
signed to assist students who have become 
"unteachable" or distressed as the result of a 
number of issues. Ogdcn and Germinario( 1988) 
described how the Student Assistance Program 
assists students who are having school-related 
difficulties due to chemical dependency, emo- 
tional distress, or family problems. These 
school-related problems include poor academic 
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performance, declining attendance, patterns of 
inappropriate behavior in the classroom, and 
frequent referral for discipline violations (Char- 
ter Medial Corporation, 1989, p. 1). Ogden and 
Germinario (1988) recommend the following 
plans of action: (a) Ongoing intervention by the 
school, (b) Crisis intervention through agency 
referral, (c) Referral/assessment to Special 
Education Team, (d) Drug assessment and 
school aftercare. 

"In keeping with that helping philoso- 
phy, a Student Assistance Program is offered 
with the hopes of: (1) shedding light on why 
students become "untcachable" and; (2) rein- 
forcing the belief that the cause must be ad- 
dressed before the behaviors (effects) can be 
successfully redirected" (Charter Medical Cor- 
poration, 1989, p. 7). In addressing the causes of 
at-riskness, Ogden and Germinario (198o) 
maintain that "a Student Assistance Program is 
designed to help the school work effectively 
with problems arising from: drug and alcohol 
abuse, suicidal beh .vior, pregnancy, venereal 
disease, child abuse, weight problems, chronic 
discipline problems, absenteeism, low self-es- 
teem, and dysfunction in the family" (p. 72). 
Theprogram is based on the following premises: 

— that it is a legitimate role of the school 
to intervene in situations that limit the learning 
and potential of students. 

— that the school staff working in a coor- 
dinated and planned manner can enhance the 
learning environment for individual students 
and the student body at large. 

— that the school has the obligation to 
work with parents to get help for students. 

—that a Student Assistance Program 
does not supplant other services available in the 
school but ensures that there is an avenue of 
assistance for all students. 

— that a Smdent Assistance Program 
provides assistance not therapy. 

— that Student Assistance Program ac- 
tivities should be conducted by a team and not be 
delegated to an individual. 



— that a Student Assistance Program 
must be sanctioned by the Board and actively 
supported by the administration. 

— that a Student Assistance Program will 
not solve every problem, nor will it prevent all 
crises. 

— that there is no such thing as confiden- 
tiality when a student is in danger. 

— that the staff has an obligation to inter- 
vene in situations potentially dangerous to the 
student with or without the student's permission 
(Ogden and Germinaiio, 1988, pp. 72-73). 

According to Ogden and Germinario 
(1988), a Student Assistance Progi'am can in- 
clude one or more of the following: aftercare 
support groups, problem-solving gro.ips, in- 
house suspension, peer counseling, life skills 
classes, parent and student information pro- 
grams, and community and school cooperative 
programs (p. 73). 
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What Is To Be Done Differently With At-Ri$k 
Students In Math^ 

AminaShoJif 



The most important element in a math 
class for at-risk students is the lecture. Natu- 
rally, lectures should be adapted to specific 
needs by concentrating on problem solving 
rather than explanation ofrules. It is also impor- 
tant to involve the class in solving the problem, 
particularly forcing them, as it were, to come up 
with mistaken answers, so the instructor can 
explain the correct answer. 

Lectures, fast paced as they are, will not 
ensure that all smdents will learn the rules. 
Therefore, the tutorials should follow immedi- 
ately. In my case, these tutorials are combined 
with group work in a large room during my 
office hours. The tutors arc not regular mtors but 
student woikers assigned to me and my office 
mate. We simply train them and ask them to 
work under our supervision with our students. 
Of course we ourselves do considerable indi- 
vidualized instruction too. In addition to office 
hours, we give considerable work to take home, 
especially just before tests and during holidays. 

A third element is sympathetic disci- 
pline. Without discipline, developmental stu- 
dents will waste their time and quickly fall 
behind. By discipline, I mean attendance, atten- 
tion, homework, and proper behavior in class. 
The key to enforcing discipline is giving them a 
lot of work. 

Additionally, the math teacher can de- 
pend on other teachers, especially the reading 
teacher to use word problems and other math 
material as reading texts, just as I can use my 
class time to enhance reading or writing. I think 
some of the samples that our students read dur- 
ing developmental work can wait until they arc 
enrolled as rcgular freshmen. Some of my 
students have at least a year to go before they 
enroll in any literature course. 



Fmally, it is the students* definite right to 
stay with the same teacher for the entire se- 
quence of courses. There is too much confusion 
and intimidation already to burden the student 
with diametrically opposed teaching methods. 
Whatever the attempts of departments to ensure 
uniformity in multi-section courses, the fact 
remains that teachers teach differently. Stu- 
dents, therefore, must have the choice to keep 
the same instructor for their higher level math 
course or their repeats. For, strange as it may 
seem, failing students do not always turn against 
a conscientious teacher. 
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Anatomy of Collaboration, Work Achievment, 
and Values in Education -- The WAVE, A Model 
Dropout Prevention Program For At-Risk Students 

AltaJ.Cannady 



Everyone involved in education knows 
that community-wide participation is necessary 
to solve the complex problem of school drop- 
outs. What everyone doesn't know is how to 
make these collaborations work successfully, 
producing and sustaining important changes for 
at-risk students, their families, teachers and 
communities. 

Why is collaboration necessary in drop- 
out prevention? Why can't schools, by them- 
selves, keep students from dropping out? How 
are effective partnerships established between 
schools and "outsiders" such as community 
agencies or corporations? What is the frame- 
work for sustaining these relationships over 
time? 

70001 Training and Employment Insti- 
tute, using as laboratories of change, twelve (12) 
high schools from urban, rural and suburban 
settings, has begun testing tiieories of collabora- 
tion. With the enthusiastic participation of the 
schools, coUaboratives were implemented as 
one aspect of The WAVE, a larger program 
addressing the needs of at-risk students. 

The WAVE is designed to reduce tiie 
incidence of witiidrawal or dismissal from high 
school prior to graduation, increase attendance, 
improve overall grade point averages and pre- 
pare high school graduates to enter the labor 
market or to get additional education or training. 
The curriculum, developed for grades nine 
through twelve, stressing life skills, career ex- 
ploration and job preparation, is complenxnted 
by on-going staff development Reinforced by 
a motivational component, the Career Associa- 
tion, students have opportunities for peer bond- 



ing and support, community involvement and 
reward, as well as recognition systems. 

Via ongoing evaluation of the Wave, 
70001 learned that there is notiiing mysterious 
about the process of bringing institutions and 
individuals with varying perspectives, and from 
different backgrounds, together to solve the 
dropout crisis facing the nation. It is clear that 
the process required more than a substantial 
conmiitment of shared ideas, and dedication — 
ingredients that are usually thought to be suffi- 
cient to make parmerships work. What was 
needed was a framework that insured that tiie 
interests of the collaborators were met. 

A willingness to take on responsibility 
for dropout prevention was the glue that held 
things together when tiiey could have fallen 
apart. EHffercnces in work style and organiza- 
tional language required everyone to expand 
their particular universe of trust. These chal- 
lenges inherent in collaboration were met head- 
on witii help and a sense of possibility. 
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School-To-Work Transition Process 

Dorice Wright 



This program is based on a study of the 
school dropout problem within the context of the 
problem of high unemployment among noinority 
ethnic teenage youth as an aspect of the school- 
to-work transition process. From both theoreti- 
cal and practical points of view, the transition 
from school to work is complex. I propose, 
however, that it is possible to think of the pas- 
sage from full-time school to full-time work as 
a passage from a simple to a complex role-set of 
adulthood where the possibilities for role con- 
flict and inconsiste ncy are much greater than 
they arc during the period of full-time schooling 
during youth. In addition, one important ingre- 
dient of efficient passage in the transition from 
school to work is appropriate information and 
psychological readiness for success in the world 
of work. 

Three school-to-work transition inter- 
vention programs generally regarded as "suc- 
cessful" models for helping in-school youth 
make a smooth transition were assessed. The 
main objective was to identify factors critical for 
success in program outcomes. The research 
conceptual framework took into account that 
program success in outcomes could depend on a 
number of factors, including the following: 1) 
region of the country; type of location; expan- 
sion or contraction of jobs in the area; the em- 
ployment condition reflected in the general un- 
employment rate of the area; 2) the intensity of 
effort expended by the program, for example, 
per participant dollar value; 3) the availability of 
human and material resources utilized, for ex- 
ample, quantity and quality of staff, curriculum, 
methods, and learning environment; and 4) 
whether follow-up of participants was a built-in 
aspect. With the exception of program intensity, 



these and other dimensions were used in the 
assessment of the program models. 

Major findings of the investigation and 
insights into the efficacy as well as the limitation 
of the three program models as appropriate re- 
sponses to the problem of high unemployment. 
It is important to keep in mind that the purpose 
of these models was not to alter the structural 
causes of unemployment but rather to prepare 
individuals to mediate the structure. It was on 
the preparation for making the transition from 
school to work, however, that they had limita- 
tions, including the following: 1) the goal of 
promoting social and personal competencies to 
the exclusion of literacy competency; 2) the 
inability to coordinate staff who had the knowl- 
edge, skills and abilities to teach academic skills 
with staff who could provide labor market infor- 
mation; 3) the exclusion of school dropouts or 
pushouts; and 4) an inadequate structural design 
to support intellectual, social, and personal 
growth. 

Hopefully, an alternative, with more ef- 
fective educational models that 1) addresses the 
above limitations and 2) outlines how to imple- 
ment the proposed alternative model. 
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Section Six 

Facilitating Parent Involvement 



One compcHient of efifective sdKX)! imctices is 
parent involvcmenL Roughly twenty-five yews of re- 
search supprat$ the view that it is vitally important f(x 
parents to beccmie involved in the ediicaticxi of their 
chiklren* Childien's attitudes about school, their aca* 
demic achievement and seif-esterai ait diamaiically af- 
fected when psents significantly iwticipate in the educa- 
tkHiali»oc^athomeand^sdm)L This is tnie regard- 
less of parent »cial class or educaticHial backgrcxuKL 

While there is widespread agitcnnent regarding 
the importance of parental involvementt the evidence is 
m3t as clear regarding consensus on the types or value of 
various {^rental roles. Joyce^)stein,inanffiticleonthis 
topic, describes five types of poftntal involvemmt and 
possible outcomes at suoressfiil prognuns involving tl^se 
types. These types are: 

Type 1 - Basic parrating obligations which 
include basic health and safety, child rearing and p(^itive 
home and school attitudes. 

Type 2 • School oUigaticHis which include 
cc4nmunication5 to the hon^ regarding the child's prog- 
ress and school programs. 

Type 3 - Parent involvement at school which 
might include vdunteering, attending school functions 
and promoting their own ediK^ation through courses and 
woitshops. 

Type 4 - Parent involvement in learning activi- 
ties at home which include parent-initiated teaming ex- 
pereinces or child-initiated calls for homeworic or special 
project assistance. 

Type 5 - Parent involvraient that relates to deci- 
sion-making or advisory rdcs. (Brandt 1989) 

While research indicates that different types of 
involvement produce different results, no one practice can 
fully cover tl^ areas of parent involvement that need to be 
addressed to maximize the chances for studem success in 
schooL 

The abstracts in this section describe studies and 
programs that address some, if iK)t all, of tl^ five types of 
involvement specifically with parents of at-risk ^udents. 

Bertrand and Nye's study focuses on four parent 
education programs in Tennessee, each in schools differ- 



ing ftom each other in terms of location, population, type 
of school, etc. In spite of their diverse chaiacteristics, 
they were all located m '^distne^ed'* ccnnmunities. 

The study by Lynn Entrekin emphasizes the 
Type 4 compcxient of parwtal involvement, that of par- 
ticipation in learning activities stt home. PtojcctPAS.S. 
directly Unices at-risk math sudoits with their parents in 
a pam^rship to imi»ove the "i:^ rate" on the state-man- 
dated CRT fa third graders. 

TheProjectdescribed t^ Quqmian and Laurel is 
a comprehensive one in ^ms of tte fi w types of parental 
involvemrat This prpgnun provides strategic to ad- 
dre^ the school-family connection in a miety fo meth- 
ods. 

The educational ** Alternative Ptogram"* de- 
scribed by Condrey and Oglesby focuses on Types 1 4 of 
the i^iraitalinvolveinait model In (Ascribing mid-year 
effectiveness of the program they state,...'*we believe we 
need to further prcMnote an auitudinal change in the 
parents toward sdtool personnel. Some of the parents 
appear to feel more comfortable ir talking with the 
teachers as a paitner, others sdll appear to approach 
contacts with the school in a cautious fashion.** 

The presentation "An Urban Dropout Initiative: 
Strategies and Resolutions** includes descriptions of vari- 
ous projects invdving all five types of parent involve- 
ment TIk seven programs are an example of the 55 
activities in operation in the Atlanta Public Sclxx)! Sys- 
tem, which specifically addresses the at risk problem. 

John R. Ban asseits that "...fwents of at risk 
students hold the most potential to make public education 
woric in their communities."* This article centers around 
the Type 5 i^rent involvement model. Parents can be 
trained to be leaders in their communities in order to 
influence other parents to take an active role in their 
children's education. 

The studies in this section all contain some as- 
pect of the need to involve parents in the education of their 
at-risk childr»i. Active pareiital particiaption plays a 
significant role in helping to assure the educational sue- 
cess of at-risk students. 
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M^aging 
Distressed Ommu^ Anal]^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ a^^^ 

Successftal^^^E^ 

John E,Bertfand & Barbara Nye 



The Center of Excellence for Basic Skills 
is a research institute funded by the state of 
Tenness(^. The Center's mission is to conduct 
investigations relevant to the educational experi- 
ences and opportunities of at-risk children. The 
School/Community Unit of the Center is con- 
cluding a study of four successful school/com- 
munity partncrehip programs which were funded 
by the state of Tennessee in 1986. This study was 
funded as a follow-up to a programmatic evalu- 
ation of twelve of these state-funded parent in- 
volvement projects which was conducted by Dr. 
Don Lueder, Coordinator of the School Commu- 
nity Partnership Unit in 1986-88. 

While the initial evaluation provided a 
great deal of data about the proj«:ts in terms of 
contact hours, parent activity, outcomes, and so 
on, it did not determine attributes that character- 
ize successful programs. This study, utilizing 
qualitative methodology, was therefore con- 
ceived and implemented in the 1987-88 school 
year. Data have been analyzed and are ready for 
presentation. 

Four school system sites were selected. 
Each engaged in parent education programs. All 
were judged to be successful in the 1986 evalu- 
ation, and all four programs were selected be- 
cause they were as different from each other as 
possible in terms of type of location, population, 
type of school, and so on. Thus, if successful 
programs held some set of common factors con- 
nected with success that were transportable to 
other locales, this set should have been evident 
when comparing sites with such different surface 
characteristics. The sites were as follows: (a.) an 
inner-city school adjacent to federally funded 



**projcct" housing which served prckindcrgar- 
ten and kindergarten smdents; (b.) a small 
school system in Appalachian in a county of less 
than 5000 people, with a high poverty index; (c.) 
a rural county of 6000 people experiencing eco- 
nomic development and the end of ten years of 
high unemployment; and (d.) a formerly rural 
county which is experiencing unprecedented 
growth and a rapid change-over from an agrar- 
ian to a manufacturing economy. What all of 
these sites had in common was a large number of 
people who lived in distressed communities. 

Based on ethnographic style observa- 
tional techniques, archival data, extensive inter- 
view, and the data from the earlier evaluation, 
four in-depth case studies were constructed and 
analyzed for common factors. All four studies 
indicated surprisingly uniform processes in 
implementation and development, both in terms 
of operationalizing beliefs and in difficulties 
encountered. 

The fimding history of these projects will 
be reviewed from a policy perspective as an 
example of the kinds of variables that lead to 
funding of these types of programs. The com- 
monalities found in the parent education/m- 
volvement projects will be presented along with 
descriptions of the processes shared by the four 
school sites. A model that summarizes practice 
was constructed and will be shared with the au- 
dience. Time for questions and answers will be 
provided. 
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The label "high-risk'* is often applied 
early in a child's school career. The State of 
Georgia, through QBE's Program Develop- 
n^nt Division, provided funding and structure 
as McDuffie County sought to deal with "high- 
risk" primary grade students. Project P. A^.S. 
(Partnership And Student Success) evolved 
from a local developmental effort to a state- 
validated dissemination csxiva. 

P,A.S.S. provides help to thiid-grade, 
high-risk, math students by forming partner- 
ships with their parents. The school provides 
practice materials and personnel to teach par- 
ents how to use them. Parents provide task- 
oriented time and individual attention to their 
children. Researched, fiekl-tested, and vali- 
dated through statistical analysis and in-depth 
study, the Partnership And Student Success 
program is ready to offer to other school dis- 
tricts training, materials, and expertise as they 
replicate the McDuffie County program. 

P. A.S.S., in a practical way, coordinates 
the attainment of the CRT mathematics objec- 
tives, test-taking composure, home practice, 
computer use, and parental involvement - all 
without asking a classroom teacher to modify 
or add to his workload. 

At the heart of P.A.S^. is the :"Facilita- 
tor" - the school employee whose major respon- 
sibility is to take to homes practice math 
materials, and to explain their use to parents. 
The facilitator's schedule is flexible and molds 
with that of the parents rather than that of the 
school . Many parents recognize their child's 
problem, and want to help, but lack both skill 
and materials with which to work. P.A^.S. 
provides both in a non-threatening, supportive 
manner. System-owned computers, software, 
manipulative and drill activities, and instruc- 



tional games that r^uire two people to ^^play" 
comprise the "packets" that are taken to homes. 
Practice of math skills becomes fim, involves 
parents in something beside listening to oral 
reading, and provides for more **time on task." 
Packets are rotated among students about every 
two weeks, with major enq>hasis being placed 
on teacher-identified areas of weakness. 

In addition to offering a imans of skills 
acquisition, the home visit provides an opportu- 
nity to gain the trust and cooperation of parents. 
If children are present during the facilitator's 
visit, her nM)deling of effective, appropriate 
teaching methods are observed by parents. The 
facilitattn' may encourage parents to avail them- 
selves of the adult education opportunities avail- 
able through the school system. She invites 
participation (and may even provide transporta- 
tion) to school-based opportunities such as PTO, 
Parent Effectiveness Seminars, and teacher 
conferences. 

Measurable results of P.AJS.S. show a 
higher "pass rate" on the CRT, and stronger 
scores on the ITBS. Immeasurable results in- 
creased feeling of capability in both parents and 
children; a stronger bond between home and 
school; greater use of math manipulativcs by 
teachers, parents and students; and a possible 
incentive to "stay in school" since the school has 
shown it really cares. 

The model of this home-based partner- 
ship could be readily adapted to other grade 
levels and subject areas. State grant money is 
available to Georgia School Systems who 
choose to adopt the project and replicate it as 
McDuffie County has done. Chapter I guide- 
lines recognize the parent involvement compo- 
nent as necessary, and allow use of their program 
funds to support this effort. 
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Facilitating Parent Inyolyeiiient In The At-Risk 
Problem: A Sc^od Pistric^^^ 

Jim Chapmm& Elm Laurel 



The Edinburg Consolidated Independent 
School District is conuxutted to meeting the 
demands of At-Risk Problems. The commit- 
ment includes: (1) the basic obligation of par- 
ents to the responsibilities of families to insure 
the building of positive hotro conditions that 
support school learning and behavior appropri- 
ate for each grade level, (2) the basic obligations 
of schools to the communications from school 
to home about school programs and students' 
progress, (3) the basic obligation of involve- 
ment of parents at schools provide volunteers 
who assist teachers, administrators, and stu- 
dents in classrooms and other school related 
areas, (4) the basic obligation of parent involve- 
ment in learning activities at home as parent- 
initiated activities or student-initiated requests 
for help, and (5) tiie basic obligations of parent 
involvement in governance and advocacy 
where parents take decision-making roles in the 
campus/district PTA's/PTO's, advisory coun- 
cils, and other committees or groups for at-risk 
populations. While the basic school district's 
obligations toward parent involvement arc the 
force-field structure toward solutions of the K- 
12 at-risk problems, the functioning compre- 
hensive measures that have proven successful 
are the guiding principles facilitating parent in- 
volvement 

The guiding principles toward solutions 
of the at-risk problem, include strategies that 
must be family-centered, student centered, 
campus-focused, and must accelerate learning. 
Family-centered strategies consider parent in- 
volvement to be crucial and recognize the value 
and strength of the family. Student-centered 
strategies focus on the student rather than on the 
program or curriculum; student motivation, 
engagement, and achievement become the 



measures of success (e;:. power of positive stu- 
dents^wer of positive parents). Campus-fo- 
cused strategies involve the entire campus in 
responding to the needs of students rather than to 
a set of programs for students labeled at-risk of 
dropping out (ex. Leadership Program). Accel- 
erated learning strategies, including modified 
cumcula, ensure tiiat at-risk students are taught 
at a faster pace and are targeted for success. 
Between and within strategies include self es- 
teem, motivation, mas^y learning, empower- 
ment through success, role modeling, classroom 
management, cooperative learning, and peer 
tutoring/mentoring. 

The presentation shall provide partici- 
pants with solutions to facilitating parent in- 
volvement in the at-risk problem. Participants 
shall gain a knowledge base to effective parent/ 
community involvement strategies including: 
parenting, conomuiucating, volunteering, learn- 
ing at home, and partnering. 
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Hemoving The Risk: Creating Parent-Teacher 

Lisa Condrey ATenyOglesby 



Raymond B. Stewart Middle School is an 
island of transition between elementary and high 
school, instnicting students in the seventh and 
eighth grades. The Educational Altonative 
Program exists to educate those students who 
show average to above avo^ge ability levels 
through a profile that includes standardized test- 
ing results, but who are not achieving academi- 
cally. These dmnterested students are a: high 
risk for dropping out Among other indicators, 
research clearly shows that retention in earlier 
grades also contributes to a high probability for 
students' dropping out before graduation. 

At the end of the 1988-89 school year, the 
Assistant Principal for Instruction, the Educa- 
tional Alternatives Teacher, and the Middle 
Childhood Social Woiicer developed a program 
to target seventh grade students at risk for drop- 
ping out We believed that creating a woiidng 
relationship between the school and parents of 
students in the program would improve the 
progress of disinterested students. 

Sixth grade teachers from our f^er 
schools were asked to recommend students who 
seemed capable of academic success, but who 
were not progressing. The Assistant Principal 
added these teachers' recommendations to the 
profile, as well as a list of students with one or 
more retentions in elementary school. This gave 
us a more complete picture of the students and 
his/her abilities. 

We drafted a contract that outlined the 
responsibilities of the student, parent, and the 
school for the student's participation in the 
program. Students agreed to attend school regu- 
larly and do the work required of them by the 
teacher. Unique to this contract was the support 
for the student provided by the school and the 
parents. The Social Worker and the Teacher 
provided a parenting class, using Steven 



Glenn's "I>evclq)ing Capable People" model, 
which parents were required to attend. Parents 
agreed to be available to consult with the teacher 
about their child's progress and to talk to their 
child alone for at least 1 5 minutes every day (the 
national average amount of time that parents 
spend talking to their children is 7 minutes aday). 

Parents were invited to enroll their chil- 
dren in the program before the beginning of the 
school year. They were told that their children 
would have a unique oppcniunity to improve 
their knowledge and skill levels by participating 
in the class. A major incentive for both students 
and parents was tiiat the students, if they fol- 
low^ the conditions of the contract and showed 
themselves academically capable, would be 
promoted to the ninth g^e at the end of the 
school year. 

Most parents who were contacted agreed 
to have their children in the program. Half of 
those who enrolled theur children attended the 
parenting class. The teacher has had consider- 
able contact with the parents and has advised 
parents and received advice from them about 
helping the students succeed. The rapport that 
was built through the parenting class is being 
maintained by monthly parent support group 
meetings. 

At mid-year, we arc evaluating tiie effec- 
tiveness of our work with parents. Although the 
majority of the students in the program are show- 
ing improvement in their skill levels and aca- 
demic progress, we believe we need to further 
promote an attitudinal change in the parents 
towards school personnel. Some of tiie parents 
appear to feel more comfortable in talking with 
the teacher as a partner, others still appear to 
approach contacts with the school in a cautious 
fashion. 
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Through the monthly support group 
meetings, we axe encouraging the parents to 
keep us infonned of their opinion of the pro- 
gram and their children's progress in it By dis- 
cussing class and family issues in an informal, 
conversational setting, we try to put parents at 
ease. Parents are given information on how 
children learn and how they can ctetermine how 
well their children are learning the material 
presented them in class. Parents are encouraged 
to question what the school is doing for their 
children and to express their opinions. 

Concerns are being raised about the 
carry-over of this program and its ejects on 
these students in the high school. Work on 
articulation specifically for the students in this 
program has already started. The head of the 
high school's Guidance Department has been 
kept abreast of the program's progress. Stu- 



dents from the high school will be coming to our 
school in the second sen^ter to assist in tutoring 
the students in the program and to provide them 
with a link or mentor next year. Parents will be 
encouraged to visit the school and meet their 
children's teachers as soon as the students* 
schedules are set There is talk of having a joint 
middle school-high school Educational Alterna- 
tives planning committee to address t*"^ and 
other issues of concern to students at risk. 

It will be several years before we can 
actually deteimine the success of the Seventh 
Grade Educational Alternatives Program. We 
will consider ourselves successful when, in four 
years* time, our first group of students cross the 
stage as high school graduates. In the meantime, 
we continue to plan, evaluate, and grow with the 
students and their parents in hopes of better 
preparing our students for a successful future. 



An Urban Dropout Initiatiye: Strategies And 

Resolutions 

Edward D, Jonas, Bobby Winbom, Gerald Jordan, 
Delores Prinjjle & Andrew Fellers 



The Atlanta Public School System's 
Positive Directions, Dropout Prevention and 
Recovery Program is a pre-K-12 undertaking 
which: 

a. recognizes the worth of each individual; 

b. operates with equity; 

c. has established cooperative relations 
with Atlanta agencies/organizations/compa- 
nies; 

d. helps each student to see the reasons for 
him/her completing an educational program; 

e. provides for coordinated student cen- 
tered comprehensive enabling and academic 
services; 

f. has set forth clear and high expectations 
for all students' academic and social behavior 
and strives to enable each student to exit as a 
functioning, contributing AUanta citizen. 



The total Positive Directions Dropout 
Prevention, and Recovery effort of the Atlanta 
Public School (APS) encompasses 55 programs 
and activities ranging from Basic Skills to Teen 
Pregnancy. This presentation centers on 7 of the 
APS programs/activities. These arc the Carver 
Teen Parent Project, Project STAY, the Teen 
Intervention Project, the Positive Directions 
Program, the Exodus Program, die Dropout 
Recovery Program, and the Atlanta Dropout 
Prevention Collaborative. 

Carver Teen Parent Project 

The Carver Teen Parent Project is de- 
signed to help teen parents to deal with the suess 
of parenting, while enabling them to become 
self-sufficient young adults. Begun in January of 
1 989 at George Washington Carver Comprehen- 
sive High School, the Teen parent project pro- 
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vides systematic coordinated services to those 
adolescents who have become pregnant and 
delivered. Without such assistance they would 
be unable to complete their high school careers. 
Implemented with cooperation from the Fulton 
County Department of Family and Children's 
Services and funding from the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Human Resources this project provides 
participants with family planning and health 
education services, social services, parenting 
training, family counseling, mental health 
counseling; transportation, tutorials, and 
school-based developmental day care services. 
The project serves 20 teen parents and 20 infant 
toddlers from 7:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. five days 
per week twelve months per year. 
Project STAY 

Project STAY is m early intervention 
interest centered school-within-a-school proj- 
ect designed to increase the academic success of 
students likely to dropout prior to graduation. 
This Georgia Department of Education Innova- 
tive Grant funded proj^t targets students in 
grades 3, 4, and S during year one, and adds 
students in grade 6 during year two. The project 
is designed to directly impact students' aca- 
demic behavior, self concept, discipline, atten- 
dance, and their parents support of education. 
Project teachers have been taught to assess the 
learning styles of their students and to adapt 
their curricular presentations to accomtiuxlate 
the identified learning styles. In addition to the 
learning styles training, Project teachers have 
been trained in the area of Character Education 
so that they may provide direct student support 
services. The project consists of three compo- 
nents: (1) an instructional component that util- 
izes a thematic, multidiscipUnary approach to 
learning; (2) an affective component that pro- 
vides a secure and highly supportive emotional 
environment; and (3) a social component that 
provides within-school (i.e., teacher, staff, 
peer) and out-of-school (i.e., parents, commu- 
nity persons, etc.) interaction. This pilot project 
serves 6 schools and 27 classrooms. 



Teen Intervention Proiect 

The Teen Intervention Project (TIP) is 
designed to provide sixth and seventh grade 
middle school males with a holistic view of the 
potential health risks that they will encounter in 
their development into adolescence and adult- 
hood. Funded by the Academy of Educational 
Development, the project involved students in 
the participating schools in a series of monthly 
sessions during the exploratory periods. 
Monthly themes are introduced in an assembly 
setting involving community agencies/organi- 
zations, and are followed by weekly small group 
sessions for more in-depth discussion. In addi- 
tion to the monthly theme activities, a mentor 
component provides adult male mentors to re- 
ferred at-nsk sixth or seventh grade males. 
Implementation of the TIP Project is facilitated 
by the Pupil Personnel staff in each target 
school The TIP program serves each of the 14 
APS middle schools. 

Positive Directions 

The Positive Directions Program is a 
behavioral reorientation procedure that targets 
middle school students who are exhibiting 
behaviors that are likely to preclude school suc- 
cess. Funded by the Atianta Board of Education 
implementation of the Positive Directions Pro- 
gram in each middle school is the responsibility 
of the Positive Directions Teacher. He/she 
serves as the surrogate parent of 30+ students 
who have been identified as having education- 
ally hindering behaviors. Serving as tiie student 
ombudsman at the local level, the Positive Di- 
rections Teacher is to assess each stuc ent, iden- 
tify his/her interests and develop a behavioral 
improvement plan that denotes the parents role. 
Locally and centrally developed incentives are 
identified and secured that are intermittentiy 
provided students throughout the school year 
for improvements in targeted behaviors. 
Schoolwide programs of benefit to the fall stu- 
dent body are periodically produced. Incidental 
counseling and social work services are pro- 
vided sttidents with referrals to appropriate staff 
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and/or external resources for in-depth services. 
The Positive Directions Program through a staff 
of 14 is directly serving 567 and indirectly ap- 
proximately 12,000 APS middle school stu- 
dents. 

Exodus, Inc., evolved from the Atlanta 
Postal Street Academy which opened it's doors 
in the spring of 1970. Targeting dropouts and 
potential dropouts. Exodus (Atlanta's Cities-In- 
Schools Program) has assisted better than 1 ,300 
Atlanta young people in earning their high 
school diplomas. Exodus is a cooperative proj- 
ect with APS that brings those non-educational 
resources of the city into the educational setting. 
Through its parmcrship with APS, Exodus pro- 
vides alternative educational services to APS 
secondary students. APS provides teachers, 
textbooks, and pupil-personnel services; com- 
munity agencies provide a myriad of free serv- 
ices including counseling and day care; volun- 
teers tutor and serve as mentors; and businesses 
provide financial and employment support. 
This program which emphasizes building of 
self-esteem, self confidence, and determination 
currently serves 800 APS students at six loca- 
tions. 

Dmnout Recovery 

The APS Dropout Recovery effort is a 
multi-faceted effort to induce those smdents 
who have dropped out to re-enroU in a day, al- 
ternative, or evening school or to pursue a GED. 
A team of paraprofessionals place a personal 
telephone call to each APS dropout to ascertain 
his/her status and to encourage completion of a 
planned educational program. A scries of public 
service announcements on the three local net- 
work affiliates, as well as a billboard campaign 
listing the APS dropout hotline augment the 
dropout recovery telephone thrust. Those stu- 
dents indicating a desire to re-enroll receive a 
follow-up contact designed to get them back into 
an APS or other appropriate program. Students 
who cannot be reached by telephone are referred 
to APS Social Workers who make home visits to 



each student to discern his;/her status. Those 
"second chance" students who re-enroll in day 
school are referred to the local pupil personnel 
staff who are charged with assisting these sm- 
dents to experience school success. Since 
November 1989 better than 56 dropouts have 
been recovered. 

Atlanta Dropout Prevention Collabora- 
tive 

The Atlanta Dropout Prevention Col- 
laborative is one of 2 1 coUaboratives nationwide 
initially funded by the Ford Foundation in the 
Fall of 1986. The Atlanta Collaborative has a 
two fold thrust: Firstly, to promote implementa- 
tion of the Atlanta Dropout Prevention Plan, and 
secondly, to elicit the assistance and cooperation 
of groups/organizations/agencies/corporations 
in decreasing the Atlanta dropout rate. Utilizing 
a two-tiered approach the Atlanta Collaborative 
has involved its members as active co-partici- 
pants with the Atlanta Public Schools in ad- 
dressing Atlanta's Dropout Dilemma. Tier one 
is comprised of 34 core collaborative members 
who meet monthly to coordinate activities, 
guide progress, and to receive/make recommen- 
dations to the administration of APS designed to 
guide the implementation of the APS Dropout 
Program, The second tier is comprised of addi- 
tional representatives from the business/agency/ 
higher cducation/govcrmnental sectors who 
meet as task groups/communities to grapple 
with issues and recommends actions/activities 
to the core group. 
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Addressing The Needs of At-Risk Students: A 
Local School Program That Works 

Michael O'Neal, Barbara Earley & Marge Snider 



An increased national emphasis on rais 
ing standards has resulted in a more challenging 
and much improved educational system for the 
majority of students in our public schools. As 
this national push for excellence occurred, the 
academically at-risk student population in- 
creased. A greater number of students are expe- 
riencing frustration and a sense of helplessness. 
These students who are usually low achievers 
with low self-esteem arc finding it more difficult 
to **keep up" with their peers and to experience 
success. What are schools doing to address the 
needs of these students who are experiencing 
failure and are dropping out of the educational 
system, both literally and figuratively? 

A program to meet the needs of students 
who were identified to be academically at-risk 
was implemented at Five Forks Middle School, 
Gwinnett County, Georgia during the 1987-88 
school year. This program is based on the 
premises that all students can learn, all students 
can achieve, and expectations must remain high 
for both at-risk students and their teachers. The 
goals are to improve academic achievement 
performance and to increase the self-esteem of 
the students who are at-risk. Components of the 
program, include identification of students, 
utilization of Student Support Teams, and the 
involvement of teachers, counselors, adminis- 
trators, peer helpers and parents. 

The criteria for identifying students as at- 
risk were determined by a teacher task force. 
Students' academic grades for the first two six- 
weeks grading periods are used as data. These 
are reported by homcnwm teachers on a specific 
form. On a 4.0 scale, students who have a grade 
point average of t.25 or less and at least one 
grade of "U" (unsatisfactory) in the four subjects 
are considered academically at-risk. They are in 



danger of retention in their present grade level. 
Students who are placed in special education 
programs are not listed since they are already 
receiving special individualized assistance. 

After students have been identified, the 
school counselors conduct small group experi- 
ences for eight weeks. These sessions, which are 
voluntary, include a self-concept pre- and post- 
inventory, weekly goal setting that relates to 
improved progress report grades, organization 
and communication skills, tracking of atten- 
dance, individual counseling, and student evalu- 
ation of the program. 

Research indicates that while many 
underachieving students have poorer auditory 
and visual skills, their kinesthetic and tactile 
capabilities are high. Implications are that 
teachers may need to use a greater variety of 
instructional metiiods. All students in the at-risk 
group sessions also take two computerized 
learning style assessments during their group 
experience. The first measures right and left 
brain dominance. The second assesses whether 
a student is an auditory, visual or tactile learner, 
individual or group learner. It also measures 
student need for mobility, degree of self motiva- 
tion and responsibility and whether a student 
learns better via oral or written expression. 

This information is interpreted for tiie 
students and shared with teachers so that both 
can make adaptations to enhance individual 
learning. A schoolwide project is underway to 
develop specific teacher strategies to address the 
varying learning styles. Teachers are expected 
to implement tiie strategies and monitor the 
progress of the at-risk students. 

The focus of Student Support Team 
(SST) meetings is to develop so-ategies that help 
these capable but low-achieving students expe- 
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rience success in the regular education class- 
room. A tile of materials and teaching tech- 
niques was compiled and identified Discus- 
sions, including sharing of successful strategies, 
continue during curriculum planning sessions 
held each six weeks. 

Tuesday consultation meedngs occur 
during teacher teams* planning sessions. Each 
team meets one Tuesday every month with a 
counselor and administrator. Individual stu- 
dents' needs are discussed and alternative inter- 
vention strategics are developed. Minutes are 
taken and the meeting often senses as a first SST 
meeting for these students. Every teacher keeps 
a file for each student with grades, standardized 
test scores, absences, discipline referrals, and 
SST forms included. 

An additional service for at-risk students 
is provided by peer helpers in one-on-one tutor- 
ing sessions offered once a week. These ses- 
sions provide opportunities for assistance in a 
particular content area. Additionally, skills such 
as goal-setting and teacher student communica- 
tion are taught. 

Research consistentiy indicates that par- 
ent and family involvement is critical to the 
academic success of children. Therefore, any 
program designed to help at-risk students must 
involve parents. At Five Forks, a letter is written 
notifying parents that their child is not experi- 
encing success and is at-risk of being retained. A 
list of suggestions that parents may use at home 
is included. Additionally, parents arc invited to 
a meeting at which time the program is ex- 
plained in detail and ideas about how to posi- 
tively participate ir? their child's learning are 
presented. These include: 

• Talk with your child. Meet at least w;ekly 
to discuss your child's progress. 

• Be patient and encourage your child. Rec- 
ognize small steps of improvement 

• Talk with your child's teachers and coun- 
selors. 



• Decide with your child a specific study time 
and locations free from distraction and adhere to 
^ese decisions. 

• Review work with your child - but do not do 
their woik. 

• Check and initial your child's assignment 
booklet 

Other services for patents include work- 
shops on communication skills from the "Drug 
Free Kids" videc, encouragement drills from the 
Active Paren'Jrt , sciies, and teaching responsi- 
bility. Fot as, ^ .nee to be meaningful andresult 
in long-term benefits, there must be a joint eff<»t 
between home and school. This cooperative 
effort is critical to the success of this program. 

The goals of the program are to improve 
academic achievement periimrmance and in- 
crease the self-esteem of the students identified 
as at-risk. Questionnaires completed by sm- 
dents and teachers at the end of each session 
indicate: grades have improved and students 
have developed more positive self-concepts. 
They know that there are adults who care about 
them. 

Additionally, a research project was con- 
ducted during die 1988-89 school year to inves- 
tigate the effects of participation in the group 
counseling ses^ons on students' academic 
achievement The experimental group had an 
average GPA improvement of one letter grade 
(.72 to 1.5) during the group intervention pnx;- 
ess. When measured in the spring, die experi- 
mental group had maintained a better grade 
improvement although die gain was less tiian 
during die intervention p riod (.72 to 1 . 1 6). The 
control group's GPA .^mained in the failure 
range throughout the year. From these results it 
appears that the group counseling sessions were 
effective in helping stiulents raise their GPA and 
therefore become more successful in school. 

As with any program, the key to success 
is commitment Five Forks is fortunate to have 
a well-trained, dedicated, and caring staff, a 
well-prepared, cooperative, an energetic student 
body, and supportive, involved, and concerned 
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parents. A common characteristic of each of School. There is a genuine concern for all 

these groups is commitment - a commitment to students, including those who have been identi- 

work together to provide the best education fled as academically at-risk, 
possible for every student at Five Forks Middle 



Levels of Ri$ks And Factors Needed Toward Change 

Denise Bozich 



While working with schools, parents, 
youth, communities and the legal system, I have 
found that a framework needs to be set if we are 
to constructively intervene in a youth *s life. 
Working with and in the states' juvenile centers, 
we have found that early intervention and educa- 
tion on youth at risk would have helped in 
redirection of their lives. Before we look at the 
levels of risks and factors toward defusion and 
recovery, let's look at the following loopholes. 

1) Parent ambivalence 

2) Denial in the system and family 

3) Uneducated system and family on 
stages and process of risks and chemical use 

4) Lack of knowledge of the importance 
of effective treatment 

5) Parents who have the fear of looking at 
their own use behaviors and the fear of change 
LEVELS OF RISKS 

I. SET-UP: Beginning life in dysfunction 

A) FAMILY HISTORY: 

1. ) Biological 

2. ) Environmental 

a. Fragmented family structure 

b. Pressure to mature early 

c. Negative role models 

B) FAMILY MANAGEMENT 
1.) Inconsistency 

a. Unclear^nconsistency in rules 

b. In reactions to behavior 

c. In supervision 

d. In emotional/physical and 
spiritual support 

1. ) No clear expectations 

2. ) Emotional weakness 



3. Severe discipline 

4. Negative communication pattern 

5. Absence of praise 
6- Constant criticism 

Weakness if A&B are contributing fac- 
tors to C&D&E. By not understanding family of 
origin recovery efforts are less productive. 

C) EARLY ANnSCX:iAL BEHAVIOR 

1. ) Alienation 

2. ) Rebelliousness 

3. ) Lack of bonding 

4. ) Inability to play 

D) ACADEMIC FAILURE: 

1. ) Loss of skills 

2. ) Boredom 

... OBSESSIVE COMPULSIVE 
BUL^VIORS: 

These youth have not had time to develop 
coping mechanisms. With the dysfunction cre- 
ated by the above SET-UP FACTORS the tran- 
sition from childhood to adulthood is made more 
difficult. 

n. DISCRETIONARY RULES: SELF DI- 
RECTED. 

A) NO EXTERNAL LIMITS (Discipline) 

B) NO GUIDANCE (Steering) 

1. Weakness in values 

2. Weakness in decision making 

m. ADDICTION AND ILLEGAL ACTIV- 
ITY: 

A) DEPRESSION PRODUCING ENVI- 
RONMENT: 

B) PREDISPOSITION AND SOCIAL 
CYCLE (Learned behavior) 

C) TRANSFERENCE FROM INTER- 
NAL TO EXTERNAL 



D) UNCONDITIONAL ACCEPTABLE 
BEHAVIOR 

(4) INTERVENTION OF CRISIS: 

A) REMOVE CAMOUFLAGE 

1. ) Face reality 

2. ) Abandon adult role 

3. ) Value self 

Have safety net and support system during 
this time. 

B) SELF AWARENESS: 

1. ) Conditioned feelings 

2. ) See damaging messages 

3. ) Lessons learned through 

experiences 

4. ) Understand behavior patterns 

5. ) Acknowledge sad place inside 

(5) VULNERABILITY DURING CHANGE: 

A) FANTASY BECOMES REALITY 

B) IDENTIFY VALUES 

C) SHAME OF CHILDHOOD RECOL- 
LECTIONS 

D) FEAR OF LOSS OF ONLY KNOWN 
SELF 

E) SENSITIVITY TO NEW EXPERI- 
ENCES 

1. ) Bonding 

2. ) Touch 



3.) Nuituring 
Must remember As we grow into adult- 
hood we do not discard our inner child; we do not 
begin adult life with a totally different inner 
person. 

(6) MAINTAINING STRENGTH WHILE 
STRIVING TO RECOVER: 

A) SECURE IDENTITY 

B) HEARING POSITIVE MESSAGES 

C) SEE ASSETS 

a) Talents/skills 

b) Intelligence 

c) Motivation 

D) SEEK SAFE PLACE 

E) SPIRITUAL PROGRAM 

I believe that through understanding, love 
and nurturing youth can reverse the risk cycle. 
For many si^uficant others need to help build 
the framew(nk for survival. A framework built 
of understanding, consistency, constmctiveness 
and gut feelings. Restoration of lost self is 
possible. Remembering also that keeping ones 
self is vital. At-risk youth are not always the 
obvious. Take time to see and hear warning 
signs. Rid yourself of self-pride, break the 
denial, see reality and make a v':hance for change 
possible. 



Parent Leadership: Time To Take Charge And 
Circle The Parent Wagons Around At-Risk Youth 

JohnR.Ban 



Educating at-risk youngsters in our soci- 
ety is a massive enterprise. It requires an army 
of woricers and a ton of money. Increasingly, a 
wide assortment of resources has been used to 
mainstream the educationally disadvantaged. 
One that tends to be underutilized is the home. 
This is ironic because parents of at-risk students 
hold the most potential to make public education 
work in their communities. Fot this very reason, 
almost everyone agrees that the key to turning 



the schools around is deeper involvement by 
parents in the learning and behavior of their 
children. Failure to engage parents on a grand 
scale will eventually seal the fate of intervention 
programs for disaffected youth. This has already 
happened in many school systems. 

In today's complex society, responding 
to at-risk children is too overwhelming a respon- 
sibility to leave solely to the achools. Every 
social agency should help out. The home how- 
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ever, should play thedominantrole. A few states 
mandate this; most expect it 

Too many parents cling to the notion tliat 
all they have to do to raise responsible children 
is to love them — or provide for their phy^cal 
needs. Would that it were that simple! More 
than such baseline provisions are neoled. 
Qcarly, the reason that kids have difficulty in 
school or experience trouble behaving can be 
traced, in most instances, to poor parenting 
practices — and, even worse, poor parent atti- 
tudes. 

There are 86,000 public elementary and 
secondary schools in the United States. Several 
million at-risk students dock there every day. 
These students come from a rich mix of Ameri- 
can households, many of which are eager to help 
their children do well in school. A large number 
do not know how. In these households reside 
parents who constitute a valuable resource for 
the school. For much too long, they have been 
treated like a lost ball in high weeds. Once 
properly energiz«l and dira;ted, parents can 
become a powerful force to boost ^ucation in 
their communities. 

There are all kinds of parent-school part- 
nership projects operating in our country. Their 
track record in not impressive. While "parents 
as allies" is a slogan that has sparked enthusias- 
tic support in education circles today, the num- 
ber of parents in such home-school alliances 
remains small. Certainly, there is room for 
broadening lay participation and giving it more 
depth. The following program aims to do both. 

Proposed here is a leadership training 
program for parents of at-risk youth. It drops on 
parents, themselves, responsibility for training 
other parents. It is predicated on three premises: 
that education can be influenced most by those 
closest to children — ^parents; that schools cannot 
educate kids alone; and that a grass-roots ap- 
proach — using parents to train their peers within 
a parent support system — stands the best chance 
to widen parent involvement in the schools. 

The proposed program spells out how to 



train parent leaders to work with other parents in 
a variety of ways. It puts parents in charge of 
parent involvement, not the school. It turns on 
coimnunication between patent and parent, not 
between parent and school. Because they have 
so much to do and are spread so thin, educators 
should not be expected to bear the brunt of a 
long-term, parent education program. Parents 
should. They constitute a large, untapped reser- 
voir of man/womanpower and have the capabil- 
ity of helping themselves. 

More than ever, most parents, especially 
those of at-risk students, stand ready today to 
join the education battle. What is needed from 
the schools is support for parent efforts in re- 
cruiting and training a pool of parent leaders 
drawn from local neighborhoods. 

The central purpose of this parent leader- 
ship training project is to prepare a large, local 
parent leadership cadre to work with other par- 
ents in making them more knowledgeable about 
public education and rearing children. After 
completing their leadership training, these par- 
ent leaders will possess skills to do the follow- 
ing: 

1) set up, organize, and manage study 
sessions or workshops for parents in their own 
communities. 

2) help parents understand public educa- 
tion, child behavior, behavior management, 
authority systems, gangs, student control prac- 
tices in the schools, and home behavior plans 

3) draw parents together in a comfortable 
forum for sharing ideas and experiences on 
raising children, disciplining them, and helping 
them do well in school (homework, reading, 
study habits, etc.) 

4) assist parents in developing pvent 
skill in communicating with their children, 
dealing with their tempers, designing home 
mles and building respectful relationships with 
the schools 

5) assist parents in reinforcing at home 
behavior controls taught in the schools 



Parents arc important people in the 
scheme of public education. This program 
moves them to center stage where they should 
be. It scaffolds a parent leader^p program, 
shored up by the twin pillars of self-help and 
neighborhood sendee. It rclies on people drawn 
from parent ranks to train larger numbers of 
parents in those skills that, if used wisely, will 
make the job of the school easier in meeting the 
needs of at-risk students. 



The preceding page oudines the five 
areas that inake up the contents of this parent 
leadership training program. It is taken from 
the training manual devdc^ed for parent lead- 
ers. Once parents "leam" this material, they 
will feel competent to team together and run 
study sessions for otha parents in their neigh- 
borhoods on top'- 6 ranging finom improving 
student behavics' in school to helping young- 
sters in their reading, study habits, and home- 
work. 



College Students At-Riskr A Dileiiiitia For The 

Stephanie E. Booth, JamsMcComeU & Clmuiia Barrett 



Usually we think of at-risk students as an 
elementary or secondary school problem. There 
is, however, a growing population of at-risk stu- 
dents who are enrolled in colleges and universi- 
ties. In this paper we will discuss the character- 
istics of at-risk shidents enrolled at our open- 
admissions, rurally based campus and how we 
try to help them. 

We define an at-risk student as one who, 
without assistance, is not likely to benefit aca- 
demically, socially, personally or economically 
from attending college. Many of our students 
come from rural backgrounds where they have 
been isolated from many of the experiences that 
are common to those from urban areas. They arc 
often fearful of new experience and ideas. They 
have low self-esteem, particularly regarding 
their ability to affect their own futures. 

Diverse strategics are necessary in order 
to deal with the many factors that put students at 
risk. It is especially important to take the total 
environment (home, community, school) into 
consideration when working with these stu- 
dents. Some of the strategies (i.e. programs and 
services) developed by faculty and staff at the 
Kent State Univcrsity-Salem Campus to help 
these students succeed include: 

1) Today for Tomorrow - an intensive 
freshman year liberal education that integrates 



liberal arts, instructional strategies, course con- 
tent and assignments for a specially selected 
group. The team-taught, multidisciplinary 
course. Foundations of Modem Thought, is the 
hub of the program from which other courses 
radiate. Ideas and skills necessary to smdent 
success presented in Foundations are re-en- 
forced and extended in the other courses. The 
aim of Today for Toaioriow is to prepare stu- 
dents to derive more benefit from baccalaureate 
smdy by providing opportunities to develop 
self-confidence and academic skills in a suppor- 
tive environment The holistic program encour- 
ages cognitive, affective and physical develop- 
ment through learning both inside and outside 
the classroom; 

2) Womanspgge - a program designed to 
help students, particularly women, find ways of 
coping with problems they must deal with after 
deciding to attend college. Workshops, semi- 
nars, conferences and discussion groups are 
central to the program. These activities are 
designed to develop a feeling of self-worth that 
will help the student overcome barriers, often 
placed by peers and family, and benefit from the 
academic experience; 

3) Academic support services - an inte- 
grated plan of academic services designed to 
help students with various and often multiple 
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needs, many of which revolve around aca- 
demic underprepaxedness and lack of under- 
standing 'of what it takes to succeed at the 
University. These services include: 

a. basic skills assessment for use in ad- 
vising and schedule planning, 

b. developmental education courses that 
are coordinated wich each other and our overall 
curriculum 

c. academic advising and career coun- 
seling to help students develop goals and set 
appropriate paths to these goals, 

d. a mathematics and writing workshop 
and a learning center that provides out of class- 
room support, 

e. an extended orientation course to help 
students make a better adjustment to the univer- 
sity, and 

f. an academic standards committee 
which provides an integrated approach to help 
students in academic difficulty through advis- 
ing and intrusive intervention when necessary. 
These seemingly unrelated yet integrated serv- 
ices provide Salem students with information, 
academic and personal support, tools and tech- 
niques for leaming, and also help students to 
bond witii the institution, faculty and other stu- 
dents. 

4) Faculty/staff development - Work- 
shops are presented, on a regular basis, to 
provide faculty/staff witii greater insight into 
student leaming problems and potential meth- 
ods of solutions to these problems. Topics 
covered in these workshops include: crisis 
management, Appalachian lifestyle, writing 
across the curriculum and various aspects of 
active learning. 

5) Qjmmunity resources - Contacts with 
the community that allow a better working re- 
lationship between the community and campus 
are enhanced through various programs: 

a. Internships by students in the Human 
Services and Business Technologies. 

b. Resource personnel provided by the 
Family Recovery Center. 



c. Dircct linkages witii area high school 
teachers through academic contests, art shows, 
and cooperative projects between university and 
s^ondsoy school faculty under the auspices of 
Early English Composition Assessment Program 
(EEC AP) and the Salem Center for the Education 
of Rural Teachers (SCERT). 

d. Cultural programs open to the public. 
The programs and services developed and imple- 
mented by faculty and staff at our campus are 
exemplary in trying to deal with the conmaunity, 
family and instimtional problems that put our stu- 
dents at risk in the hope of giving them the 
opportunity to succeed. 
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The Provision^ Year Program 

J, Thomas Da\ds A G James Bums 



The primary purpose of the Provisional 
Year is to make available within the University 
of South Carolina's Columbia Campus a means 
to serve a special portion of the student constitu- 
ency of this state who might otherwise be denied 
entrance into the University. 

The primary goals of the Provisional 
Year are to provide intensive academic instruc- 
tion; to improve the effectiveness of academic 
study, paformance, and communication skills; 
to develop analytical reasoning skills; to pre- 
pare students to make appropriate degree, pro- 
gram, and career choices; and to ensure that 
smdents are acadeixilcally prepared to woric 
productively in their selected fields of study. 
Adtnissions and Retention 

Enrollment is limited to 250 students. 
Students offered admission to this program are 
drawn from freshman applicants whose pre- 
dicted grade point average as determined by the 
use admissions formulas is at least 1.75 but 
less than 2.0. 

At summer orientation, students meet 
with their advisors who serve as instructors in 
special University 101 sections. Close students/ 
advisor relationships aimed at fostering student 
retention is stressed. 
Transfer 

1 . In order to be considered for admission to 
a baccalaureate degree {n-ogram, a student must 
successfully complete a minimum of 30 hours 
and meet the admission requirements of the 
appropriate degree granting academic unit. 

2. A student who has not met the require- 
ments for admission to a degree program at the 
conclusion of the Provisional Year may not 
continue at USC-Columbia. 

Elements of the Snident Contract 

Those students admitted to the Univer- 



sity under this policy are subject to the following 
regulations: 

1 . The Provisional Year student must enroll 
in five of the sponfied courses each semester and 
maintain full-time status (at least 12 hours per 
semester) in order to remain in the program. 
Students who wish either to drop a course and/or 
complete up to two courses in summu* school 
must obtain the prior approval of the College's 
Committ^ on Scholastic Standards and Peti- 
tions. No student, however, will be retained in 
the program if the smdent fails to complete 12 
hours in each of the Fall and Spring semesters. 

2. In the course of 12 months, the Provi- 
sional Year student must successfully complete 
the specific thirty semester hour program and 
must attain a minimum grade point average of 
2.0 in order to be considered for admission to a 
baccalaureate degree granting unit at 
USC-Columbia. 

3. That smdent must meet the specific re- 
quirements for transfer into the appropriate 
baccalaureate granting academic unit. 

4. At the end of 30 hours, a student who does 
not meet the requirement for admission into a 
baccalaureate program at USC-Columbia may 
not continue on this course. Prior to leaving, that 
student will receive careful guidance regarding 
other educational and career 
opportunities. 

5. A student who withdraws from the Provi- 
sional Year Program for legitimate medical rea- 
sons may be permitted to return to complete the 
program. Both medical withdrawal and rein- 
statement must be approved by the College 
Committee on Scholastic Standards and Peti- 
tions. 
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Appendix A 



Program of the First Annuai Soutlieastern 
Conference on At-Risic Youtli 
Savannaii, Georgia 




First Annual Meeting 
Savannah, Georgia 
February 2-3, 1990 



Savannah, GA 

Armstrong State College 
Chatham County Schools 
Georgia Southern College 
Savannah State College 
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1990 Conference Schedule and Program 



Thursday. February 1. 1990 

5:30 - 7:00 pm Registration (Booth on Second Floor of the Hyatt Regency) 



FriHav. February 2. 1990 

7:30 -9:00 am 



9:00 - 9:45 am 

9:45- 10:00 am 
10:00 - 10:55 am 
PrcsenteHsl 
Kris Graham 



Registration (Booth on Second Floor of the Hyatt Regency) 
(CStiplimentary refreshments available, Hyatt Regency Second Floor) 

General Session I : Speaker: James Comer, "At-Risk Children and 
An^ca's Future" (Grand Ballroom, Hyatt Regency) Chair. Otis Johnson 

BREAK (complimentary refreshment, Hyatt Regency Second Floor) 

Group Session I : General Topic: "Understanding Smdents At-Risk" 

Title of Presentatinn 



"Developing Self-Estecm and Internal Motivation: The Keys to Success for 
At-Risk Students" (Hyatt Ballroom D) 



Dcbra L, Leigh "Alley Camp: Turning on At-Risk Youth (Hyatt Balkoom E) 

Beatrice L. Logan "Reducing Students At-Risk Through Modifying Teaching Expectations" 
Deborah Najee-uUah (Hyatt Ballroom F) 



Johnnie Mitchell 

Judy Lchr 

John T. Reardon 

Norma McNair 
Kathy DeLoach 
Beth Persinger 
Jackie Coston 

Kay Sutcliffc 
Jim Malanowski 

Linda Wilhehns 
Dorace Peters 
Orwille Martin 

Geoffrey Purcell 
Wendell Howze 



'The Relationship Between Low Self-Esteem and At-Risk Students" (Hyatt 
Savannah Room) 

"How to Design Effective Programs to Meet the Needs of Students 
At-Risk" (Days Inn-Oglethoipc Room) 

"Diamonds Will Sparkle" or ("Diamonds in the Rough") (Days 
Inn-Chatham Room) 

"Accumulative Teaching in Elementary Math: How and How Often for the 
At-Risk Student" (Days Inn-Habersham Room) 



"Staff Development and the Dropout Crisis" (Days Inn-Pulaski Room) 



"A Second Chance - A Last Chance for the At-Risk Student" (Days 
Inn-Executive Board Room) 



"Differing Literacy Achievement Expectations of At-Risk Students, K-3: 
In:^)lications and Explanations" (Coastal Center, Roundtabic #1)* 

"GOALS: Intensive Care for At-Risk Students" (Coastal Centei-Rcuntablc 
#2)* 
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^Shuttle buses available to Coastal Georgia Center boarding in front of Hyatt Regency. 
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Louis Emond 



"Two Outxeach Programs Whereby Colleges Can Help Area High Schools 
Lessen the Numb^ of At-Risk Students" (Coastal Center-Roimdtable #3)''' 



Gail Quick 
Carolyn Banner 
Sheiri Shoffher 

EUcn M Tomchin 
Steven M Culver 



"The Careers and Choices Exploration Program" (Coastal Center-Rountable 
#4)* 



"Who is Responsible fw Learning? Implications for At-Risk Students" 
(Coastal Center-Rountable #5)* 



Priscilla Kite-Powell "At-Risk Students Want To Leam" (Coastal Ontcr-RountaWc #6)* 



Elaine Walker 
Peter H(HX)el 
Rosemarie Kopacsi 

Judith Schulz 



10:55 -11:15 am 
11:15- 12:15 pm 

Presenter(s) 

Jerry Trusty 

K. Dooley-Dickey 

N. D. Stubblcfield 
Carolyn M. Taylor 

George J. Fero 



"Plneventive Programs for At-Risk Students in the Newark School District: 
An Examination of Program Effectiveness and Methodological Issues" 
(Coastal Centa--RountaDle #7)* 

"Predicdng College Success: Who is at Risk" (Coastal Center-Rountable 
#8)* 

BREAK (complimentary refteshments, Hyatt Regency Second Floor) 

Group Session II : General Topic: "Preventing and Reducing Incidence of 
At-R^k" 

Title of Presentation 

"Identification of Potential School Dropouts and Implementation of a 
Dropout Prevention Program" (Hyatt Ballroom D) 

"SMART START - Eariy Screemng and Intervention: A Rural Model for 
At-Risk Prevention and Reduction" (Hyatt Ballroom E) 

"Preventing and Reducing Students At-Risk Through the School Disapline 
Program" (Hyatt Ballroom F) 



William P. Deighan "K-2 Program: The Prevention of Failure" (Hyatt Savannah Room) 



Gail Sauer 
Frank C. Can^ana 

Carolyn Lawrence 
Gordon Lawrence 

Faith Spitz 

Ridgley Schott 

Jessica M. Gurvit 

Wynton H. Hadley 
Richard T. Hadlcy 

Benny Lile 
Glyna Ule 
Byron Jeffries 



"ALLIGATORS ON ESCALATORS: Helping 'at-risk' kids bring grades 
up and behavior down!" (Days Inn-Oglethorpe Room) 

"How one Elementary School Provides Success Experiences to At-Risk 
Students Every Day" (Days Inn-Chatham Room) 

"TOT. - A Total on Target Team Approach for At-Risk Students' (Days 
Inn-Habersham Room) 

"Leadership as Applied to At-Risk Programs" (Days Inn-Pulaski Room) 

"Getting Out of - Out of Control" (Days Inn-Executive Board Room) 

"Rhyme, Rhythm and Reading - A Retention Program for At-Risk 
Students" (Ciastal Center-Rountable #1)* 

"Project Rebound: Effective Intervention for Rural Elementary At-Risk 
Students" (Coastal Centcr-Roundtable #2)* 



^Shuttle buses available to Coastal Georgia Center boarding in front of Hyatt Regency. 
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RosellaJ. Wamser 



Talmadgc Frazier 
Dolores Robinson 

Sandra Hansford 



Susan Caroff 



Jerry D. Jones 



Donald Kersemeier 
Douglas Locke 
Greg Marthaler 
KayAUard 

12:15 -1:30 pm 

2:00 - 3:00 pm 

Presenter(s) 

Caroline Blumenthal 
Gerald V. Holmes 
Linda Pounds 

Mark H. Frankel 
Doris N. Ennis 

James V. Parker 



Wayne Meyers 
Mary Pickles 
Lewis Allen 

James A. Fisher 
Rene Y. Carrie 

Marvella D. Etorman 



Beverly I. Davis 
Elaine M. Haney 

Norman Broadwell 
Cindy Simpson 

J. Gordon Coleman 



"St. Clair County (Illinois) At-Risk Student Program" (Coastal 
Center-Rouniable#3)* 

"Equal Educational Access for the Learning Disabled: Students At-Risk" 
(Coastal Center-Rountable #4)* 

"Pregnant and Parenting Teens: A Multigcnerational Dropout Prevention 
Model" (Coastal Center-Rountable #5)* 

'The Summer Enhancement Program: At-Risk Elementary Students Learn 
Basic Skills Through Science" (Coastal Center-Rountable #6)* 

"An Investigation of the Effects of a Systematic Behavior Modification 
Program on the Verbal Interaction of Classroom Teachers ana its 
Relationship to Teachers'/Students' Self-Concept" (Coastal 
Cfcnter-Rountablc#7)* 

"Glenbard East High School At-Risk Program" (Coastal Center-Rountable 
#8)* 



LUNCH (ON YOUR OWN) 

Group Session III : General Topic: "Changing the System" 

Title of Presentation 
"Academic Success for Snidents 'At-Risk"' (Hyatt Balhxxxn D) 



"School Based Strategies for Dealing With At-Risk Smdents" (Hyatt 
BaUroom E) 

"Curricular Change: One Solution for 'At-Risk' Rural Schools" (Hyatt 
Ballroom F) 

"Reading Students At-Risk Through Teacher Empowerment: Morgan 
County Primary, A Demonstration School of the University of Georgia" 
(Hyatt Savannah Room) 

"A Survival Course for the 90's: Helping At-Risk Students Meet 
Efficiencies in College Prep Classes" (Days Inn - Chatham Room) 

"Creative Writing to Enhance Learning and Self-Esteem (Days 
Inn-Habersham Room) 

"Reforming and Changing Educational Delivery Systems" (Days 
Inn-Pulaski Room) 

"Adventure-Based Counseling in the Secondary School" (Days 
Inn-Executive Board Room) 

"Risky Business: The Library's Role in Dropout Prevention" (Coastal 
Center Rountable #2)* 



*Shuttle buses available to Coastal Georgia Center boarding in front of Hyatt Regency. 
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MaiyPilat 

Robert W. Schramkc 

Melanie Spewock 

MaryGiavina 
Barbara LoCassio 

R.W.McFariand 

Daniel Martin 
2:30 - 3:00 pm 
3:30 - 4:30 pm 

Presenter(s) 

Dorothy Freeman 

Roger Wilbur 

Gregg Weinlein 

Nan Adler 

Thomas W. Flynn 

Tim Heaton 

Gerald A. Klein 
Richard Johnson 
MarciaTalbeit 

Joyce Craven 
Vivian Snyder 

Joseph Davis 
Lewis Grincr 
Eva Rucker 
Jean Bowen 
Ed Brown 



"Alternative Schools for Pregnant Teenagers: Fbineninners of a Changing 
Educational Delivery System" (Coastal Center-Rountable #3)* 

"Student Challenge Program: Redford Union High School" (Coastal 
Centcr-Rountablc#4)* 

"Sharing the Wealth--An Independent School Responds to At-Risk 
Students* (Coastal Ccnter-Runtable #5)* 

"Siq}plemental Instruction: An Integrative Approach to Help High Risk 
Students" (Coastal Center-Rountable #6)* 

"Preventing Students from Falling into the At-Risk Category and Radically 
Restructuring Our Educational Delivery Systems" (Coastal 
Onter-RountaWc #8)* 

"Project Good Money" (Coastal Center-Rountable #9)* 
BREAK 

Group Session IV General Topic: Strategics and Pft?grains fof WgrKins 

With At-Risk Youth" 

Title of Presentation 

"The Gentle Art of Ogressing: Some Attimdes and Techniques that Help 
Prevent or Rehabilitate Underachievement" (Hyatt BaUroom D) 

"Seeing 'At-Risk' Smrients as Human Beings With Potential Is The First 
Step" (Jlyatt Ballroon F.) 

"School Discipline and the Student At-Risk: In School Alternative 
Program" (Hyatt Ballroom F) 

"A Math -First Aid Kit' Using Writing To Learn Mathematics" (Hyatt 
Savannah Room) 

"Dealing With At-Risk Smdents - A Dropout Prevention Program That 
Woiics" (Days Inn-Oglethorpc Room) 

"Children At-Risk In Our Schools: The Need ¥ot A Survival Cuniculum" 
(Days Inn-Chatham Room) 

"State Innovation Projects: Meeting The Needs of At-Risk Youth In 
Georgia" (Days Inn-Habersham Room) 



"Enhancing Success for At-Risk Students Through a Team Approach to 
Providing Academic Survival Skills" (Days Inn-Pulaski Room) 

"Career Exploration as a Route to Valuing Self, Education, and Work" 
(Days Inn-Executive Board Room) 



"^Shuttle buses available to Coastal Georgia Center boarding infront of Hyatt Regency. 
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Steve Feldman 



Walter Jacobs, Jr. 
Willie Foster 
Joyce L. Young 
James Hutto 

Rona Wolfson 



Patricia Wellington 
Charlotte PCTlin 

Rocheile Friedman 



Duke Brannen 



William Fox 
K. Morris-Kortz 

James R. Romero 



Tom Beny 
Doug Clan: 



Bany Glickman 
Joanne Nottingham 

Ron EUdnd 
Jack Silbcnnan 

4:00 - 4:30 pm 
4:45 - 5:45 pm 

6:00 pm 



"Federation Employment and Guidance Service's Ongoing Cdlaboratioa 
with the New York Gty Board of Education on Behalf of At-Risk High 
School Smdents" (Coastal Center-Rountable #1)* 

"Access to Knowledge; Three Southeastern Innovations to the College 
Board's Educational Equality (EQ) Project Which Develop Academic Skills 
for At-Risk Students" (Coastal Ccntcr-Rountable #2)* 



"Project IMPACT ~ Improving Minimal Proficiencies by Activating Critical 
Thinking" (Coastal Center-Rountable #3)* 

"Palimpsest Probability and the Writing Process: Mega-Change for At-Risk 
Students" (Coastal Center-Rountable #4)* 

"Muiray High SctKiol ~ A Non-Traditional Approach to Meeting the Needs 
of An At-Risk Pt^ulation" (Coastal Cwitcr-Roundtable #5)* 

"Youth Opportunities Unlimited: Learn to Earn" (Coastal 
Center-Roundtable #6)* 

"Restnicting Schods: Democratic Management/A Program That Works" 
(Coastal Center-Roundtable #7)* 

"Community Nobilization: Involving the Whole Community in 
Comprehensive Prevention Planning for At-Risk Students" (Coastal 
Center-Roundtable #8)* 

"Youth Advocate Programs Inc.: An Intensive Comprehensive Approach to 
Serving High Risk Youth and Their Families" (Coastal Center-Roundtable 
#9)* 

"Project Climb" (Coastal Center-Roundtable #10)* 

"Assisting Freshman Student Success: A Study of Extended Orientation in 
the University" (Coastal Center-Rountable #12)* 

"Success in American Education" (Coastal Center-Roundtable #13)* 

"Academic and Athletic Excellence in Athletes (On A Roll) Honor Roll" 
(Coastal Center-Roundtable #14)* 

BREAK 

General Session 11 Speaker Elizabeth Murphy 'Teaching All Shapes, 
Sizes, and TVpes" (Grant Ballroom, Hyatt Regency) 
CHAIR: Zelda Tencnbaum 

Conference Reception in Hyatt Regency (1st Floor) All Registered 
Participants Invited. 



Saturday. Fehniarv 3. 1990* 

8:00 - 9:00 am Registration (Complimentary fircshments, Hyatt Regency, 2nd Floor) 
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9:45 - 10.-00 am 
9:00 - 9:45 am 

lOKX) - 10:45 am 

Presenter(s) 
James P. Boyle 



J. Schwartzberg 
Stq>hen Jambor 



Dan Wiltrout 



Ruth Banks 
Rosemarie Kopacsi 
Ann M Wilson 

Lynda Dunn 
Gene Moll 
Andree Tostevin 

Chris Chalker 



Amina Sharif 
Alta J. Cannady 

Dorice Wright 

10:34- 11:15 am 

11:15- 12:00 noon 

Presenter(s) 

John E. Bertrand 
Barbara Nye 



BREAK 

General Session HI Speaker Sue Phelps "Can We Regain tlw Market?" 
(Grand Ballroom, Hyatt Regency) 
CHAIR: Evelyn B. Dandy 

Oroup Session V General Topic: "Utilizing Community Resources" 

Title of Presentation 

"Dropout Prevention Begins at the Elementary Level and Can Be Greatly 
Reduced at the Secondary Level" and "An Innovative Aj^roach to a 
Business-Educati(m Partnorship" (Hyatt Ballroom D) 

"The Technical Alternative High School: A Comprehensive Vocational, 
Aca(toic and Counseling Support for Emotionally Handicapped Students 
At-Risk of Dropping Out" (Hyatt Ballroom E) 

"Stoughton Leamshare: Mobilizing A Multiplicity of Resources to Retain 
and Engage At-Risk Youth in School" (Hyatt Ballroom F) 

"Inter- Agency Networidng and Linking Schools and Agencies: A 
Community Based Approach to At-Risk Youth" (Hyatt Savannah Room) 



"Alliance Volunteers: Early Literacy Intervention for Children At-Risk, A 
Community Partnership" (Days Inn-Oglethropc Room) 



"Reduction of Secondary School Students At-Risk: At-Risk Student 
Identification, Support Services, and Multi-Disciplinary Group 
Intervention" (Days Inn-Chatham Room) 

"What Is To Be Done Differently With At-Risk Students in Mathematics" 
(Days Inn-Pulaski Room) 

"Anatomy of Collaboration-Work Achievement and Values in Education - 
The WAVE, A Model Dropout Prevention Program for At-Risk Students" 
(Days Inn-Executive Board Room) 

"School To Work Transition Process" (Days Inn-Habersham Room) 
BREAK 

Group Session VI General Topic: "Faciliriatinp Parent Involvement" 

Title of Presentation 

"Managing Family/School Partemships in Distressed Communities: 
Analysis of Problems and Programmatic Change in Four Successful 
Plojects" (Hyatt BaUroom D) 



Lynnc Entrckin "Project r.A.S.S. Helps Them Pass" (Hyatt Ballroom E) 



Jim Chapman 
Elva G. Laurel 



'Tacilitating Parent Involvement in the At-Risk Problem: A Schools 
District's Solutions" (Hyatt Ballroom F) 



*Shmle buses available to Coastal Georgia Center boarding in front of Hyatt Regency. 
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Lisa Condrey 
Terry Oglcsby 

Edward D. Jonas 
Bobby Winbom 
Gerald Jordan 
Delores Plringle 
Andrew Fellers 

Michael O'Neal 
Barbara Earley 
Marge Snider 

Denise Bozich 



John R. Ban 



Stephanie £. Booth 
James McConnell 
Qaudia Barrett 

J. Thomas: Davis 
G. James Bums 



12:00- 1:00 pm 



"Removing the Risk: Creating Parent-Teacher Partnerships" (Hyatt 
Savannah Room) 

"An Urban Dropout Initiative: Strategics and Resolution" (Hyatt Westbook 
Room) 



"Addressing the Needs of At-Risk Students: A Local School Program that 
Works" (Days Inn-Oglethiopc Room) 



"Levels of Risks and Factors Needed Toward Clhange" (Days Inn-Qiatham 
Room) 

"Parent Leadership: Time To Take Charge and Circle The Parent Wagons 
Around At-IUsk Youth" (Days Inn-Habersham Room) 

"College Students At-Risk: A Dilemma for the 1990's" (Days 
Inn-Executive Board Room) 



"The Provisional Year Program" (Days Inn-Pulaski Room) 

END OF CONFERENCE 

Hnal Session Evaluations Collected At Registration Desk 



Individual Chairpersons for Group Presentations include: 



Larry Hulvey 
Lynn McDonough 
John Simmons 
Nancy Norton 
Chris Chalko* 



Jan^s Parker 
Sophia D. Kent 
Becky Burkhalter 
Marie Ann Polite 



THE SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE ON AT-RISK STUDENTS WAS 

SPONSORED BY: 

Armstrong State College, 
Chatham County Schools, 
Georda Southern University, and 
Savannah State College 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF PRESENTERS 



Nan Adler 
Universi^ College 
University of Ciw;innati 
3400 Broadway 
Gary, IN 46408 

Ruth Banks 

Rutgers SSW/Center for Comm. Ed. 
Bldg. 4087 Kilmer Campus 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 

Claudia Barrett 

287 S. Union Avenue 

Salem, OH 44460 



John E. Bertrand 
TennessM; State University 
330 10th Ave., North 
Nashville, TN 37203 



John R. Ban 

Indiana University Northwest 
Cincinnati, OH 45221 



Carolyn Banner 

Tech. College of the Low Country 
P.O. Box 1288 
Beaufort, SC 29901-1288 

TomBcny 

Youth Advocate Programs, Inc. 
1500 N. Second Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17102 

Caroline Blumenthal 
Georgia State University 
University Plaza 
Atlanta, GA 30303 



Stephane E. Booth 

721 W. Main Street, Apt. E 

Kent OH 44240 



James P. Boyle 

Ombudsman Educational Services, LTD 
1585 N. Milwaukee Ave., Suite #9 
LibcrtyvUlcIL 60048 

Duke Brannen 

Stephen F. Austin State University 
P.O. Box 13018, SFA Station 
Nacogdoches, TX 75962-3018 

G. James Bums 
University of South Carolina 
College of Applied Prof. Sciences 
Columbia, SC 29208 

Alta J. Cannady 

70001 Training & Employ. Inst. 
600 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20024 

Renee Y. Carrie 
DeKalb College 

North Campus 2101 Womack Road 
Dunwoody,GA 30338 



Jean Bowen 
University of Georgia 
624AderholdHaU 
Athens, GA 30601 

Denise Bozich 

14950 444th Avenue. SE 

Northbcnd, WA 98045 



Norman Broadwell 
Milton High School 
86 School Drive 
Alpharctta,GA 30201 

Frank C. Campma 
Driftwood Middle School 
2751 NW 70th Terrace 
HoUywood, FL 33024 

Susan Caroff 

Office of Alternative Learning Pro. 
3 Chisolm Sueet 
Charleston, SC 29401 

Chris Chalker 
Bradwell Institute 
100 Pafford Street 
Hinesville,GA 31313 
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Jim Chapman 

Edinbuxs G>nsolidated Indep. School 
101 N. 8th Street 
Edinburg, TX 78539 



J. Gordon Coleman 
University of Alabama 
513 Main Library, Box 870252 
Tuscoloosa, AL 35487-0252 

Jackie Coston 

Sallie Zetteiower School 

Statesboro, GA 30458 



Joyce Craven 

Southern Illinois University 
Center for Basic Skills 
Caibondale,IL 62901 

Joseph Davis 
Snellville Middle School 
SneUville, GA 30278 



Lynda Dawn 
P.O. Box 145 
Bath, ME 04530 

William P. Dcighan 
John Carroll University 
Department of Education 
University Heights, OH 441 18 

Mary S. Dodge 
Myrtle Beach Primary School 
612 29th Ave., North 
Myrtle Beach, SC 29577 

Marvclla D. Dorman 
101 McGougan Street 
Tabor City, NC 28463 

Barbara Earley 
2812 WindmcycrCt. 
SncUvillc, GA 30278 

Louis Emond 

Dean Junior College 

English and Developmental Studbs 

Franklin, MA 32038 

Lynne Entrekin 
P.O. Box 957 
Thomson, GA 02038 



DougClaric 
c/o Tom Bany 

Youth Advocate Program, Inc. 
1360 N. Second Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17102 

LisaCondrey 

R. B. Stewart Middle School 
38505 Tenth Avenue 
ZcphyThims,FL 33540 

Steven M. Culver 
Director of Assessment 
Radford University 
Radford, VA 24141 

Beverly I. Davis 

Consolidated Indepen(tent School 

P.O. Box 39 

Cold Spring, TX 77331 

J. Thomas Davis 
UniverMty of South Carolina 
College <k Applied Sciences 
Columbia, SC 29208 

KathyDeLoach 

Sallie Zetterowcr School 

Statesboro, GA 30458 

Richard Dillman 
Westview Elementary school 
2101 NW 127th Strict 
Miami, FL 33167 

Katherine Dooley-Dickey 
Ackerman Ifigh School 
Box 396 

Ackerman, MS 39735 

Lynda Dunn 
P.O. Box 145 
Bath. ME 04530 

Ron EUdnd 
Assumption College 
Worcester, MA 01615 

Doris N. Ennis 
Principal 

William Ruffncr Middle School 
Roanoke, VA 24017 

Steve Fcldman 

Fed. Employ. & Guid. Service 
62 W. 14th Street 
New York. NY 10011 
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Andrew Fellers 
Chairperson 

Atlanta £)rqx)ut Prevention Collaborative 
Atlanta, GA 30300 

James A. Fisher 
DeKalb College, North Campus 
2101 Womack Road 
Dunwoody^GA 30338 

Willie Foster 
Atlanta Public Schools 
210 Prior Street, SW 
Atlanta, GA 30335 

Marie H. Frankel 
1S64 Daily Road 
CharlottcsviUc, VA 22903 



I>OTOthy Freeman 
Southern Illinois University 
Center for Basic Skills 
Cartwndalc, IL 62901 

Joyce Gaven 

Southern Illinois University 
Center for Basic Skills 
Carbondalc, IL 62901 



Kris Graham 

5930 S. 58th St, Suite N 

Lincoln, NE 68516 



James Griffin 

Wcstview Elementary School 
2101 NW 127th Street 
Miami, FL 33167 

Jessica M. Gurvit 
Living with Loss SM, Inc. 
P.O. Box 50399 

Jacksonville Beach, FL 32240-0399 

Richard T. Hadley 

Fayetteville State Univmity 

1200 Murchison Rd., Newbold Station 

Fayetteville, NC 28301-4298 

Sandra Hansford 
16 Carriage Lane 
Ponte Vedra Beach, FL 32082 



Geoi^ge J. Ffero 

Northwest Missouri State University 
MaTyvUle,MO 64468 



Thomas W. Flynn 
202 Glebe Street 
Johnstown, NY 12095 



TOUamFox 

St. Lawrence University 

Canton, NY 13617 



Talmadge Frazier 
RISE, Inc. 
11 NW 189th Street 
Miami, FL 33312 

Rochelle Friedman 
3061 Amberfield Trail 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 



Barry Glickman 
Middlesex Public Schools 
Project CLIMB 
300 Kennery Drive 
Middlesex, NJ 08846 

MaryGravina 

University of Missouri-Kansas City 
5100 RockhiU Road 
Kansas City, MO 64110-249 

Lewis Griner 

Chatham County Schools 

Savannah, G A 31400 



Wynton H. Hadley 
Fayetteville State University 
1200 Murchison Road, Newbold Sta. 
Fayetteville, NC 28301-4298 

Elaine M. Haney 

P.O. Box 208 

Cold Spring, TX 77331 



Tim Hcaton 
Cedarville Col) ;gc 
Box 601 

Cedarville, OH 45314 
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Gerald V. Holmes 
Gecn^gia State University 
University Plaza 
Atlanta, OA 30303 



WendaU Howze 
Northeast Senior High School 
1717 54th Avenue, North 
Sl Petersburg, FL 33714 

Walter Jacobs, Jr. 

The College Board 

Suite 250, 2970 Oarimont Rd. 

Atlanta, OA 30329-1634 

Bryon Jeffries 

3625 Hinesvillc-Center Road 
Horse Cave, KY 42749 



Edward D. Jonas 
Atlanta Public Schools 
210 Piyor Street, SW 
Atlanta, OA 30335 

Gerald Jordan 
Positive Directions Teachers 
Atlanta Public Schools 
Atlanta, GA 30335 

Priscilla Kite-Powell 
634 Beechwood Drive 
Thomson, GA 30824 



Rosemarie Kopacsi 
Newark BOE 
2 Cedar Street 
Newark, NJ 07102 

Carolyn Lawrence 
Staikc Elementary School 
730 S. Parsons Street 
DcLand,FL 32720 

Judy Lehr 

Department of Education 
Funnan University 
Greenville, SC 29613 

Benny Lile 

1803 Roberts Road 

Haidyville, KY 42746 



Peter Homel 
c/o Elaine Walker 
Newark Board of Education 
2 Cedar Street 
Newark, NJ 07102 

James Hutto 

Institutions of Higher Learning 
3825 Ridgewood Road 
Jackson, MS 39211-6453 

Stephen Jambor 
Board of Southern Westchester 
65 Grasslands Rd. 
Valhalla, NY 10595 

Richard Johnson 
Bainbridge (figh School 
1301 East College Street 
Bainteidge,GA 31717 

Jerry D. Jones 
148 Scott Acres 
ScottDcpocWV 25560 



Donald Kersetneier 
Glenbard East High School 
1014 S. Main Street 
Lombard, IL 60148 

0«'ald A. Klein 

Georgia Departmoit of Education 
1766 Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334-5040 

Elva G. Laurel 

Edinburg Consolidated Indep. School 
101 N. 8th Street 
Edinburg, TX 78539 

Gordon Lawrence 
4308 GuU Cove 

New Smyrna Beach, FL 32619 



Dcbra L. Leigh 

St. Cloud State University 

720 S. 7th Avenue, Halenbcck Hall 200 

St Cloud, MN 56301 

Glyna Lile 

1795 Roberts Road 

Haidyville, KY 42746 
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Barbara LoCassio 

University of Missouri-Kansas City 

Student Academic Support Sources Bldg. 

5100 RockhiU Road 

Kansas Qty, MO 64110-2499 

Beatrice L. Logan 
Georgia State University 
Univer^ty Plaza 
Atlanta, G A 30303 

Greg Marthaler 
<^ Donald Kersemder 
Glenbard East Ifigh School 
1014 S. Main Street 
Lombard, IL 60148 

Daniel Maitin 

P.O. Box 1304 

Atlantic Beach, NC 28512 

Rosalyn McDonald 
Baysiide Junior High 
965 Newtown Road 
Virginia Beach, VA 23462 

Nonna McNair 

Bulloch County Board of Education 
500 N(»thside Drive East 
Statesboro,GA 30458 

Johnnie Mitchell 

Savannah State College 

Department of SchoolA Behavioral Sciences 

Savannah, GA 31404 

K. Morris-Kortz 
c/o William Fox 
St. Lawrence University 
Canton, NY 13617 

Joanne Nottingham 
Florida International University 
DM 217 University Paric 
Miami, FL 33199 

Michael OT^eal 

Clayton County School System 
2284 Old Rex Monow Road 
Morrow, GA 30260 

James V. Parker 
P.O. Box 1483 
Statesboro, GA 30458 



Douglas Locke 
1464 S. Main Street 
Lombard, IL 60148 



teMalanowski 
1040 Oub Core Drive 
Greensboro, GA 30642 



Orwille Maitin 
Je£feTSOQ Co. High School 
4409 Preston Hwy, Rm. 155 
Louisville, KY 40213 



James McOxinell 
2341 Kennedy Drive 
Salem, OH 44460 

R. W. McFariand 
General Delivoy 
Nightmute,AK 99690 



Wayi» Meyers 

Morgan County Primary School 
993 Hast Avenue 
Madison, GA 30650 

Gene Moll 

Language Aits Consultant 
School! Tnion #47 
Bath, ME 04530 

DebKahNajec-UUah 
Georgia State University 
University Kaza 
Atlanta, GA 30303 

Barbara Nye 

Toinessee State University 
330 10th Avenue, North 
NashviUe, TN 37203 

Teny Oglesby 
31 Karen Drive 
Lutz, FL 33549 



Charlotte Ferlin 
c/o Patricia Wellington 
University of Miami 
P.O. Box 248145 
Coral Gables, FL 33124 
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Beth Persinger 

Sallie Zetterower Elementary School 
Statesboro, GA 30458 



Mary Pickles 

Mof^ County Primaxy School 
993 East Avenue 
Madison, OA 30650 

Linda Pound 
Georgia State University 
University Plaza 
Atlanta, OA 30303 



Geoffrey Puicell 
38 Paricwood Street 
Albany, OA 12208 



John T. Reaidon 
Edgcwood School 
345 Mix Street 
Bristol, CN 06010 

James R. Romero 
633 Okmulgee 
Norman, OK 73071 

GaU Saver 

Driftwood Middle School 
2751 N!V 70th Terrace 
HoUywood, FL 33024 

Robert W.Schramke 
Redford Union High School 
17711 Kinloch 
RedfQid,MI 48240 

J. Schwartzborg 
Board of Southern Westchester 
65 Grasslands Road 
ValhaUs,NY 10595 

Sheni Shofifh^ 

Coordinator of Career Development and 
Job Placement 
Tech. College of the Low Country 
P.O. Box 1288 
Beaufort, SC 29901-1288 

Cindy Simpson 
Project Adventure Southeast 
P.O. Box 2447 
Covington, OA 30209 



Dorace Peters 

Jefferson County High School 
4409 Preston Hwy. Rhl 155 
Louisville, KY 40213 

MaryPilat 

2007 Sweetbriar Avenue 
NashviUcTN 37212 



Dekves Ptingle 
Directed, Dropout Project 
Soudiem Regional Council 
60 Walton Street 
Adanta,GA 30303 

Gail Quick 

Tech. Cc^ege of the Low Country 
P.O. Box 12S8 
Beaufort, SC 29901-1288 

Dolores Robinson 
RISE, Inc. 
11 NW 189th Street 
Miami, FL 33312 

Eva Rucker 

Chatham County Schools 
Savannah, OA 31400 

Ridgtey Schott 
Washington High School 
1500 27th Street 
Two Rivers, WI 54241-2199 

Judith Schulz 
4715 KiUan Avenue 
Norfolk, VA 23508 



Amina Sharif 
101 Century 

Warner Robins. GA 31088 



Jack Silberman 
Chattanoo^ Public Schools 
1161 W. 40th Street 
Chattanooga, TN 37409 



Marge Snider 

41 12 Qublakcs Parkway 

Lawrcnceville, GA 30244 
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Vivian Snyder 
Center for Basic Skills 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, IL 62901 

Faith Spitz 

Montclair Public Schools 
22VaUcyRoad 
Montclair, NJ 07042 

N. D. Stubblcficld 
109 Lyon Street 
McMinnviUe,TN 37110 



MaiciaTalbeit 

Houston County Training Center 
305 Watson Blvd. 
Warner Robins, GA 31093 

Ellen M. Tomchin 
100 Auburn Drive 
BlacksbuiB,VA 24060 

Jerry Trusty 
Ackerman High School 
Box 396 

Ackerman, MS 39735 

Rosella J. Wamser 
Regional Superintendent of Schools 
No. 10 Public Square 
BeUeville,lL 62220 

Patricia Wellington 
University of Miami 
P.O. Box 248145 
Coral Gables, FL 33124 

Linda Wilhelms 

274 Claremont Avenue 

Louisville, KY 40206 



DanWiltrout 
1342 Jennifer Street 
Madision,WI 53703 



Rona Wolfson 

10351 Northwest 24th Street 

Suiuisc.FL 33322 



Melanie Spewock 

Sl Paul Academy & Sumnut School 

1712 Randolph 

St. Paul. MN 55015 

Martha S. Stanton 
Myrtle Beach Primary School 
612 29th Avenue, North 
Myrtle Beach, SC 29577 

Kay Sutcliffe 

Performance Learning Systems, Inc. 
466 Old Hood Rod, Suite 25/26 
Emerson, NJ 37100 

Carolyn M Taylor 

Route 3, Box 301-6 Todd Lane 

McMinnvillcTN 37100 



Andree Tostcvin 
14 Seekins Drive 
Bath, NE 04530 

Haine Walker 
Newark BOE 
2 Cedar Street 
Newark, NJ 07102 

Gregg Wcinlein 
84 Albany Place 
EastGrccnbush.NY 12061 



Roger Wilbur 

3980 Bouldcrcrcst Road 

EUenwood,GA 30049 



Ann M. Wilson 

Rutgers SSW/Center foi Comm. Ed. 
Bldg. 4087, Kilmer Campus 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 

Bobby Winbom 
Positive DirectiOTs Teacher 
Atlanta Public Schools 
Atlanta, GA 30300 

Dorice Wright 
Tufts University 
Department of Educaticm 
Medford, MA 02155 
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Joyce L. Young 
Men:q)his State University 
CoJlege of Education, Patterson 113 
Memphis, TN 38152 
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accountability. 104 
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Cannady. Alta J., 112. 136. 138 
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Career Choice Programs. 17. 18. 19 

Caroff. Susan, 44. 133. 138 

Carrie. RCI.2Y., 55, 133, 138 

Carver Teen Project, 1 19 

Case Management, 85 

Center of Excellance fcr Basic Skills. 116 

Chalker, Chris, 109, 136, 138 

Ch^>man.Jim.ll7.136.138 

Chapter 1, 22. 44-45, 48, 117 

- restructuring, 57 

- funding of, 58 
Character Education. 120 
Chaacteiistics of dropouts. 9 
Child-centered services 

~ integrati^^ of, 63 
Claik.Doug,96. 135. 138 
Classroran. behavbr, 109-110 
Clay. Mric. 56 

Coleroan, J. Gordon. 61, 133, 138 
Collabofation.112 
College students at-risk, 127 
College Success. 24 
communication, 51 
community involvcmait, 70 
community nc^ilization, 94 
community resources, 128 
conprehensive programs, 68-69 
Condrcy,Lisan8,137,139 
cooperative team q)pro«iCh, 90 
Coston.Jackie,10,131.139 
Craven. Joyce, 83. 134, 139 
creative writmg, 56 
crisis interventkHi networks, 109-1 10 
critical thinkinng, 50. 87 
cultural programs, 128 
Culver, Steven M., 19, 20, 132, 139 
curricula innovatxms, 117 
curricular soluti«is, 1 1 
cunicular tracking, 4 
curriculum design, 5 1 
curriculum model, 4 
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